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KHUMAINI, KNOWLEDGE AND 
THE POLITICAL PROCESS 


This paper considers part of the way Ruhullah Khumaini used ideas to 
mobilize support to take power in the Iranian Revolution of 1979. It looks 
in particular at the role of knowledge in the political arena—and considers 
questions of the authority it can confer, the charisma it may bring, and 
the way it may be used to set goals and objectives, particularly in terms of 
developing character for political struggle. It also looks at how knowl- 
edge may provide a link between a potential political leadership and the 
main body of the people The paper finally considers why Khumaini chose 
to emphasize one body of knowledge over another. 

The term knowledge needs definition and in fact refers to two kinds 
of knowledge from within the Islamic tradition— 77 and zma $ifah. The 
first means knowledge in the sense of learning, of training, of long years 
of study which enable the one who undertakes them to become an Glim, 
i.e. member of the %/22747 and thereby to supply a living source of refer- 
ence and guidance for the Shii community. The second kind of knowl- 
edge, 74 7//24, implies a mystical knowledge of the divine, and has been 
defined in English as knowledge by presence.’ It means the true inner 
knowledge acquired by direct experience of the intelligible order that lies 
behind the visible world, an enlightened inner awareness of the transcen- 
dent. It implies an understanding of the continuous underlying moral 
unity of the human community. 

The role of f/m in conferring upon the w/a” the authority to as- 
sume power has been much studied, so it will be touched upon more 
briefly. However, its potential for the mobilization of the masses will be- 
emphasized. The role of zza /22/ in the political process has hardly been 
dealt with, so attention will be drawn to the part it has played, which will 
be contrasted with that of //. 

According to Islam the authority of the '/g7#~ is based upon their 
knowledge of the traditions //ac/¢//, and their training in the science of 
interpretation of the holy text. In Shi‘ism the ‘%/g7d” also derive their 
knowledge from a delegation from the sixth Imam, Ja‘far al-Şādiq. The 
Imams are a series of charismatic figures who provide guidance in the 
esoteric meaning of the prophetic revelation. In classical Twelver Shi‘ism 
the ‘/amé’ partake of the authority of the Imams on the basis of their 


l See M.Y Hain, 4 Zreause on Knowledge by Presence (Toronto, 1979). 
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knowledge in matters of the s4a//24, but they do not share in their claim 
to worldly power. The authority so granted to them arises from a per- 
ceived need to give living and continuous guidance to the community. A 
comparison may be drawn between the relationship of the {/2m4” to the 
Twelfth Imam, who has gone into occultation, and that of the Imam to 
God.? The w/aad’are to some degree intermediaries between the Imams 
as leaders and the religious community, as the Imams are themselves in- 
termediaries between God and believers. However, in traditional ortho- 
dox Shi‘ism the ‘%/amé” have been careful not to claim the infallibility of 
the Imams or their access to divine guidance. Whatever charisma may 
accrue to them by their occupation, their authority derives from their 
knowledge / Yn) of the roots of the faith, which they have been trained 
to demonstrate through legal proof. Their training includes the develop- 
ment of specialist judgement (“4a from which derives the name of the 
most highly qualified w/amé’, the mujtahid. 

The authority of the w“/zm’ thus rests on knowledge, specifically 
knowledge of the 4aa@/7/4, and on their training to use their knowledge to 
elicit the precepts of the law from its sources. Their authority is thus 
inextricably linked to the authority of the s4ar7’4. Khumaini empha- 
sized very strongly the authority of the law and either directly or by impli- 
cation the authority the 12/277" derived from their knowledge of it He 
wrote that all laws except the laws of God are void and useless, and that 
rightful government must either be composed of the /vg#4# ‘or under their 
supervision. The Holy Law must be set out and promulgated.* This view 
was consistent in his works from Aast/ a/asrar (The Revealing of Se- 
crets) published in 1943 to Vi@yvat/ fagih (The Government of the Jurist) 
composed around 1970. In the latter he emphasized that the law of God 
is the only just law and that it is necessary for government to be estab- 
lished in order to execute it. It is also the duty of the %&/am#” to assume 
the responsibilities of government because they are the only ones quali- 
fied to execute the s4a//24, their qualifications being based upon their 
knowledge and training.° In his speeches at the time of the Revolution of 
1978-9, Khumaini continued to emphasize that the only law is the law of 
Islam, and that government must be the rule of law, i.e. the s4a794. He 
further stressed that only the law is infallible. 

The Prophet acted according to the law, as did his successors, and we 
must do likewise. The law rules over us; no person is the government. 
Even though that person be the Prophet of God, even though that person 


H. Algar, Reggion and State in Tran / 785-1906 (Berkeley, 1969), p 5 
lbid. p. 6 

Ruhullah Khumaini, Ags4/ a/asvav (Tehran, c 1943), pp 186, 191 

H Algar, Ahumai. Islam atd Revolution (Berkeley, 19811 p 60 
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be his successor, he is not above the law. In Islam there is the law, and all 
are under the law, and the law is the law of God.® 

Khumaini also had to address the doubts of his fellow %&/z7g” over 
participation in politics. In this he made use of the concept of the re- 
sponsibility that knowledge confers. It is not enough that one should 
merely know, action is required as a result of such knowledge. The be- 
liever is led to God not only through the “/em74@’ maintaining the shar/2f, 
but also through their ensuring its enforcement, which necessarily means 
assuming the obligations of power. Thus he wrote that to be a jurist 


“means not only transmitting traditions, it also means transmitting the 


knowledge of Islam to the world in the sense of educating the people, of 
administering the law and of taking up the functions of the Prophet in 
government in order to protect Islam. Correspondingly, Islam has fallen 
into decline because the jurists have failed to rise to the responsibilities 
conferred by their knowledge, and to take on the executive powers of 
government. Part of their duty is to enjoin good and prohibit evil /azr 
bi? ma rit wa nahy 90 munkar). If this duty were correctly performed 
it would ensure that oppression would cease, and by implication, if it is 
neglected oppression will flourish.” 

So we can already see two ways in which Khumaini used //7 in the 
political process. Firstly he used it as the cornerstone of a theory of 
legitimization of the role of the w/v in politics That is to say they had 
the right to assume the task of government because of delegation from the 
holy Imam, made on the basis of their knowledge. They also had the right 
to intervene because they alone had the experience and training in knowl- 
edge of the law which qualified them to interpret it correctly. Since ac- 
cording to Islam, in Khumaini’s view, just government can only be 
government by the s/ar/2/, then only those with knowledge of the sha73A 
could be holders of /@a@, that is the authority to take charge or govern. 
Further, it has been argued, just as the Imams were contracted by the 
Prophet to act as caliphs, 4£4//z/a, vice-regents and successors, and had 
rulership over all the people, the %/g4#” also have designated authority 
from the Imams to act as their successors because of their knowledge of 
the holy law. By the same token the &/zm” may also lay claim to the 
title of caliph. They may not only execute the s4a7/24, they may also 
collect taxes and deliver the prescribed penalties, in short perform all the 
task of government. In this sense, {%7 provided the Islamic movement 
with its leadership, already equipped to assume power. It also provided 
them with access to the institutions of the state, opening the way for them 


6 Ruhullah Khumaim, Wyse va lays (Tehran, 1370/1991), pp 15-16 
7 Algar, /s/#7 pp 79-80 
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legitimately to participate in its financial and judicial arrangements, to 
secure its ideology, and, in Khumaini’s view, to govern. 

But f/m, that is knowledge of the s4ar/24, not only provides leader- 
ship, it also provides the mass following. This is because the shart ab 
covers all aspects of the life of the ordinary Muslim. It prescribes the 
rituals of worship as well as laying down the precepts that apply to the 
central occasions of life, such as birth, marriage and death. The sharia% 
sees no boundary between religion and state. It regulates worship at the 
mosque and education at the zadras24. It also regulates such matters as 
the execution of wills, the supervision of endowments, and gives advice 
on ritual observance. Thus the s4ar/24 provides a continual source of 
contact between the %/emé’ and the ordinary people. This applies not 
only in the performance of legal services. It also applies in the particular 


role of the zw/fzhydin Shi‘ism. The muw/fahid/is a member of the ‘u/ama 


who, through recognition of long years of study and thus advancement in 
knowledge, has been elevated to the status where he may exercise his 
independent judgement, called “42 in the eliciting of the law from 
the sacred texts. According to Shi‘ism, an ordinary believer, called 
mugallia, must choose a particular zw/fzfa'to be a source of emulation. 
To this z27w/fa4/7he must deliver his canonical taxes, AZums and zakae. 
A bond thus exists between the zw//24/d the possessor of {/z, and the 
body of ordinary believers. In addition, the muy/fz4d by virtue of his 
special status is expected to represent the interests of the ordinary be- 
lievers who are his followers in the political process. The ‘4m of the 
Znujtatid, therefore, is at the heart of a system that touches upon most 
aspects of the personal life of the believer. So in Shi% Islam the principle 
path to close contact with ordinary people lies through knowledge of the 
sharla}, that is through jurisprudence. It thus provides the means to 
transform abstract ideas about people's lives and goals into political di- 
rectives which shape the life of the community. Combined with the net- 
‘work of mosques, schools and religious organizations, it provides the 'u/aaz” 
with the means to mobilize the people. 

It has been suggested, however, by both Western scholars and by the 
followers of Khumaini that he really drew his authority and his legitimate 
claim to power from knowledge of another kind—that is from 22424, 
the true inner knowledge of the transcendent. According to this view, 
Kbumaini was influenced by the interpretation of the word Imam as leader, 
that is to say in the sense of leader or ruler having exceptional knowledge 
in the tradition of al-Farabi, which derives from Plato’s philosopher king. ® 


8 MM. Fischer, /rez. [om Relgrous Dispute to Revolutian (Harvard, 1980), p. 242. On 
possible {//%2/ influences see also G. Rose, “Velayat-e Faqih and the Recovery of Islamic 
Identity ın the Thought of Ayatollah Khomeini,” in N Keddie, ed., Aekgion and Politics 10 Lran 
(New Haven, 1983), pp. 185-6. 
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Ma vital is possessed by the rdf who is a master of the inner vision of 
the truth. On the one hand he has engaged in a personal quest for the 
divine, and on the other he has immersed himself in the writings of the 
great mystic philosophers and their commentators. Khumaini is known 
to have studied these writings, the corpus of %%—Islamic gnosticism— 
from his early years, and to have been a pupil of such luminaries as Mirza 
‘Ali Akbar Yazdi, himself a pupil of Mulla Hadi Sabz4vari, and Muhammad 
‘Alf Shahabadi whose classes on Ibn ‘Arabi he regularly attended, as well 
as the scholar of philosophy, Haj Sayyid Abu’] Hasan Qazvini.® He spent 
most of his early youth studying Mulla Sadra, and achieved the rare acco- 
lade of being known as a scholar learned in his works, particularly the 
Astir alarba 39 He also wrote a commentary on the Ausis a/-Aikam of 
Ibn ‘Arabi. His published works between 1925 and 1936 were mainly on 
the subject of %/@. In his book Mshah a/-hidiva (The Light of Guid- 
ance) published in 1349/1930 he makes reference to such philosophic 
sources as Ibn ‘Arabi, Suhrawardi and Mulla Sadra." They are again re- 
ferred to in Aas&/ a/-Asrér published in 1943, as is Plato’s 7imaeus.’* In 
the 1930s his mystical poetry, which he wrote throughout his life, was 
known in Qum, especially the verses: 


I have sacrificed myself for the sake of the Friend 
I have separated myself from my homeland and my kind.'* 


His classes on philosophy were among the most popular in Qum, with 
reportedly up to 500 students attending.'* Thus to Khumaini the study of 
law represented only one dimension of Islam, and there existed concerns 
of religion on a different plain from the legal. He further perceived Gnos- 
tic philosophy and the s4ar/&4 as being two manifestations of the same 
truth, compatible with each other and emanating from the same source. !® 
In this he followed Mulla Sadra, whose philosophy rested on three basic 
principles: intellectual intuition or illumination, rational demonstration, 
and religion or revelation.'© This view may be contrasted with that of the 


? H. Algar, “Imam Khumaini 1902-1962 the Pre-Revolutionary Years,” in E Burke and | 
Lapidus, eds , /s/za7, Fottucs and Social Movements (Berkeley, 1988), p. 268, M H. Rajabi, 
aadginana-yi siyestyt find Kuma (Tehran, 1380/1991), p 121 

10 Ustad Riza Ustadi, “Kitabha va athar-i “lmi-yi Imim Khumanni,” Æausar (1370/1991), 
p. 57. 

H! Ruhullah Khumaini, 44444 #/-Aicgya (Tehran, 1360/1981), pp 40, 116, 117, 143. 

12 Khumaim, Äzs4/ p 33. It may be recalled that the 7/mseus is concerned with the 
themes of the one and the many, of being and becoming, and with how the knowledge of the 
real world is the true knowledge 

13 Ustadi, “Athar,” p. 57. 

4 Zindigımama yi näm humani (Intisharat-i punzdahum-i Khurdad, n.p. 1384/1964), p. 28. 

1S Khumaini, Azs&Z p. 36. 

16 SH Nasr, Sear al-Din Shirazi and His Transcendent Philosophy (Tebran, 1978), p 87. 
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orthodox jurists who look upon {/#z with suspicion. But most signifi- 
cant of all {7/2 gave access to a different kind of knowledge of the divine, 
and it must be emphasized that Khumaini’s interest in 4/2 predated his 
expertise in the field of “74. According to its particular Islamic philo- 
sophic tradition, %/@z brings to the Gnostic knowledge of the essential 
reality of things. Such knowledge, acquired by profound mystical train- 
ing, comes directly from the Divine, the one or universal self with whom 
the Gnostic is united by presence, to return afterwards to the world of 
multiplicity.” Such ideas were originally most fully formulated in Islam 
by Ibn ‘Arabi who evolved the doctrine of the Perfect Man, created in the 
image of God as his viceregent on earth, a synthesis of the concept of God 
and that of the universe.!® Only a Sufi Gnostic who sees the emanation of 
the Divine names in every manifestation of the universe can be called a 
completed being. He is one who reaches such a degree of unity with the 
divine that he sees that all things form part of the Divine essence, and he 
has penetrated into the mystery of the one truth and its many manifesta- 
tions, He can further actualize in himself the oneness of all the attributes 
of the Divine, thus establishing a true comprehensive unity, correspond- 
ing to the unity of the absolute. His special knowledge confers powers of 
judgement, which enable him to attain the inner light without recourse to 
the external provisions of the s4ar/24, and perceive through their very 
nature the just relationship between different matters. 1° He sees all things 
in their proper place to the point where he embodies the precepts of the 
divine law in his very soul.2° Such an Sz may alone be able to search 
and explain the inner meaning of the most profound passages of the Qurän 
and the 4ad/t4, as Khumaini did in both his lectures on Sarat a/-F@tiha 
and his early work Sharh du&7 sabar. Clearly one imbued with such 
knowledge. has resources which differentiate him from the other Y/ama? 
Such knowledge gives access to the pure forms which lie behind the mate- 
rial world, and to fixed and immutable principles superior to that which 
depends only on perception. Those who attain such knowledge reach the 
highest of all human levels, sainthood or r/zyz. A saint is the highest 
knower of God and a Perfect man par excellence, one who has perfect 
knowledge of the ultimate truth concerning the absolute, the world and 
the relationship between the two. Ibn ‘Arabi also believed that poten- 
tially any believer has the power within himself to rise to such knowledge 


7 Hairi, 7restise, pp. 187, 201. 

18 M. Takeshita, Zo Arabis Theory of the Perfect Man and Its Place in the History of 
slanic Thoug&t (Tokyo, 1987), pp. 49-50. 

19 W.C Chittick, Zhe Sua Path of Knowledge (SUNY, 1989), p. 29. 

2 Ibia, pp. 29-30. 

21 For the lectures on the Surat a/-Fatifa see Algar, /s/am, pp. 363-434; Sharps duat sabar 
(Tehran, 1360/1981). 
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to the point where the vision of the believer may become a part of 
prophethood, in the sense of attaining affinity with the divine, although 
their knowledge of God is carefully differentiated from that of the 
Prophet.” Ibn ‘Arabi argued that this was possible on the grounds that 
their are two types of prophethood, general prophethood, g4nubuwwa a/- 
Gmma, and the prophethood of legislation, a-zubuwwa al-tashri74 The 
first is absolute prophethood— g/-nubuwwa a/mutlaga, and the second is 
messengership —/7s#/2, This second prophethood, of messengership, came 
to an end with Muhammad and it is only possible to obtain the office of 
viceregency to it /“7st/£h/Z. No one coming after Muhammad can alter 
the laws that he brought. What is left after him is the general prophethood 
without legislation, which is called sainthood— w/#ya —and has a func- 
tion of general transmission— 744” Zauma It has the purpose of receiv- 
ing the divine knowledge directly from God. There are some who are 
spoken to by God who are not prophets. What God divulges to them is 
separate and different to the prophethood of legislation and legal judge- 
ment.** The saints therefore follow the outer law brought by Muhammad, 
but receive the same knowledge of the Prophet in the inner sense.? God 
thus has on earth vice-regents— 44//#/@ who receive authority directly. 
There is no contradiction between their judgement and that of Muhammad. 
They are vice-regents because they contain in themselves all the things 
demanded of them by the people, who are dependent on them They are 
also expected to take care of the special needs of all the people. They 
must be differentiated from the historical caliph for they are the vice- 
regents of God and he is the viceregent of the Prophet. Very rarely there 
may arise one who is outwardly a caliph of the Prophet and inwardly a 
caliph of God, and who thus knows both the inner and the outer law. 
Saints who receive knowledge by esoteric means are superior to the &/ 
amd, specifically because they preserve not only the prophetic revelatioh 
but their own secret knowledge.2© The question is, who can become a 
saint? Ibn ‘Arabi followed the tradition that the vision of the believer is a 
part of prophethood, and stated that mystics may attain a part of the same. 
The mystic may thus be a prophet in respect of his knowledge, although 
his knowledge will not be equal to that of the prophets.*” The mystic is 
one who is pious and ascetic and trusts in God. 


22 M. Takeshita, /Oo Arabi pp 160-2 
23 hid. pp 120-1 
24 Ibid p 122 


e 


5 For a discussion of this point see Sharaf al-Din Khurasani, “Ibn ‘Arabi in 74e Grdi 
txslanuc Bacvlopacdia Nol 4 (Tehian, 1991). p 275 

26 Takeshita, pp 124-5 

27 fbd pp 161-2 
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In his work A%s4z4 a/-Ardgya, Khumaini discusses how the ability 
derived from the knowledge of the divine gives the %z¢ the capacity to 
see on the one hand the One and on the other the many, and set out on the 
journey to unity with the Divine, a course of action open only to the cho- 
sen saints, prophets and Yz/diz of high position.“8 In the course of these 
four journeys the %z/arrives at the state of perfect being. In this Khumaini 
is following both Ibn ‘Arabi and Mulla Sadra. The concept of ‘the Perfect 
Man’ comes from Ibn ‘Arabi, and the division of his experience of tran- 
scendence into four journeys from Mulla Sadra. In the first stage the mys- 
tic traveller goes from creation to the truth, so the veils of obscurity and 
multiplicity are lifted, and he becomes one with the eternal being in a 
state of annihilation.*? Thereafter he becomes by successive stages a Per- 
fect Man and member of the Divine realm until by the fourth stage he 
knows not only the Creator but also the creation of all things and their 
return. At that point, having experienced withdrawal, transcendence, 
devotion and contemplation, he returns to an active life, and also to the 
guidance of the community with a heightened understanding.*° The one 
who attains such awareness may be called an zzgz7in the sense of guide 
or interpreter. Outwardly he is simply the interpreter of the symbols and 
prescriptions of the prophetic lawgiver.*! Inwardly he is sustained by his 
own interpretation of the divine reality. The zzz has an additional task 
to that of guidance—integrating the transcendent and actual dimensions 
of man’s existence. This includes drawing together the religious symbols 
that engender the formal allegiance of the community as a whole, and the 
theological perspectives of a spiritually inclined elite.** Such an aim is 
attained through the zzam’s awareness of the ultimate relationship of all 
existence, which alone can bestow the unifying vision necessary to pro- 
vide appropriate guidance.*3 At the same time he distinguishes between 
external forms and the inner meaning of the prophetic symbols of tran- 
scendence. The zzdém, who may be a person or an awareness in the be- 
liever, has developed a rare insight and ability to develop both the inner 
and outer aspects of our existence, making him a guide and leader with 
knowledge of the inner light.3* But Mulla Sadra saw the unity between 
the esoteric and divine knowledge of the ¿nazm and the path of revelation, 
ie. the s4ar/24 —a unity also emphasized by Khumaini. He believed 


48 Khumaini, MsO, pp. 27, 32. 

3? Khumaini, 4@sdaf, p. 205, see also Algar, /s/zm, pp. 382-3, Srat a/-Patifa. 

30 J.W. Morris, 74e Wisdom of the Throne, (Princeton, 1981), pp. 16-17. 

3l Jbid., pp. 17-18 

32 fhbid., p. 20 

33 Mulla Sadra was in this much influenced by the sun-line-cave section of Plato's Aepudlic 
See Morris, Misdom, p. 83. 

34 Morris, #rsdom, pp. 83-5. 
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that for the soul of the believer to become one with the ineffable, it must 
follow both the path of the holy law and of submission to the zzazz, 

Khumaini’s precise position on these ideas was ambiguous. The refer- 
ences in Msb a/-idgya suggest that, on the whole, he identified the 
Perfect Man as one who has the status of the Prophet and the Imams.* 
For example he wrote that: 


The true sign of the perfect man is the great caliph 
of God at the stage of his appearance to set in drder 
the people. 38 


Likewise he says that the one who understands the fourth journey 
reaches the level of legislative prophecy, again implying that it is unlikely 
to be possible for ordinary believers.°’ There is, however, a hint that the 
status of perfect man may be achieved by ordinary mortals but only the 
rarest few: 


Anyone who has the quality of Perfect Man, that is the 
quality of the divine essence, is a caliph in this world 
as he was in the foundations. 38 


Probably to Khumaini the concept of zasa7-/ Ad@m//, so elevated and 
idealistic, functioned more in the real world as a goal than as a title which 
the ordinary believer can claim. The title of Grif alone, however, would 
appear to be more attainable, for Khumaini refers several times to the 
mystic philosophers and their commentators as Zz However, he saw 
believers reaching a variety of levels on the way.*? He says at one point 
that prophets and masters of the s427724 have reached different stages on 
these journeys; even after attainment of annihilation—274’—some resi- 
due of egotism may remain in the believer, and so, 


The people of righteousness must lead him to the path of righteous- 
ness and the leader /r2444r/ must be aware of the qualities of rigb- 
teousness. The believer must not stray from the path of abstinence 
so that he belong to the group of souls who draw people along the 
way of righteousness. ” 


The believer's journey along the path of mafra and {7/2 may pro- 
vide him with qualities of leadership. In particular his special knowledge 


35 See Khumaini, A%sGa4, pp. 60, 61, 69. 
3% bid, p. 69. 

7 fhbid, p. 205 

bid, p. 192. 

/éjd,, p 211. 

bid., p. 208. 
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of the inner realities is deemed to confer powers of judgement not acces- 
sible to an ordinary %7. On the one hand he is learned in the external 
provisions of the s4a7/24 and on the other he is aware of their internal 
significance, and its bearing upon a just order for the community. He 
sees beyond multiplicity and the contingent to the essential and eternal. 
In addition to the knowledge conferred by the holy law he presents excep- 
tional spiritual qualities derived from his striving towards knowledge by 
presence which entitle him to respect and obedience.*! He is thus emi- 
nently equipped to be the guide and leader— gnam and ra4bar —of the 
community, and entitled to respect and obedience. As with much else 
Khumaini left vague the answer to the question of who could reach the 
eminence implied in such terms as s2s#2-/ A@mu/and va/, Perfect Man 
and saint. At one point he said that there was a class of people who had 
migrated to God and attained the goal of unity with the divine, adding 
that there was also, “Still another group to which you and I belong, which 
has not even begun to migrate.”** The implication is that such migration 
is possible, but few attain it and Khumaini is ambiguous as to what level 
they reach. But he had of course to be sensitive to charges of unortho- 
doxy, particularly since to the Perfect Man and saint accrues the quality of 
infallibility normally allowed only to the twelve Imams. Nevertheless, 
the titles “7¢7 and sada, not inadvertently applied to Khumaini, confer 
charisma for the exceptional understanding they imply 

There was also another aspect of w7@%7/#4 which Khumaini empha- 
sized to his audience and that was self knowledge. The %7/seeks knowl- 
edge of the divine through himself. In order to find the divine within 
himself he must first purge his soul of egohood. As a younger man in 
Qum he gave lectures on £/%z, and especially on the section on 2/s in 
the 4s/Gr a/arba 2 of Mulla Sadra. Among his pupils were Mutaharri and 
Muntaziri.4* The study of %/# has long been considered to develop 
strength of character and courage in adversity, qualities Khumaini sought 
to impart to his students.“ In his teaching Khumaini reportedly con- 
veyed a sense of awareness of a feeling of spiritual nobility and of re- 
sponsibility and commitment.** Implied in Khumaini’s lectures was the 
concept that knowledge is identical with the reality of self. Also implied 


41 M. Chodkiewicz, “The Esoteric Foundations of Political Legitimacy in Ibn ‘Arabl,” ın S. 
Hirtenstein and M Tiernan, eds., Muhyiddin Jon Arabi (Element Books, 1993), pp 193-4 

42 Algar, /s/zm, p. 383. Algar considers that Khumaini’s identification of himself with this 
group should not be taken literally, being an expression of humility, and of identification with 
his audience (p. 439) It may be pointed out that, whatever his private views, he could not 
publicly claim to “see all things as coming from God” without endangering his political position 

*3 Fischer, Zan, p. 242 

4 S Bakhash, 74e Regn of the Ai dtullahs (1 B Tauris, 1980), p 20 

45 Algar, “Khomeini,” p 28 
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was the view that by self-knowledge a person brings into order his own 
nature. Becoming thus master of himself he may proceed to act justly 
and wisely: 


- Have you read the book of your soul, and have you perceived in the 
great divine goal, a goal whereby God has fixed a ladder to knowing 
him through knowing yourself?® 


He affirmed that a person who had completely conquered the ego had 
taken a powerful step and reached to the highest level.*” He offered the 
advice that: 


After you have read the book of your soul, and gathered the neces- 
sary understanding, go a step further, turn to the witnessing of the 
people of 4/27 and the house of the master of truth so you may find 
the truth of prophecy and the awareness that is in the world of the 
attributes. * 


In other words, in order to draw the proper conclusions a person must 
seek the help of one who is able to throw light into the soul and to help 
the person distinguish between permanent and impermanent. The knowl- 
edge of the divine and of the in-dwelling reason of the universe may be 
arrived at by the soul's perception of its own nature and origin, enabling it 
to distinguish between the everlasting one and the flux of the multiplicity. 
It may be mentioned that Ibn ‘Arabi also stressed self-knowledge, “He . 
who knows himself knows his lord” being his favorite adage.*? He be- 
lieved that man is in a position to know within himself the relationship 
between the shadow, that is the world, and the reality that is the absolute. 

In his lectures on Swat alAia, Khumaini also emphasized self-knowl- 
edge. Quoting the adage that, “Those who seek proof have wooden legs,” 
Khumaini told his audience that what actually enables a man to walk is 
knowledge of himself as a manifestation of God. Self knowledge further 
enables the individual to escape from the prison of egohood and rise to the 
Divine. Achieving annihilation of himself he is rewarded by God.” 
Khumaini also stressed that there are different levels of understanding of 
the divine. Some people reach an understanding of what is meant by the 
signs of God, while others understand only the general meaning. 

Khumaini also emphasized that it is necessary to engage in struggle, 
jfilé@ to be released from egotism. He said that the lesser 7427 is that 


4 Khumain, A%s&i4 p 81 

47 tid. 112 

“ /bid pp 82-3 

49 K Izutzu, /a7 Arabi p 259 
5 Algar, /s/aim,p 383 
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waged on the battlefield and the greater 47a the war waged by man 
against his carnal self. All forms of 74@c’'that may be waged in the world 
depend on this greater 7447 Without the inner Aad the outer zgd is 
impossible.*! It may be noted that in the overall movement by Islamists 
against incumbent regimes, the vanguard has a significant role in mobi- 
lization. Firstly, they provide an example of good Muslims whom others 
should strive to emulate. Secondly, they embody the corps of a network 
which extends through other contacts, both lay and religious, and through 
religious institutions, such as mosques and schools. This corps may then 
mobilize a larger section of the population, permeating, in situations where 
discontent is great enough, the public as a whole.” Thus ‘Allima Mawdidi 
of Pakistan stressed discipline, ideological purity and asceticism. He en- 
deavored to train a small informed dedicated group to assume political 
and social leadership. Their duty would be to administer and control the 
Islamic state. They must be pious, committed Muslims, who not only 
_believe in the law, but are imbued with its spirit. They would thus form 

a regulated and cohesive cadre.** Sayyid Qutb in Egypt sought the re- 
generation of Islam through the emergence of a disciplined vanguard dedi- 
cated to the concept of God’s oneness, “aw2/d@ who could take the lead 
in transforming society. He perceived himself as living in an era of moral 
decline and corruption, and saw the answer to society’s ills in the cre- 
ation of a leadership that would provide a fresh stock of high ideals. 
Rejuvenation depends on the rediscovery of the true substance of the 
faith, and restoration of the understanding of the oneness of God would 
produce a corps of believers in whom the essence of Islam could be actu- 
alized. * Thus Khumaini’s exhortation to form a vanguard of the elect to 
give the movement moral example and inspiration would seem to form 
part of what might be called Islamist ideologies of the vanguard. At present 
it is still not possible to say how far Khumaini in the thirties was aware 
of the development of Islamist movements elsewhere, especially as be- 
fore him in Iran’s past lay the endeavors of Mulla Sadra to inspire a theo- 
retical elite to action in the community through instruction and example. 5 
His lectures on character building in Qum clearly appear to have had a 
political implication, for they attracted the attention of Riza Shah’s secu- 


SI Algar, /s/emz, p. 385 In his works on ethics he particularly emphasized the struggle with 
the carnal soul. See Ustadi, “Athar,” p. 58. Previously the term “greater Jka ” was used to 
indicate the fight against one’s carnal self by al-Ghazzali. Takeshita, /az Arz&i p. 105 

52 The operation of such a corps of doctrinally committed elect within a larger movement 
may be compared to similar organizational methods in other, secular, ideologies of the modern 
period. 

53 C.J. Adams, “Mawdudi in the Islamic State,” in J. Esposito, ed., Voices af Aesurgent 
fslam, (Oxford, 1983), p. 121. 

64 Y. Choueiri, /s/eauve Fundamentalism, (London, 1990), pp. 125-6. 

55 Morris, Wisdom, p. 20. 
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rity services, who broke up the gatherings and obliged Khumaini to give 
up his classes. 56 

It has, however, been implied that Khumaini used his theory of knowl- 
edge by presence and its implication for power to change the Shii inter- 
pretation of the term +z/#yz— authority to demand obedience. Khumaini 
and his followers have both played upon the terms reag and riya. 
Khumaini’s interpretation of the term -z#vato mean government through 
a particular reading of certain traditions in Imami jurisprudence has been 
much discussed.*” It is the other intimation of the use of the term which 
concerns us here, that by which raf/and rz/2Zya imply authority that de- 
rives from knowledge /m#fz/2d/ of the divine. Khumaini and his follow- 
ers have been interpreted as bringing about a revolution in Shi‘ism by 
describing the ruling jurist in Article 5 of the Constitution of the Islamic 
Republic as v2/-7 amr, thus implying that he held the supreme office of 
the Imamate with all its attributes of perfection and infallibility.** In other 
words he is believed to have carried into actual politics the esoteric inter- 
pretation of the terms ra/and rz/4yz. Yet it has been noted that Khumaini 
was ambiguous about the actual role of Gnostic thought, of the implica- 
tions of its significant terms, and thus of the whole esoteric structure of 
authority that rises parallel to the juristic one. In his significant political 
works he implied that only the Imams were W/7 a/--amr. In Kashif a/-asrar 
he wrote that only one who had been throughout his life infallible could 
be called 2/7 a/-anur. 


Only someone who during the whole period of his duty acted in ac- 
cordance with the will of God may be called “7 a/amr. Therefore 
the w/d a/-amr is precisely that person whom the Prophet took in the 
presence of 7000 others (i.e. the Imam ‘Ali) and made known to the 
people, and precisely that source of authority, who from behind the 
curtain of occultation (i.e, the Twelfth Imam) makes clear the duty 
of today. °° 


5 M.H Rajabi, Zindigy-y7 siyasi-yí lam Khumaini, 1 (Tehran 1371/ 1992), p. 130. 

57 There has been since Safavid times a potential for a well-qualified jurist of excellent 
character to assume the authority of the Imam. See J. Chardin, Voyages en Perse et autres Jeur 
de J Orient NY (Paris, 1811), p. 216. Khumaini drew upon a tradition from the Twelfth Imam 
highlighted by Mulla Ahmad Naragi d. 1245/1830, who argued that it is the right of the muyiatid 
to act as the successor of the Im&m in all his powers over his community, not just in the matters 
of the shar/&s. See A H. Hairi, “The Legitimacy of the Early Qajar Rulers as Viewed by the Shiu 
Religious Leaders,” Avidale Kastern Studies, Nol 24 (1988), pp. 278-9; A.K. Moussavi, “The 
Establishment of the Position of the Marja’iyyat-i Taqlid in the Twelver Shii Community,” 
franian Studies, XVI (1985), p. 43; A.A. Sachedina, Zhe Just Ruler un Shiite Islam , (OUP, 
1988), p. 207 

58 S. Arjomand, “Ideological Revolution in Shiism,” in S. Arjomand, ed., Authority and 
Political Culture in Shlism, (SUNY, 1988), p. 195. 

69 Khumaini, Aasd/ p. 284. 
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Khumaini thus stops short of making the connection that the infallibil- 
ity of the Prophet and Imams is imparted to the “ama” and to them 
accrues the authority of the #7 2/amr. In this he would appear to be in 
accordance with what appears to be the general view of Imami mwyfa41as 


that only the Prophets and Imams may be called 2/7 a/amr. In Vilgyat-s 


fagif he was still holding to the tradition that, “It is our duty to follow and 
obey the holders of authority, who according to our beliefs, are the 
Imams.”°° In fact in a work issued at the time of the revolution called 
Kitab albai or Nama’ az imāãm and used by Khumaini’s followers as a 
manifesto for an Islamic revolution, Khumaini carefully distinguished be- 
tween existential (“2évin/ vi/gyaand relative (/Wbari) wilgya. The former 
he designated as referring only to the spiritual eminence attained only by 
the prophets and the Imams, and the latter as a duty of the 1/2727" to 
administer and govern specifically by implementation of the shar ah? 
The intention was to enhance the claims of the {/z74” to political legiti- 
macy while dispelling any impression that they aspired to a direct line to 
the divine. Vi/7vawas specifically defined as “government and adminis- 
tration of the state and implementation of the laws of the sacred path.” 
The authority to govern derived from the knowledge of those laws. It 
was that knowledge ///77/ which entitled them to be called va/-17 arr 
uti aan. Thus Khumaini was at pains to dispel any impression amongst 
both Sunnis and Shia that the w/#74 aspired to the infallibility and di- 
vine knowledge of the Imams. Whatever his private views, he did not 
deviate from public orthodoxy. Yet, as Enayat has pointed out, the exi- 
gencies of the struggle for power in the early years of the Revolution led 
the %/zmé” to foster indirectly the impression that they were vested with 
extraordinary powers.®* There has long been a distinction between what 
the emë” write, in what context, what they say and what they encour- 
age or allow their followers to say. It has ever been the case that the 
uam” have expressed different views in writing in the context of differ- 
ent disciplines without perceiving any contradiction between these views.™ 
Thus in works of jurisprudence the tendency is for the writer to express 
strictly orthodox opinions. In a political treatise such as Mvat-s lagih 
the writer may bring innovative interpretations to traditions or emphasize 
traditions hitherto neglected with a greater sense of freedom. In a work 


6 Algar, XAumainy, p. 91. 

6! H. Enayat, “Iran. Khumayni's Concept of the Guardianship of the Jurisconsult,” in 
J.P. Piscatori ed., /staa in the Political Process. (CUP, 1983), p 163 

62 Jdem G Rose, “Velayat-e Fagih.” p 180 

63 Enayat, av. p 163, 

6t See N Calder, “Legitimacy and Accommodation in Safavid Iran the Juristic Theory of 
Muhammad Baqir Sabzavari d 1090/1679," Mæn XXY (1987), p 94 See also Martin A.s% 
p. 36 
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primarily issued for the edification of followers, such as A7/#b al-bar the 
writer may make freer play with terms which in the strict context of juris- 
prudence they would handle with more precision. Finally, while himself 
not overtly claiming the charisma that accrues to a term such as “74éz7, 
with its connotation of divine guidance, a member of the &/emdé may 
permit his following to draw their own conclusions and propagate them if 
it helps to generate support in a political cause. 

Ultimately, as Khumaini made clear in Myat/ agih, bis authority 
rested on orthodox grounds, that is on his knowledge as a jurist. So why 
keep to the knowledge of the jurist? Why with his background in “a 
did he not make more use of the potential of knowledge of the transcen- 
dent? As already mentioned, Khumaini’s earliest interest had been in 2/z. 
From 1936 to 1941 he moved into the related topic of ethics, and from 1941 
onwards he gradually developed an expertise in 4g, publishing many 
works in that discipline in which he had hitherto had little specializa- 
tion. It appears that he terminated even the classes in 47/27 that he 
taught to a select few of his students. His exact reasons are not yet 
known, but it may be pointed out that mysticism has always had the devo- 
tion of the few, and that the knowledge gleaned through the mystic path 
has by its nature been considered esoteric—indeed Khumaini warned in 
Misbéh al-fidéva that it cannot be widely disseminated.®” Only the elect 
would be suited to engage in the path of knowledge of the divine through 
continued burning of the soul. As long as Khumaini kept to 47/27 he was 
confronted with the classic problem of the philosopher who seeks to en- 
gage in the actual political context—that is, philosophy by its elevated na- 
ture cannot provide a link with, or a power base amongst, the ordinary 
people. The philosopher is thus dependent upon others to implement his 
ideas, be they individuals such as kings and princes, or organizations such 
as those related to orthodox religion and the s4a/72/. There is in addition 
the possibility of him laying himself open to the accusation of heterodoxy. 
Ibn ‘Arabi had always been regarded as suspect by the orthodox ‘w/am7- 
Khumaini’s mentor, Shahabadi, was frowned upon in Qum for his interest 
in ¥/92 In terms of engagement with society at large, therefore, 7/27 
did not provide a solid base. The ordinary people came to religion through 
the Qur’an, the mosque and the s4a/7%4, which touches upon most as- 
pects of their personal life. Therefore in religion the principle path to 
close contact with ordinary people lies through knowledge of the sharra% 
—that is through jurisprudence. It transforms abstract ideas about people's 


65 For the chronology of his works see Ustadı. “Athar,” pp 56-61 He worked mainly on 
irfgn from 1925-1936, on ekAdiy from 1936-41 and on Zy% from 1941 onwards 

6 Fischer, Zax p 242 

§? Khumaini, As&44, pp 213-4 
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lives and goals into political directives and social norms which shape the 
life of the community.®8 {Zz opens up the way to a much wider base of 
support, and is the door to mobilization of the masses. Thus Khumaini 
emphasized the sfar/#/ and the u/amas qualification to interpret it. 
Only through the implementation of the s4a7/24 under government by 
the %/amg’ could there be true and just Islamic government, that is to say 
legitimate government. So ’/z also opened the way to the legitimization 
of the taking of power. Classic to Iranian history is the trend that %-@ 
mobilizes support for revolution, but “secures the state. 6° 

Yet the jurist as such does not emanate political charisma—the ability 
to generate widespread devotion in the political arena. That must be drawn 
from personal qualities and reference to their associations. So Khumaini 
continued to’ play upon the image of the leader with the divine aura evolved 
in the Iranian Islamic tradition both from the tales of the Imam and from 
the vision of Ibn ‘Arabi and Mulla Sadra. In this way he could present 
himself as a political leader who had mastery of the theoretical sciences, 
and the practical knowledge necessary for government, as well as the 
moral and intellectual perfection that made him worthy of power. 

He could present himself as a leader and guide who would bring a 
just order to the community, informed by a profound knowledge of the 
unseen. Such ma//2/ could also be used in the shaping of the van- 
guard, the righteous elect, courageous in the face of oppression, unremit- 
ting in the “724c’ against the debilitations of the ego. They could provide 
both an example to others and the corps that mobilized the larger section 
of the population. 
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68 W Montgomery Watt, /s4ezve Philosophy and Theology. (Edinburgh, 1964), p 141 
69 As, for example, happened in the Safavid period I am grateful for this point to Muhammad 
Ali Kazembeyki of the Centre for the Great Islamic Encyclopaedia in Tehran. 
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SALAFT-ORIENTATION IN SUDANESE MAHDISM* 


How is Sudanese Mahdism “Represented” in Japanese? 


Clifford Geertz suggests that the anthropologist’s crucial task is to 
“write” a social and cultural life of the people in whose community s/he 
has just carried out field research. ! l 

Yet “writing” involves not only representing a people and interpreting 
their values and practices—Geertz’s primary concern—but writing for a 
particular audience, with its own shared understandings and assumptions. 
Thus ethnography, especially the ethnography of religion, must be not 
only writing-oriented—Geertz’s lasting contribution—but also reading-ori- 
ented, sensitive to the understandings, assumptions and practices of the 
intended audience. Sensitivity of perspective becomes particularly appar- 
ent in this paper, in which a Japanese social anthropologist, the author, 
explains to a mainly English-speaking audience how Sudanese Mahdism 
is represented and interpreted in Japan. 

Having conducted fieldwork in a village (called here “Mahmūdāb” as a 
pseudonym) along the Nile in the northern Sudan, I was faced on my re- 
turn to Japan with the challenge of representing the villagers’ life not only 
to my anthropological colleagues in Japan but also to general readers.? 

A majority of the villagers claim to be Mahdist in the sense that their 
ancestors were devoted followers of the Mahdist movement in the last 
two decades of the nineteenth century. They also support the Umma Party, 


* This paper is a revised version of one presented ın the National Endowment Humanities 
Summer Seminar for College Teachers, “Re-Imaging Societies. the Middle East and Central 
Asia,” held at Dartmouth College from June 19 to August 3, 1995. I am grateful for the kindness 
and advice of the seminar participants, especially Dale F. Bickelman, its director, who generously 
invited me as a special participant and gave me valuable advice and suggestions, and Christine 
Eickelman, who revised my first English draft Needless to say, I am alone responsible to any 
faults in this paper. 

! Clifford Geertz, in G Olson “The Social Scientist as Author Clifford Geertz on Ethnography 
and Social Construction,” in /ourna/ of Advanced Composition, 11 (1992), pp 247-8, 

2 My fieldwork was conducted with the support of research grants from the Japanese Ministry 
of Education for an overseas study project led by Professor Katsuyoshi Fuku: (National Museum 
of Ethnology and, then, Kyoto University) I stayed in the village, Mahmadab, from October 1986 
to January 1987, October to December 1989 and January to March 1994, for a total of five months 
excluding trips to Khartoum and other places in the northern and eastern Sudan. For an 
ethnographical report of the village ın English, see my “Water, Land and Labor in Irngation 
Agriculture along the Nile. Cases from the Northern Sudan,” in S. Sato and E Kurimoto (eds ) 
Essays in Northeast Attican Area Studies (Osaka: National Museum of Ethnology, 1996). 
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established under the leadership of ‘Abd al-Rahmdan, the last son of the 
Mahdi in the middle of this century.? 

Explaining the significance of the villagers’ political and religious ori- 
entation and sense of their past posed special problems for me. Most Japa- 
nese have little knowledge of African history in general and less of the 
Sudan. On the other hand, for my anthropological colleagues in Japan, the 
Mahdist movement is usually only briefly invoked as an example of the 
kind of “nativistic” or “revitalization” movement which frequently occurred 
in the “primitive” societies in the latter half of the nineteenth century and 
the early half of this century.* 

Thus, in accounting for various aspects of the socio-cultural life of 
the contemporary Mahdists, my first task was to give the Japanese read- 
ers general information about the historical background of the Mahdist 
movement in the last century.°I choose to build it equally on historical 
and popular representations. For an historical approach, I summarize P. 
M. Holt's pioneering and now-classic work on the Mahdist movement, 
depicting the main personalities, socio-cultural backgrounds, and impor- 
tant events. ® 

I knew, however, that one of few books which deals with the Mahdist 
movement available to the Japanese readership is Alan Moorehead’s 72e 
White Nile.’ it was translated into Japanese immediately after its publi- 
cation in English, in 1960, the “year of Africa.” The original publication 
date is significant. When no fewer than seventeen African countries cel- 
ebrated their independence from colonial rule, Moorehead presented 
English readers with stereotyped but evocative images, such as that of 
the savage, violent and fanatic Muslims obstinately resisting the English, 
who had the noble mission of spreading their civilization into the “Dark 
Continent.” The book is a good example of recent “Orientalism,” as the 
term is used by Edward Said. Considering the familiarity of Japanese 
readers with this book, I had to criticize its basic point of view and point 
out its shortcomings. 


3 In the last election, so far, held in April 1986, the Umma Party obtained 948 votes in the 
village, while the Democratic Unionist Party (supported partly by the A4aéz2/va Order) obtained 
only two votes, and the National Islamic Front 27 votes. 

* For these concepts, see R. Linton, “Nativistic Movements” American Anthropologist 45, 
no 2 (1943); and A. Wallace, “Revitalization Movements,” American Anthropologist 58, no. 2 
(1956). 

5 See my book in Japanese, K. Ohtsuka, 7etusuto no Mahudersumu. Sudan no 

‘Dochakushugiindou” to sono Tenka: (Mahdisn Described in Texts: Sudanese ‘Nativistic 
Movement” froin an Anthropological Ferspective/ (Tokyo: University of Tokyo Press, 1995), 
especially pp. 33-73 

6 P.M. Holt, 74e Mabadist State in the Sudan, 1881-1898 (2nd ed) (Nairobi: Oxford 
University Press, 1977). 

7 A. Moorehead, 74e White /Vi/e (London: Hamish Hamilton, 1960). The slightly abridged 
new edition with many illustrations was published in 1983 by Penguin Books, Harmondsworth. 
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Holt and Moorehead share one feature: They depict the movement from 
an outsider’s point of view. However, one finds a third source, the biogra- 
phy of the Sudanese Mahdi, Muhammad Ahmad ibn ‘Abdallah (1844-1885), 
which was originally written in Arabic by Ismail ‘Abd al-Qadir, a devoted 
Mahdist, during the early years of the Mahdist state. ‘Abd al-Qadir’s book 
illustrates Mahdist portrayal of themselves, although his book itself was 
banned after XZ247 ‘Abdallahi ibn Muhammad purged him. (The A222, 
power holder of the Mahdist state after the Mahdi's death, nevertheless 
had personally commanded the biography to be written.) Partially trans- 
lated into English, ‘Abd al-Qadir’s book offers an insider's perspective on 
Mahdist revolt against Egyptian and British “invaders” or “infidels.” 

For the Japanese audience, my strategy was to introduce the contents 
of these three “texts” in succession and to comment critically on them. 
This provided Japanese readers with three “versions” of the movement 
presented from essentially different points of view. Taken together, the 
three accounts suggest some of the ways in which Sudanese Mahdism has 
been previously represented, at least some aspects of the “Orientalism” 
and partisanship explicit in the three texts. 

My account also addressed a second, complementary issue: What are 
the distinctive features of Sudanese Mahdism, both as a nineteenth cen- 
tury “nativistic movement” and as a contemporary phenomenon which I 
observed in the northern Sudan? How is it distinguished from other forms 
of Islam? 


An Anthropological Approach to Sudanese Mahdism 


Anthropological research increasingly gives primacy to the “native” 
perspective while also acknowledging the importance of other viewpoints. 
Of the three texts I used to situate the Mahdist movement, ‘Abd al-Qadir’s 
biography is the most anthropologically relevant because it presents the 
self-images of Mahdists and their activities. In this context, the biography 
predictably gives us valuable information about their ideology in the late 
nineteenth century. 

The Mahdist state, established in 1885 after the conquest of Khartoum, 
the seat of the Egyptian colonial government, perished in 1898 after the 
overwhelming attack of the Anglo-Egyptian army. An Anglo-Egyptian con- 
dominium then ruled the Sudan until the end of 1955. During the condo- 
minium period, Mahdist influence revived dramatically under the 
leadership of ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Mahdi, who formed the Umma Party in 


8 H., Shaked, 7Ze Life of the Sudanese Mahdi (New Brunswick: Transaction Books, 1978), 
For the fate of the biographer, see Shaked’s “Introduction,” pp. 16-31. 
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1945.9 Most of the people of the village where I carried out fieldwork rec- 
ognize themselves as devoted followers of the Mahdist creed as preached 
and spread by the Mahdi, ‘Abd al-Rahman and other Mahdist leaders. 

During fieldwork in Mahmiidab, I fortunately obtained three booklets 
written by al-Sddiq al-Mahdi, the supreme leader of the Umma Party and 
one of the prominent statesmen in the contemporary Sudan. In one of 
these texts entitled 2/ 4a%t/the Customs/, al-Sadiq instructs the Mahdists 
in the correct and proper customs they have to follow as Muslims. 1° He 
refers to such customs as marriage, funerals, imitation of another sex, fe- 
male circumcision, artificial transformation of a part of the human body 
and, lastly, the use of terms of respect. 

Although al-Sadig does not explicitly propagate Mahdist politico-reli- 
gious ideology in this text, one can elicit, at least, some aspects of the 
ideology through examining his instruction in the appropriate Mahdist 
ways of life. Referring to the field data, moreover, I can compare what 
al-Sadig advises his followers to do with practices which the villagers in 
Mahmidab actually carry out. What the Mahdist leader preaches in the 
booklet is mainly, if not perfectly, observed by the villagers in their daily 
and ceremonial life. 

Because these two texts, namely the biography of the Mahdi and a 
booklet written by al-Sddig, can be conceived to represent, at least in part, 
significant aspects of the politico-religious ideology held by the Sudanese 
Mahdist, an examination of them suggests some of the characteristics of 
Sudanese Mahdism which are common to the last two decades of the nine- 
teenth century and the latter half of this century. 


The Prophet and his Age as an Ideal Model 


Haim Shaked appropriately points out in the conclusion of his transla- 
tion of the Mahdi’'s biography that its author, ‘Abd al-Oadir, “strenuously 
contended that Muhammad Ahmad was re-enacting the role of the Prophet 
Muhbammad.”!! In fact, a main theme which we can elicit from the Mahdi's 
biography is that he and his followers sincerely regarded the Prophet as 
the perfect model or the ultimate ideal truly and rightly guiding their reli- 
gious, political, military and other activities. 

First of all, this biography is called s/7zin Arabic, the same term used 
for the authoritative biographies of the Prophet himself. Adopting this 


9 For the Mahdist's politico-religious activities ın the condominium and the independent 
Sudan periods, see, among others, P. M. Holt andM W Daly, 4 Astary of the Sudan (4th ed) 
(London and New York: Longman, 1988), and G Warburg, /s/am, VVatonalisin and Communism 
40 & Traditional Society: the Case of Sudan (London: Frank Cass, 1978). 

10 Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi, #/4c#@¢(Ummdurman Hay’at Shu’in al-Ansar, 1981). 

l Shaked, op. cit. p. 218 
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word for the title of the Mahdi's biography, its author and Mahdists in 
general suggest that the Mahdi’s life can be rightly compared with that of 
the Prophet. 

According to the biography, Muhammad Ahmad had many character- 
istics which corresponded to those of the expected Mahdi as announced 
by the Prophet and his Companions /s#476za/. his name and his father’s 
name, noble descent from the Prophet's family, physical features such as 
a bald forehead and an aquiline nose, and so on. This was invoked as 
evidence that he, Muhammad Ahmad, was an authentic Mahdi. !? More- 
over, it is believed that Muhammad Ahmad was first revealed his mahdiship 
through a vision or a voice of the Prophet and that the latter continuously 
gave advice to the Sudanese Mahdi whenever he faced a critical situation 
and had to make a significant decision. It is said that this is the reason 
why the Mahdi recognized himself as the true deputy or successor of 
Muhammad /4haliat rasti AIh). 

The Mahdi's behavior and many incidents that involved him and other 
Mahdists were mystically matched to those of the Prophet and his Com- 
panions: Muhammad Ahmad first confided to ‘Abdallahi, who became later 
the first 442/72 and the powerful leader of the Mahdist state, that he was 
revealed his mahdiship by the Prophet, just as the Prophet confided to 
Abii Bakr, the first 442/77 of the Islamic Amna. '8 

The author also points to a parallel between events of the Mahdist 
movement in its early stage and those of the Prophet's time: the initial 
followers mainly came from weaker sections of the society; men or groups 
with power repudiated stubbornly the religious calling of the devotees; a 
messenger sent from Khartoum to command their obedience to the ruler 
in the capital was similar to one dispatched from the king of the Sassanid 
Persians to the Prophet. !* 

An interesting parallel can be found between the Mahdists first battle 
against the government's army from Khartoum on Abd Island (1881), and 
the Prophet's battles fought against people of Mecca, the battles of Badr 
(624) and Uhud (625). The battle of Aba was fought on Friday, the 16th of 
Ramadan and the battle of Badr on Friday, the 17th of Ramadan; both 
Mahdists and the Prophet's Companions had only one or two horses; the 
number of Mahdists participating in it was little more than 300 and of 
Companions 314; the number of martyrs was 12 in Aba and 14 in Badr; in 
both battlefields, the ground was deep with mud due to rain; the Mahdi 
was wounded in Aba as the Prophet was in Badr. 


2 fbr, pp 51-7. 
13 Jord, pp 64-5 
4 Jbid, pp. 70-5 
5 /bid p 82. 
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After the battle of Aba, the Mahdists moved strategically to Jabal al- 
Qadir in Kordofan and they called this move 4//z, parallel to the move by 
the Prophet and the Companions from Mecca to Medina in 622. Just as the 
conquest of Mecca came at the last stage of the Prophet's campaign, the 
Mahdists defeated Sennar, the old capital of the Funj Sultanate, in the 
final stage of their military operations. There was only one case in which 
emissaries were killed by the enemy in both of the campaigns. 1° 

In addition, the author of the biography insists that the Mahdi fol- 
lowed faithfully certain practices of the Prophet: he corresponded by let- 
ters, accepted advice of pious followers, and buried bodies of martyrs in 
the battlefield. *’ 

It is worthy to note, however, that, although the Mahdi brought about 
many miracles in the fighting, his extraordinary deeds were not called 
muvzat but karam! The latter usually indicates a miracle performed 
by a saint (waor s4ayvé4), while the former is specially reserved for that 
of the Prophet. In terms of miracles, then, the Mahdi may be thought to 
be close, not to the Prophet, but to a Muslim saint. 

Given the numerous examples which the author of the biography men- 
tions as parallels between activities of the Mahdi and his followers and 
those of the Prophet and his Companions, how do we interpret his insis- 
tence on this point in the authoritative, if temporarily, text on the life of 
the Sudanese Mahdi? 

It could be said that any Muslim should follow the example of the 
Prophet, the swe, and much of the Mahdi’s recorded behavior may be 
perceived as corresponding to that of pious Muslims. Although some as- 
pects of his behavior could be regarded as those of a devotee rigorously 
observing Islamic Law, the author makes a point of drawing parallels too 
emphatically to depict the Mahdi as a mere pious Muslim. Instead, he 
seems to stress that these correspondences were so mysterious that none 
can intentionally realize them except Allah. This fact proves, consequently, 
that Muhammad Ahmad was the real Mahdi who was granted secret power 
and mission by Allah and who was recommended by the Prophet. 

The Mahdi appeared to accept his divine destiny and to follow con- 
sciously the examples of the Prophet. Not only did he observe the instruc- 
tions of the swzza strictly as a faithful believer, but he also deliberately 
applied some of the same methods adopted by the Prophet for organizing 
followers in his own group as well as some of the same terminology. In 
addition to his naming the strategic move to Jabal al-Oadir 477z, he ap- 


16 Jia, pp. 89, 191, 110 
17 bid, pp 67, 81, 99. 
18 /bid,, p. 60. 
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pointed four of the senior staff—although one of them, the leader of the 
Sanusiva Order in Libya, gave no reply to the Mahdi—to be 442///2. This 
reminds us of the first four caliphs elected among the Companions. 

Concerning the Arabic term indicating a Mahdist, Holt points out that 
the Mahdi called his followers aasarinstead of daréwish.'? While the lat- 
ter term was used by the Mahdists themselves in the very initial stage and 
continued to be used in English and other literature against or hostile to 
Mahdism, the former has been used self-referentially by the contempo- 
rary Mahdists. The a#szris the special title used for the Helpers who had 
generously received the Prophet and his followers /auAgirtin/ in Medina. 
In the Mahdi’s biography, on the other hand, “the Mahdi's adherents are 
usually referred to in the Sia [the biography] as 4s/7d, a term reminis- 
cent of the title 574442 —traditionally associated with the Prophet's Com- ` 
panions.”“° 

If the Mahdi was guided directly by the Prophet, he would become 
the living example to Muslims and could be the source of Divine Law, 
which all Muslims are obliged to observe. Certainly, he nullified deci- 
sively four legitimate Sunni law schools /(7nmedh4zhs/, and ignored com- 
pletely the authority of the %/22747 if they denied his mahdiship.*! In this 
respect, the Mahdi claimed Islamic legitimacy on the basis of direct con- 
tact with the Prophet, and his claimed role as halifat rasti Allāh, the 
successor of the Messenger of God, was not based on his reputation as an 
Islamic scholar. 

Among the features of the Sudanese Mahdist movement in the last 
century we find a strong inclination toward using as models the first gen- 
eration, or forerunners /s2/2/ of Islam. One must ask whether this s2/2/- 

orientation can be found in the ideology of contemporary Mahdists. 

In order to verify the presence of a sz/z//- orientation in contemporary 
Sudanese Mahdism, we examine what al-Sadig al-Mahdi preaches to his 
followers in his 4/ Ada 

Al-Sādiq gives instruction on six “Muslim” customs. First, his advice 
on marriage /zaway/ advises reducing of the amount of bridewealth (224, 
or sadaga in Mahmiidab) and the expenditures for wedding ceremonies to 
a modest or reasonable level. To legitimate his advice, he gives the cases 
of Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet, and the “Mother of the believers” 
(supposedly ‘A’isha) whose wedding ceremonies were said to be very simple 
ones, and cites decisions of the Mahdi and his son, ‘Abd al-Rahman, to 
limit the amount of bridewealth. Moreover, he prohibits listening to inde- 


8 Holt, go. cré, pp. 121-2. 
% Shaked, op. cit, p. 220. 
21 Holt, go. cv, pp. 110, 132 
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cent songs, drinking wine, indulging in “degenerate” amusements, and 
seating women with men during a wedding ceremony. 

Wedding ceremonies in Mahmiidab, in fact, were very modest, com- 
pared with those held in the neighboring village, whose population is said 
to be half Mahdists and half supporters of the A“#afm/ive Order, an old 
Sudanese rival of the Mahdist movement. One hardliner Mahdist in 
Mahmudab even declared that they did not hold a wedding ceremony af- 
ter the formal marriage contract meeting. A few of the villagers, however, 
invited a team of singers of religious song /7vaa/Z/ from al-Damar city and 
gave a small party in their homestead. It is also said that they used to hold 
a wedding ceremony for men in the night immediately after the marriage 
contract. On that occasion, the bridegroom whipped the backs of young, 
unmarried male villagers, who were, in turn, expected to laugh loudly to 
show their bravery. But such a custom seems to have disappeared today. 

In addition, although some of newly married couples in this region 
follow the custom of visiting a saint’s tomb located in a nearby village, it 
is said that no couple in Mahmudab does this. Unlike the Wahhabi of 
Saudi Arabia, who completely deny the existence of Muslim saints and 
even Sufism, the Mahdists do not forbid the custom of visiting the tombs 
of saints and asking for their favors. However, the Mahdist keeps such 
practices at a distance. 

The second custom al-Sadiq discusses is funeral ceremonies (a tirn). 
He refers to the saying of the Prophet concerning a Muslim's obligation to 
attend a co-religionist’s funeral, the Mahdi’s ban on some additional non- 
Islamic customs kept in many of the Sudanese funeral ceremonies and 
‘Abd al-Rahman’s instruction to restrict the funeral period to three days. 
Lastly, al-Sadiq provides the following advice to Mahdists regarding fu- 
neral ceremonies: 1) Islamic Law obligates attendance at a funeral prayer, 
visiting a bereaved family, and taking part in a burial ceremony. 2) A 
funeral lasts three days for men and women, and guests must be received 
only at the place where the burial is held. 3) A widow must observe the 
Sdd@ (a period when remarriage is forbidden) ruled by Islamic Law, but 
need not preserve other customs regarded not as Islamic but as Sudanese 
traditions, which impose more severe prohibitions and taboos. Generally, 
he stresses a simplification of ceremonies, as well as the exclusion of non- 
Islamic, Sudanese elements. The villagers wholly follow these instructions 
and sometimes shorten a funeral period to two days only. 

Although al-Sadig studied in England for several years and visited other 
Western countries many times, he clearly is against the custom of one 
gender imitating the other in terms of clothes and behavior patterns 
(tashbih), He even says that sexual perversions found in Western coun- 
tries are an indication of the collapse and breakup of these societies. Not 
only in Mahmutdab but also in the Sudan, a dress code of men is obviously 
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distinguished from that of women and their living spaces are formally 
separated from each other. 

The Sudan is notorious as a country keeping the custom of female 
circumcision /442/4q/), especially the severe type called Pharaonic, although 
this type of circumcision has been officially banned by the Sudanese legis- 
lation. ** Al-Sadigq encourages male circumcision which, he writes, has some 
hygienic merit and is a part of suzna, but he strictly forbids the Pharaonic 
type of female circumcision because of its harm to a girl and her future 
husband. He recommends a rather milder type called Suzy if they wish 
to keep the custom. But this is one of the few cases in which the villagers 
do not follow al-Sddiq’'s instruction and it is said that girls in Mahmidab 
are operated on for a Pharaonic circumcision. 

Artificial transformations of part of the human body to beautify it 
(tamil), including tattooing, scarring and wigging, have been carried out 
among many ethnic groups in the Sudan. Al-Sddig also bans these cus- 
toms, saying that they do much harm to the human body which Allāh 
generously creates, and that the Prophet himself criticized them. These 
customs, though they prevailed once in the Sudan, seem to have gone out 
of fashion today and most of young people in the northern Sudan do not 
keep them. 

Because the Mahdi once announced that his followers must not call 
each other by terms of respect like stayéh, fay, or sayyid, al-Sadiq ad- 
vises that the Mahdists follow his instruction. Al-Sddiq himself prefers to 
be called by a Awyza, a term of reference such as “the father of so-and-so.” 
Generally, Sudanese use terms of respect much less frequently than Egyp- 
tians do and this is the case in Mahmitidab. 

Although the villagers rarely call each other by these terms of respect, 
in daily contexts they do call each other by a nickname (44g24, sometimes 
translated as a term of respect) more often than by a proper name. Thus it 
may be said that they follow the advice of their leader in one context and 
disobey him in the other. 7° 

In his instruction, al-Sadiq only refers to verses from the Qur’an, say- 
ings of the Prophet, and instructions of the Mabdi and ‘Abd al-Rahman. 
He never mentions the names of any &/gmé” or their works, though he 


42 For general information on female circumcision in the Sudan, see A El Dareer, Woman, 
Why do Fou Weep? (London: Zed Press, 1982) 

43 One of the interesting issues here ıs how many villagers can read al-Sddiq's booklet 
Regrettably, I do not have any reliable data on this respect The data concerning educational 
backgrounds of the members of the village councils, however, reveal some aspects of the 
literacy level of the villagers. Among the 40 members of the Northern and Southern Village 
Councils in 1994, only 30% of them have a certificate of finishing the junior high school or 
more. Eight persons (20%) are illiterate We may suppose that al-Sadig's “text” would not be so 
much circulated as we expect in the village, except among a few with sufficient literacy 
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emphasizes the importance of Islamic Law as well. In an introduction to 
the booklet he cites the Mahdi's proclamation, in which he repudiates a 
conservative traditionalism //zg/q@/ and encourages a reform /75/24/ and a 
renewal //z/did/ of Islam. As indicated above, the Mahdists offer a severe 
challenge to the traditional authority of the %/za#7 who have been proud 
of their guardianship of Islamic Law for a long time. The Mahdists, in 
fact, ignore the (lamaé’’s work, and insist that they derive their Islamic 
legitimacy directly from the Qur’an and the Prophet. This attitude may be 
counted as one example of their s2/z/7- orientation. 

The Mahdists generally attack not only u/aa4~’s traditionalism, but 
also the other kind of tradition prevailing in the Sudan. These are the non- 
Islamic, indigenous customs adopted by most of the Sudanese since the 
old days.** Mahdists criticize them basically as degenerative and corrup- 
tive elements which must be excluded completely from an authentic Mus- 
lim society. Al-Sadig certainly shares in this stance and clearly expresses 
it in the booklet. 

Conversely, al-Sadiq recommends customs conforming to Islamic Law, 
such as saving money and time in marriage or funeral ceremonies, keep- 
ing the human body and mind as natural as possible (the ban on the imita- 
tion of the other sex, on Pharaonic circumcision and on the artificial 
transformation of a human body) and stressing equality among Muslims 
(the ban on using terms of respect). 

Even though he claims these are authentic Islamic customs, it seems 
to me that they, or some of them, are what the modernist tries to imple- 
ment in society as well. It reminds me, moreover, of some aspects of the 
Protestant ethic, which, as Max Weber points out, had an intimate rela- 
tionship with, if not resulted in, modern capitalism. It also suggests the 
“P” characteristics syndrome, as contrasted with the “C” characteristics 
syndrome, which Ernest Gellner suggested in “The Pendulum Swing Theory 
of Islam.”25 

Gellner argues that these syndromes symbolize two polar images of 
religious forms, that is, monotheistic and polytheistic, between which 
religions, at least some of them, fluctuate in the long term like a pendu- 


24 For the Mahdi's legislation in this respect, see Holt, op. cit, p. 130 

235 M. Weber, Zhe Protestant &thic and the Spirit of Capitalism (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1930), E. Gellner, “The Pendulum Swing Theory of Islam,” in R. Robertson (ed.), Sociology of 
Religion (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1969). In this paper, Gellner proposed that the C 
syndrome includes such characteristics as tendency towards hierarchy, priesthood or ritual 
specialization and a multiplicity of spints, the incarnation of religion in perceptual symbols or 
images, tendency towards profusion of ritual and mystical practices, and an ethic of loyalty 
towards personality. And the P includes characteristics such as strict monotheism, puritanism, 
stress on scriptural revelation and on literacy, egalitarianism between believers, absence of 
special mediation or hierarchy, minimization of ritual or mystical extravagance, and the 
observance of rules. See p 130. 
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lum swing. Or they might be considered mere analytical concepts to ex- 
plain different characteristics which religions happen to emphasize de- 
pending on ecological, historical and social conditions. Using these 
concepts, he explained variants of one religion such as those found within 
Islam, or variance of two religions such as those found each side of the 
Mediterranean. 

No matter what Gellner originally imagined, the way of naming, the 
“P” and the “C,” I think, clearly comes from the historical experience of 
European Christianity. Compared with Catholicism (“C”), Protestantism, 
which inheres naturally in the P characteristics, could, at least in its initial 
stage, have special intimate relationships with the “modernizing” drives 
or the “Capitalistic ethos” and have kept some of the “modern” factors. In 
the beginning, it could be regarded as a more “modernized” form of Chris- 
tianity than Catholicism. ?® 

By the analogy with Christianity, is it arguable that, since the Sudan- 
ese Mahdism shows clearly a s@/#/rorientation which includes some of 
the P characteristics, it could be counted as a somewhat “modernized” 
form of Islam. One could certainly imagine that the then prevailing form 
of Islam in the Sudan was a more or less syncretic one, which contained 
many indigenous Sudanese elements and seemed to emphasize the C char- 
acteristics like ardent devotion to a personality of a Sufi sfavA/ or a saint, 
indulgence in ritual excitement, and relative ignorance of the Scriptures 
and the Canonical Law. ?’ 


Salaft-Orientation in Islamist Movements 


The s#/2/- orientation, discussed above, can be more or less shared 
by most, if not all, of the Islamist movements. In addition to the so-called 
“Salaya movement,” advocated and spread over the Muslim world by 
Muhammad ‘Abduh and his disciple Rashid Rida in the early decades of 
20th century, the Wabhabist campaign, propagated theologically by Ibn 
‘Abd al-Wahhab and led militarily by the Saudi family in the Arabian Pen- 
insula in the 18th and 19th centuries, clearly showed the s#/#/7- inclina- 


45 It 1s noteworthy that one of the crucial issues which scholars studying the “modernization” 
process of non-Western countries have discussed is the search for a “substitute” for the Protestant 
ethic. One of the classic works dealing with Japanese history is R. Bellah, 7otugawe Religion: 
the Values of Pre-lndustrial japan (New York: Free Press, 1957). Considering rapid economic 
growth in eastern Asia since the 1980s, some scholars even suggest a presence of “Confucian 
capitalism.” Such arguments, although some of them are very rough, partly invoke my discussion 
on the “modernized” form of Islam. 

47 Before his declaration of the mahdiship, Muhammad Ahmad once belonged to the 
Samméanive Order. One day, he firmly criticized his shaykh’s decision to permit dancing and 
music in a feast on circumcision of the latter's sons According to the prospective Mahdi, these 
amusements deviated from the Islamic Law. From this episode, Holt indicated Muhammad 
Ahmad's “the fundamentalist rigorism ” See Holt, op cx.. pp 47-48 
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tions as A. Hourani, among others, points out.?8 Holt also argues that the 
Mahdi “did not seek to restore the lost society of the Fun] period, but a 
more remote, more sanctified community—the zuma of the Prophet 
Muhammad and his Companions. In this respect, the Mahdia displays 
analogies with other movements such as the Wahhabiya.”?? This orienta- 
tion, that is, approval of the age of the Prophet and his companions and 
the community they built as the ideal model of the Muslim society, is 
shared by those Islamist movements that have emerged into the political 
scene of the Muslim world since the 1970s, though they, unlike the Sudan- 
ese Mahdist, do not repudiate the theological and jurisprudential author- 
ity of at least some of the %/g27%° such as Ibn Taymiya. 30 

Although it is the case that Sudanese Mahdism and some of the con- 
temporary Islamist movements indeed share a s#/2/- orientation, it must 
be emphasized that they show a great variety of political responses to the 
established regime, and variation in the cultural and religious significance 
in different societies. 

As Beshir points out, while the Sudanese Mahdist movement in the 
nineteenth century was certainly a revolutionary one, its activities in this 
century, which he calls “Neo-Mahdism,” may be characterized as reform- 
ist.31 Indeed, the Umma Party today is said to represent a somewhat con- 
servative social sector in the Sudan compared with the National Islamic 
Front, to which relatively educated urban people give support. 32 

This argument can be generalized further to cover the phenomenon 
of Islamic resurgence, which includes various activities or trends ranging 
from extremist “terrorism” to the reformism of the Muslim Brothers in 
Egypt. Wearing an Islamic garb, which A. E. Macleod calls an “accom- 
modating protest,”33 can be classified not as an Islamist movement but as 
an “Islamic Awakening,” as Yasushi Kosugi suggests on the basis of the 
arguments of some Arab scholars. 34 


28 A. Hourani, Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age. 1738-1939 (2nd ed) (Cambridge Cambridge 
University Press, 1983) p 37 

79 P, M. Holt, “Forward” in Shaked, op. c.p x 

39 See, among others, E Sivan, Aadica/ /s/am (New Haven’ Yale University Press, 1985), G 
Kepel, 74e Prophet and Pharaoh (London. Al-Saqi Books, 1985), and J. J G Jensen, 74e 
Neglected Duty (New York: Macmillan, 1986) 

3l M. O. Beshir, Aevo/ution and Nationalisin in the Sudan (London: Rex Collings, 1974) 
p. 152. 

32 G. Warburg, “Mahdism and Islamism in Sudan,” in Æriernationa! Journa! Middle Bast 
Studies 27, no. 2 (1995). 

33 A. E. Macleod, Accommodating Protest. Working Women, the New Veiling, and Change 
ia Cairo (New York: Columbia University Press, 1991). 

4 Y. Kosugi, Gendai Chutou to fsurainu Seyi [The Modern Middle Bast and Ssfamic 
Politics] (Kyoto, Showado: 1994). Kosugi suggests that some Arab scholars like Mustafa Hilmi 
and Munir Shafiq proposed the concept “Islamic Awakening” /s#e4wae /s/daz/va/ to understand 
some aspects of the contemporary Islamic revival movements. See pp. 145-9, 324 
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Islamic awakening suggests a range of political meanings. The fact 
that the Islamic movement uses the first generations of Islamic history as 
models makes its activities explicitly oppositional, or at least implicitly 
dissenting in relation to the government and the social order. Any activi- 
ties that depend not on a given socio-cultural system which may be con- 
ventionally called “traditional” incline naturally toward an 
anti-governmental stance politically and a more or less defiant position 
socio-culturally. 


The Problem of the Concept of “Nativistic Movement” 


The second issue relates to the ways in which the anthropologist has 
represented, or ought to represent, the Mahdist movement in the Sudan in 
the nineteenth century. 

In the “texts” of socio-cultural anthropology, the Mahdist movement 
has been discussed generally as a typical example of “nativistic” and “revi- 
talization” movements. Those terms, which were used popularly in aca- 
demic circles in the middle decades of this century to describe peculiar 
aspects of “acculturation,” are seldom used today in anthropological dis- 
cussions. However, as seen above, some contemporary politico-religious 
trends and movements in the Muslim world seem to share some signifi- 
cant characteristics with the nativistic movements. One obvious example 
is the Sudanese Mahdist movement, mainly observed and reported by schol- 
ars in the late nineteenth century and the early twentieth century. Why, 
then, have we anthropologists—both Japanese and Western—not discussed 
Islamist movements, at least some of them, as nativistic movements? 

My response to this inquiry is as follows. Nativistic movements such 
as the Ghost Dance of the Native Americans or the Cargo Cult of the 
Melanesians were mainly conceived of as a hopeless resistance of the 
“primitive peoples” against the West, which was overwhelmingly supe- 
rior in terms of political, economic and military power because the latter 
had been “civilized” and “modernized.” The “primitive,” to whom few 
scholars except anthropologists continuously paid sufficient intellectual 
attention, was destined inevitably to be defeated, to succumb to Western 
civilization, and to “evolve” to be more “civilized” and “modernized.” 

On the other hand, well-known Islamist movements emerged in the 
Middle East where people have been proud of the glorious civilizations 
they have built for a long time, whether they are ancient, Christian, Is- 
lamic or nationalist ones. They were never perceived as “primitive” or 
“non-literate,” and their history, civilizations, languages, religions and lit- 
erature have been predominantly researched not by anthropologists but 
by “Orientalists.” Islamist movements, therefore, have not been classified 
as “nativistic movements,” because only “uncivilized” peoples were as- 
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sumed to rise irrationally and senselessly against the “civilized West,” ex- 
cept the movements of “primitive” Muslims in Southeast Asia or Africa 
such as the Mahdist movement of the Sudan. 

But since the late 1960s, as Immanuel Wallerstein appropriately sug- 
gests, the “division of labor” among the disciplines of the “modern” social 
sciences and humanities has been profoundly disturbed.* This is the pe- 
riod when, interestingly enough, so-called Islamic “fundamentalism” in 
particular and the religious revival phenomena in general unexpectedly 
emerged into apparently “secularized” societies, whether “advanced” or 
“developing” ones. This suggests, I think, that on the one hand various 
disciplines have to work together to analyze the “modern” Islamic trends, 
ranging from Wabhabism to Islamic “terrorism” and the re-veiling of the 
women, in the wider historical and socio-cultural contexts, which one dis- 
cipline alone cannot claim to cover. On the other hand, anthropologists 
must recognize that the academic concepts and terminology which they 
conventionally use are more or less bound with the socio-historical condi- 
tions of the time in which they were being adopted. Some of them, in- 
cluding a “nativistic movement” and a “revitalization movement,” reflect 
mainly an optimistic interpretation of the modernization theory which flour- 
ished in the post-war period of the United States. 


The “Traditional” versus the “Modern” 


The third point relates to what “modern” and “traditional” mean in the 
context of contemporary Islamic movements. 

Partly because it holds a firm “religious” and thus apparently “pre- 
modern” ideology, and partly becausé it shares in the s2/2/- orientation, 
the Islamic movement is often regarded as stubbornly traditionalist and 
anti-modernist. 

One must investigate the Islamists’ educational backgrounds, many of 
whom, especially those growing up in the twentieth century, have received 
“modern” higher education rather than “traditional” Islamic learning. More 
than half of the members of the Jihad, who were accused of assassinating 
Sadat, were students and graduates of Egyptian universities which adopt a 
“modern,” if not completely secular or irreligious, curriculum imported 
from the West as opposed to the teaching of Islamic institutions such as al- 
Azhar. Some prominent Islamist leaders in this century also have a “mod- 
ern” higher educational background or have studied in Western countries. 
Hasan al-Banna and Sayyid Qutb are graduates of Dar a/- (//am in Cairo, 
and the latter lived in the United States. Al-Sadig al-Mahdi studied in En- 


3 I, Wallerstein, Uath/aking Social Science (Oxford: Polity Press, 1991), especially chapter 6. 
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gland and Hasan al-Turabi, the leader of National Islamic Front of the 
Sudan, in France. 36 

It is noteworthy in this context that the educational background of the 
Sudanese Mahdi, Muhammad Ahmad, and the pioneer of the Sze 
movement, Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905), though they are nearly the 
same generation, are extremely different. While Muhammad Ahmad 
learned Islamic theology and Sufism under the guidance of some Sudan- 
ese scholars and sfaykéfs and never left the Sudan, ‘Abduh not only ac- 
quired traditional Islamic scholarship in al-Azhar but also studied 
contemporary European thought. ‘Abduh remained in exile for several 
years, and upon returning to Egypt he taught, in addition to traditional 
Islamic scholarship, European thought such as that of Guizot and Islamic 
“sociology” such as that of Ibn Khaldiin to his Arab students. 37 

Such a great difference in breadth of knowledge and experience be- 
tween these two contemporaries partly reflects the extent that their coun- 
tries had been incorporated into the “modern world system.” By the last 
decades of the nineteenth century, Egypt had already started to put the 
“modernizing” policy into practice and sent many students to European 
countries, especially France, to learn the “modern” sciences, technology, 
and the humanities. In contrast, the Sudanese during the same period knew 
little of much “modern” knowledge. 

It is understandable, therefore, that Muhammad Ahmad preached his 
politico-religious ideology mainly in terms of traditional Islam, though 
the idiom he used did not belong to the conservative jurisprudence of 
most of the %/gmdg~ but to the revolutionary Mahdism based on Islamic 
eschatology. Moreover, he was once affiliated with the Sa:mnāniya or- 
der, which, some scholars argue, was related to the so-called Neo-Sufism ,*8 
and his idea of Sufism seemed to be partly free from the “traditional” or 
the “medieval” form of Sufism, however which inhered predominantly 
in the C characteristics. It is, in fact, this “traditional” form of Sufism, 
which had kept a close connection with the folk belief in Muslim saints, 
that most of the contemporary Islamists call 4⁄7% (illegitimate innova- 
tion). This critical stance of the Islamists is similar to the Sudanese Mahdists’ 


æ% See, among others, Kepel, «ww cx and K Ohtsuka, “How ıs Islamic Knowledge Acquired 
in Modern Egypt: ¢/evd. Sufis, Fundamentalists and Common People.” in T Umeésao et al. 
(eds.), Japanese Civilization im the Vodern World C Cuftureduess (Osaka National Museum 
of Ethnology, 1990) for the Egyptian case. and Warburg, “Mahdism and Islamism in Sudan” for 
the Sudanese case 

37 Hourani, op. cit. p. 132 

38 For “Neo-Sufism,” see F. Rahman, /s4z77 (2nd edition) (Chicago: Chicago University 
Press, 1979); andJ O Voll, slew Continuity and Change in the Modern World (Boulder. 
West View Press, 1982). For criticism of the concept *Neo-Sufism,” see R S O’Fahey and B 
Radtke, “Neo-Sufism Reconsidered,” in Zev /s/am 70, no 1 (1993) 
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way of keeping a distance from a Muslim saint and of making an effort to 
exclude the Sudanese, non-Islamic elements of the faith. Although his 
idea of Islam was sufficiently revolutionary in the context of the Sudan 
in the nineteenth century, it is the case that Muhammad Ahmad, bound 
firmly to historical conditions, was forced to articulate his ideology in 
terms of Islam only. 

On the other hand, ‘Abduh, who could preach his reform ideas in terms 
of Western thinking as well as of traditional Islamic scholarship, brought 
up many pupils whose thoughts varied widely from Islamism (Rashid Rida) 
to nationalism (Sa‘d Zaghlil) and “Islamic Feminism” (Qasim Amin).°° This 
indicates that there are many more elements of the modernity in his Sz4/va 
ideology than there are in the s#/#/7- orientation of Sudanese Mahdism in 
the nineteenth century. 

Although some elements of Islamist ideology are absolutely anti-mod- 
ern, such as the sovereignty of God over that of men and the strict separa- 
tion of women from men, other elements are very “modern.” At first, it 
appears paradoxical that a “modernist” enthusiastically supports “tradi- 
tionalism.” But we can interpret this traditionalism as a newly “invented” 
one, following E. Hobsbawm’s terminology, or the ideal society of the sz/aZ@s 
as an “imagined community,” following B. Anderson’s terminology. ® Thus, 
it is reasonable that Islamists who “invent” a new tradition may oppose 
the other traditions, which the conservative ‘/2mé” propagate to people 
in most cases with governmental backing. 

In this context, one must rethink not only the conventional dichotomy 
of the modern and the traditional, but also the usual terminology of iden- 
tifying “modernization” with “Westernization” or “secularization.”*! The 
Islamists’ way, or more precisely, ways of advancing their own Islamic 
society, I think, may be perceived as attempts to “modernize” it, or to 
make their society capable of coping with foreign, non-Islamic countries 
in this “modern” or “post-modern” age. Of course, none can predict whether 
their attempts will be successful or not. However, there are probably more 
ways than one for non-Western countries to “modernize” their own societ- 
ies. People in non-Western areas are always faced with the difficulties of 
choosing the best, at least better, way to advance or to “modernize” their 
country when taking into account the various domestic, regional and glo- 


39 Hourani, op cit, pp 161-244 

40 E, Hobsbawm and T. Ranger (eds.), /2vention of Tradition (Cambridge. Cambridge 
University Press, 1983); and B Anderson, ġe /magiaed Communities (London Verso, 1983). 

41 J] L. Esposito appropriately pointed out that the secularist assumption widely spread in 
the West may prevent the Western from rightly understanding contemporary politics in the 
Islamic world. See his 74e /s/amic Threat: Myth or Reality? (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1992) p. 200. See also D F Eickelman & J Piscatori, Muslim Politics (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1996), especially ch 2 
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bal conditions. I would like to suggest, then, that various activities of con- 
temporary Muslims, including Islamist ones, can be understood, at least 
partly, as their efforts to seek for other, alternative ways to “modernize,” 
which, naturally, are not exact synonyms either of “Westernization” or of 
“secularization” as understood in the West. 
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ISLAH AND TAJDID—THE CASE OF THE 
SUDANESE MAHDIYYA 1881-1898 


The 18th century is often viewed as a “dark age” of Islamic history. It 
was characterized by a general sense of decline, and the disintegration un- 
der a variety of pressures of the great and powerful Muslim political enti- 
ties, particularly the Ottoman state. Some 19th century rulers, of whom 
the best known are Muhammad ‘Alī of Egypt (1805-1848) and Sultan 
Mahmiid II (1807-1839), and intellectuals like Rifa&a al-Tahtawi and Khayr 
al-Din Pasha, “were not primarily concerned with doctrinal issues or with 
creating religiously oriented roles for themselves.”! Instead they were 
chiefly preoccupied with the problem of inner decay, and felt that this 
could best be arrested by adopting European ideas and techniques. But this 
“imitative foreign solution,” as appropriately called by a prominent Muslim 
thinker and intellectual,”* was vigorously criticized by the more conserva- 
tive and “fundamentalist” Muslims who viewed the reform program of those 
adaptionist Westernizers as contrary to religion and tradition. They wanted 
to maintain and develop the 18th century dogmatic spirit that aimed at the 
socio-moral reconstruction of the Muslim society along strictly Islamic lines. 
They, in particular, advocated a literal return to the idealistic and romantic 
society at the time of the Prophet and al-Rashidiin. Hence their only and 
exclusive model was the First Islamic State in history of the 7th century 
C.E., and as such provided an inspiration for the subsequent 20th century 
Salafiyyah. This militant “fundamentalism” reached a peak in the 
Muwahiddtin—commonly known as the Wahhabi—movement founded in 
Arabia by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab (1703-1792), and had significant 
impact elsewhere in the Muslim world. The role of Muhammad Ahmed b. 
‘Abdullah (1844-1885), the self-proclaimed Sudanese Maza; was presum- 
ably an extension—if not a replica—of this uncompromising, and often fa- 
natic, mood. His movement—the Sudanese Mahdiyya—should therefore be 
critically studied within this context and framework that AbuSulayman calls 
“the imitative historical solution.” 

Compared to other revivalist movements such as the Wahabbiya and 
the Santisiya, the source materials of the Sudanese Mahdiyya are rich, 


1 John O. Voll, 44221, Continuity aad change in the Modern World (London, 1982), p. 89 
2 A. AbuSulayman, Armat al- 4g! a/-AMuslim. See Mohammed Khan's review article in this 
issue. 
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well preserved and easily accessible.’ It is on these valuable sources that 
this critique predominantly depends. 


The A/z4a7s¢ idea in Islam 


The floating belief in a “deliverer” who will appear at the end of his- 
tory to fill the world with justice after it has become permeated by injus- 
tice is not peculiar to Muslim communities. It is found in almost all other 
religions and traditions, specially in Judaism and Christianity where the 
deliverer is popularly known as the Messiah. Judeo-Christian messianism 
had at an early stage deeply influenced Muslim communities who gave it 
the synonymous nomenclature in Arabic, namely Mahdiyya. It is derived 
from the root Zada which means to guide, and the 4/z4dis accordingly 
the one who is divinely or rightly-guided. 

But this concept of the Mahdiyya, which rather superstitiously asserts 
the coming of “a man from the unseen,” does not have a firm basis in 
Islam, as it is not substantiated in the Holy Qur’an and the authentic Sun- 
nah. Neither the word Mahai or Mahdiyya is mentioned in the Qur’an, 
nor is the concept supported by any of the 44gdith compiled in the two 
principal Hadith collections of Bukhari and Muslim /#SzA/hayyn/. The 
advocates of the 47z4a/ cite in their support some fifty far less authentic 
Afédith.* Their interpretations in this connection of certain Qur’anic 
verses” are inaccurate, even wild, confusing as they do the Af/z4d/hypoth- 
esis with the legitimate and well established concept of 5/24 and faydid 
(Islamic “reform” and “revival”). While to some scholars the line between 
the A7a4dand the Muyadaid—i.e. “the renewer of the faith who is not a 
unique or an eschatological figure, nor a guardian of esoteric knowledge”®— 
is blurred, ‘Allama Mawdidi asserts that the A7zAd/is the “ideal” Mujaddid.” 
But Muslim 4/2/27 and historians unanimously t believe that the Mahdiyya 
is not one of the major tenets of faith /usiz/ a/- 9974), and most of them 
view it with caution and suspicion if not partial or total rejection. A close 
reading of the philosopher—historian Ibn Khaldiin in his Mugaeddimañ 
and the F/m Ibn Kathir in his /Vi42va24 shows that both of them consider 


3 The archival data of the Sudanese Mahdiyya are available in many archival centers of 
which the most important is the National Records Office in Khartoum, Sudan Others are in 
Cairo, London, Durham and Istanbul. 

“ For the text of those 4Aéd/t# see ‘Abd al-‘Alim ‘Abd al-Azim, AAA Aaah al-Waridah G 
shah el-Mahai & Misan al-Garh wå al-Ta ib (M.A University of Um al Qura, Mecca). 

5 See for example Houd p 116, s-Anbynd. p 105, AY unan, p. 104, 2/-Ra F p,7, and #/ 
Ha a, p 41 

6 Jan-Olaf Blichfeldt, Aav/v A/ahaisin Politics and Religion in the Formative Period of 
Jsiarm (Leiden, 1985), p 22. 
7 S.A A. Mawdūdi, 4 Shori Alstory of the Revivalst Afovement (Lahore, 1986), pp. 40-5 
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it a force of chaos, confusion and instability. Nevertheless, the Mahdist 
notion prevailed as a recurrent theme in Islamic history that has been 
exploited and often dangerously abused by both Shi and Sunni claimants 
to maneuver simple and often ignorant Muslims, and to incite various kinds 
of religious and socio-political tension into active opposition against the 
established political order.’ 


The Sudanese Mahdiyya 


Muhammad Ahmed Ibn ‘Abdullah claimed the Mahdiyya in 1881,!° 
and during the early stages of his manifestation was very uncompromis- 
ing with those who rejected his assertion. They were even dismissed as 
“unbelievers in God and his Apostle,” |! a stigmatization that created dan- 
gerous schism among the Sudanese Muslims. Nevertheless his claim to be 
the expected Maža received severe criticism from the overwhelming 
majority of the Sudanese {/e#? particularly the Mufti Shakir al-Ghazi 
and the Qadi Ahmed al-Azhari, and other e747’ in the Muslim world. 
Of the few who supported his case the most prominent is the Sudanese 
Isma‘il al Kurdufani in his manuscript 57 dat a/Mustahdi. It is interest- 
ing to note that those %/z7g~did not openly deny the belief in a Mahai, 
but dismissed Muhammad Ahmed as a Mutamahdi (false Afaha/ ). They 
ridiculed his floating assertion that his “investiture” as a 4/z4d/was pro- 
claimed in a agra nabawiyyal (Prophetic Vision). They also stressed 
that he did not qualify for this mission since his birth in Dongola and 
manifestation in Aba (both small towns in the Sudan), and the lack of 


8 See Ibn Khaldiin, 4/-A/ugachdiia (Cairo, undated), “7 As ddr a/-Kaim pp 311-29, and Ibn 
Kathir (Muhammad Ahmad ‘Abd al-Aziz, ed ) A/-Mihdva [71 Filan wa al-Malahimn (Cairo, 1986), 
pp 49-58. 

While discussing the issue of the Mahdiyya, Ibn Kathir mentions that the Tradition reports 
that the Caliphte will continue after the Prophet for a period of thirty years during which twelve 
Caliphs will reign, the last presumed to be the Mahai Interestingly enough this period had 
already expired by the accession of six Caliphs [Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, All, al-Hassan and 
‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz] mentioned by Ibn Kathir Hence the #/z4a/” does not seem to have a 
place in this Caliphte, particularly as his presumed reign extends between five and nine years. 
Ton Kathir, op. crt, pp. 22-4 

9 Jan-Olaf Blichfeldt, op. cv, p.13. 

10 Muhammad Ahmed was not, however, the first Sudanese to claim the Mahdiyya. The first 
reported one is Hamad al-Nahlin Wad al-Turab!i, a 17th century Sufi Shaykh and a great 
grandfather of the leading Islamist Shaykh Hassan al-Turabi. While performing the Hajj, with 
seventy of his 4/vran (followers) Shaykh Hamad clarmed the Mahdiyya in Mecca But he and 
his followers were severely beaten, and detained for a while after which they returned toSennar 
Al-Turabi’s claim to the Mahdiyya was also rejected by the Fun; King of Sennar, Badi II M N 
Daifallah (Yisuf F. Hassan, ed.), Axab &/-Tsbagãi 3rd ed. (Khartoum, 1985), p. 164 

2 MI Abt Salim, Manshdrat a/Afabdiyve (Khartoum, 1969), p. 66. 

12 For the Afa4d/'s account of one of those so-called hadras see Naum Shugair, (M.I Abū 
Salim, ed.), Gughratial wā T#7ikh a/-Sudan (Beirut, 1981), pp. 329-32. 
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proof of his descent from the Prophet, even though his family claimed to 
be As4rzf (descendents of the Prophet) long before his manifestation of 
the Mahdiyya, did not match the established criteria for acknowledging 
someone as the Mahar. Furthermore, it was said, he did not have all the 
physical characteristics predicted in a 4/a4a/, and the circumstances of 
his appearance as a A7z/4d/did not conform with the “time of the troubles” 
foretold in the sources. !3 The main concern of the 4/2/72, however, was 
to uphold and defend the legitimacy and authority of the Ottoman Sultan, 
‘Abd al-Hameid, as the Caliph of the Muslims. '* Hence they dismissed the 
Mahdi’s call for a 74@cagainst the Caliph as a “/22/ and an apostasy that 
should be dealt with by force if necessary. 

Faced with these arguments, Muhammed Ahmed was unable to de- 
fend his asserted position and hypothesis. He therefore evaded giving a 
detailed answer on the pretext that the %/##7 whom he called Whamd 
a/s’ {the evil w/amg” ), were not competent to establish the criteria for 
the Mahdiyya. He also reverted to the romantic Sufi language to establish 
his case by presuming that argument with the ‘/e4#~ was essentially 
pointless since belief can only come by the grace of God, or, in his words 
“Argument does not give guidance, but the only guide is God.”!* He also 
ambiguously asserted, “I am created from the light of the core of the 
Prophet's ‘heart, and could achieve nothing were it not for the zr (light) 
from God and support from the Prophet. !© Indeed the man's case was 
religiously fragile, and unacceptable to the elite. But his basic target was 
not the enlightened but the commoners and the malcontents whom he 
successfully won to his self-proclaimed Mahdiyya through this propaganda 
couched in Sufi language. 

Nevertheless we have now sufficient evidence to assume that 
Muhammad Ahmed had progressively diluted during his short four-year 


= 


!3 For a detailed study of the dialogue between the A/#/Ac/and the Wama "see ‘Abdullahi ‘Alt 
Ibrahim, a/-Surabayn al-Atahdi wd al-'Ulamd” (Khartoum, undated) For the full text of the 
manifestoes of al-Muft: Shakir and al-Azhari see Shuqair, ov cv/ respectively pp 952-61 and 
pp 961-70. 

4 Sultan ‘Abd al-Hameid’s pan-Islamic propaganda was, however, carried mainly through 
the medium of the Arabic language and with the help of some prominent scholars of Arabic 
origin Chief among those was Shaykh Abū al-Huda al-Sayyad: who wrote a number of works in 
prose and poetry in which he defended the Sultan's claim to be the Caliph He argued that the 
Caliphte is a necessity of faith, transmitted legitimately from Abū Bakr down to the Ottomans 
The Caliph is the shadow of God on earth and should therefore be obeyed by all Mushms 
Albert Hourani, vedic Thought im the Liberal Age (Oxford, 1970), p 107 Jamal al-Din al- 
Afghani, however. sympathized with the Sudanese JzA because of his war against the 
“British oppressors” and not out of any belief in his divinity or religious mission For the 
attitude of al-Afghan! towards the Mahdiyya in general and the Sudanese 4/24c/ ın particular 
see El Kedoun, fg4dn/ and Aixluh (London, 1986), pp 48-53 

I5 Shugair, go. cv’. pp, 329-32 

i6 /bid p 329 
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activism (1881-1885) his claim to the Mahdiyya. Unlike Muhammad Ibn 
Tiimart, the 12th century 4/z4¢@/and the spiritual leader of the Muwahidin 
in North Africa, he did not emphasize the Shii concept of infallibility. He 
never explicitly claimed to be a/-maém a/-MaStim (the infallible Imam) 
whose appearance would be one of the Signs of the Hour /ashrat a/-s@4/ — 
an eschatological event preceding Doomsday. Hence he did not maintain 
that his manifestation of the Mahdiyya would signal the end of the world, 
and the ensuing “Golden Age.” Rather he appointed his own “Four Ca- 
liphs,” whom he nicknamed al-Rashidiin,!” and showed interest in the day 
to day current affairs and minute details. Being aware of the connotation of 
the nomenclature “dervishes” that his enemies used to describe his follow- 
ers, Muhammad Ahmed ordered that its usage be stopped immediately, 
and, in another parallel with the Prophet, styled them the azsér. It may be 
interesting to note here that he also did his best to save the life of the 
legendary General Gordon. Although Gordon had adamantly refused to 
submit to Islam and the “Mahdiyya,” Muhammed Ahmad repeatedly and 
categorically offered during the siege of Khartoum (1884-1885) to send him 
safe and sound to the British relief expedition, then advancing up the Nile. 
This generous gesture might have been motivated by Muhammed Ahmed'’s 
awareness of the outcry that the assassination of the General would cause 
in Britain and among the Christians, or by his admiration for Gordon’s own 
“fundamentalism” and “fanaticism”. While the General sent the 47z/d/one 
letter only in which he revealed his naiveté and utter failure to understand 
the dominant religious nature of the Mahdiyya, the latter addressed five 
consecutive messages to him in which he gave him the significant title 
Aziz Baritaniyya w al Klidgyywia ( Aziz of Britain and the Khedivate)— 
Aziz being the title bestowed in the Qur’an on Prophet Yiisuf as the chief 
minister of Pharoah.}8 The dramatic slaying of General Gordon on 26th 
January, 1885 on the staircase of his palace at Khartoum along the Nile 


17 While Muhammad al-Sanuss: declined the Ave4a/’s offer to be his third Caliph (Khalifat 
‘Uthman b. ‘Afan), ‘Abdullah! was given the title of Khalifat al Siddiq, ‘Ali Wad Hilu Khalifat al- 
Faroug, and Muhammed Sharif Khalifat al-Karar. 

18 Ytsuf, pp. 30, 50, 55, 88. For the text of the correspondence between the Mahar and 
Gordon see Shuquir, op. cil, pp. 450-5 and 524-6 In his sole letter to the Maña; Gordon 
committed a serious error of judgement by offering his proud opponent a robe of honor and the 
governorship of a remote western province—Kordofan. But the Afg4a/ outrightly and with 
arrogant dignity rejected this offer, and instead sent Gordon the Maós uniform and asked 
him to accept Islam. The devout Christian General was infuriated, and henceforth considered 
his conflict with the Mataf as a bitter struggle between Christianity and Islam 

The personality and Career of General Gordan is indeed very controversial, While many 
herald him as a “hero” who lost his life for the sake of his country, Lord Cromer seemed to 
have despised him for his arrogance and Christian fundamentalism. In his biography of the 
General, Anthony Nutting suggests that he was determined to make a “martyr” of himself 
because of an “inferiority complex” that he suffered since his childhood. See A Gordon 
Nutting, (London, 1979). 
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seems to have been done in defiance of the Mahdi’s orders. According to 
an often quoted story, Muhammad Ahmed towards the end of his life had 
expressed his own doubts and reservations about his presumed Mahdiyya. 

Had it not been for his ruthless and politically—minded Caliph ‘Abdullahi, 

the story maintains, he could have decided to withdraw his claim alto- 
gether. Whether this story is true or not, it tends to suggest that Muhammad 
Ahmed, like previous claimants to the Mahdiyya, had exploited this then 
popular idea of the Mahdiyya to rally the support of the frustrated and 
submerged Sudanese masses behind him. He found in the title of the Matar 
a convenient basis of legitimacy to achieve his ambitions, namely to topple 

the corrupt government of the urug (Turks), and to restore Islam as it 
was practiced by the Funj Muslim state that ruled most of the northern 
Sudan more than three centuries, but was intercepted for over sixty years 
(1821-1885) by the secular rule of Muhammed ‘Alī and his dynasty. 
Coupled with Muhammad Ahmed’s piety and astounding victories, this 
idea of the Mahdiyya “formed a psychological weapon of enormous effect 
on the Sudanese masses. ”” 

Contrary to the vision of its zealously religious leader, the Sudanese 
Mahdiyya gradually degenerated into a traditional Muslim monarchy that 
dominated the northern Sudan for about thirteen years (1885-1898). Had 
it not been for the premature and tragic death of the magnanimous Mahar 
in June 1885 immediately after the success of his revolution, it likely 
would have developed into a benevolent Muslim state that catered to the 
noble magasid of the Shar7g and well-being of all the Sudanese people. 
Instead its management—or rather mismanagement—was assumed by his 
Machiavellian and unpopular Caliph—Caliph ‘Abdullahi—at that critical 
time (1885-1898) in the history of the Sudan and the Muslim Ummah at 
large. Being determined to secure at any cost his personal rule and that 
of his family,” the Caliph followed a ruthless policy that favored his own 
small and insignificant tribe at the expense of all the other tribes. The 
Shai? law was, moreover, strictly applied without giving due consider- 
ation to its humanistic syagas/@ and sometimes used to humiliate or even 
liquidate the Caliph’s adversaries. This was particularly so with some 
leading politicians, (lang and military commanders, e.g. Caliph 


19 The Muslim Fung Kingdom of Sennar was established in 1504, but it was overthrown by 
Muhammad Al in 1821. 

20 P.M. Holt, 74e Mabdist State in the Sudan 1881-1898 (Oxford 1988), p. 107 

41 The Caliph clearly intended that the succession should pass to his eldest son, Uthmän. 
See the memoirs of Yisuf Mikha‘ll, a Sudanese Copt who lived in the Sudan during the 
Mahdiyya. He wrote these memoirs in 1934 under the misleading title Glurdua a/-Suden 
(Gordon of the Sudan), but they were critically studied in a Ph.D. thesis by the late Salih 
Mohammed Nor under the title, 4 Crtica! Baition of the Memours of Fisul Micha i (Ph.D. 
London, 1963) 
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Muhammad Sharif, Isma‘il al-Kurdufani, Husayn al-Zahra’, and Hamdan 
Abū Anja. The inevitable outcome was chaos, tribal warfare and famine 
that depopulated the country and alienated many influential sectors of 
the Sudanese Muslims. Some of them became so desperate that they ap- 
proached and helped the British imperialists to violently crush the Mahdist 
state in 1898-99 at the battles of Karari and Umdibaykrat. Many inno- 
cent, brave and devout Muslims lost their lives in this bloody confronta- 
tion that was followed by the British imperialist rule of the Sudan for 
over half a century. The people were now exposed to the risks of becom- 
ing blind imitators of alien Western culture. 

The foreign policy of the Sudanese Mahdiyya was equally unrealistic, 
short-sighted, and disastrous. Neither the 4/72/a@/nor his Caliph were fa- 
miliar with the conditions prevailing in the countries surrounding them, 
particularly Egypt and Ethiopia, let alone in the international arena where 
the era of European imperialism and its consequential British hegemony 
in the Muslim world had just started.2* Muhammad Ahmed dogmatically 
divided the world into two: The world of the Mahdiyya and that of the 
Turkiyya. The dividing line between them was the acceptance of the 
Mahdist ‘22 wa” which clearly implied that belief in the Mahdiyya was 
integral to Islam. This, of course, was a blatant departure from the wag £ 
(consensus) of the %/z7#? All rejectors of the Mahdiyya were considered 
unbelievers whose blood could be shed and whose possessions were legal 
ghanimah (booty) to be distributed to the community of the “believers. ”?3 
In other words, the Mahdists regarded themselves as making up the agr 
al-salzia while all others were members of the azr a/4arb, With this blind 
dogmatism in mind, the 47#/c¢/and his Caliph sent messages to many lead- 
ers of the world asking them to join the Mahdiyya or face a total yga, 
They included interalia the Ottoman Sultan and Caliph of the Muslims, 
the Khedive of Egypt, the Emperor of Ethiopia and Queen Victoria of Brit- 
ain.” This unrealistic universalism isolated the Sudan and exposed it to a 
permanent state of war against Egypt, Ethiopia and finally Britain. This 
hostility “undermined the economic and political reconstruction of the 
Mahdist state, leading to its military defeats and economic starvation 
thereby facilitating European penetration into the region”.*° 


22 For the impact of the of the Sudanese Mahdiyya ın the outside world see Yiisuf Fadl 
Hasan, “Masār al-Da‘wa al-Mahdiyya Khārij al-Sudan,” in O Nagar, Dirdssat 4 a/-Mahdiyya 
(Khartoum, 1985), pp. 166-82, and Muhammad Said al-Qaddal, “Al-Ru’ya al-Thawriyya fi Fikr 
al-Af24a/ 1884-1885," in /&/ad., pp 74-88. 

23 Shugair, gp. cit, pp. 343-47 

44 For the text of these messages see Shugair, op cv, pp 677-707 

233 Al-Gaddal, op. cit, quoted in G. Warburg, Avstarica/ Discard in the Nile Faery (London 
1992), p. 52 
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Apart from this considerable political and socio-economic damage, the 
rule of the Caliph is often accused of distorting the image of Islam in the 
Sudan by associating it with fanaticism and superstition. This was particu- 
larly done through his extensive abuse of the stereotype Mahdist propa- 
ganda. Following the precedent of the 4/24a7 he claimed to have his own 
fAadras (prophetic visions) which he elaborately described in his maasharat 
to assume for himself a “divine” status and miraculous powers. In one of 
those so-called Aadras in Sha ban 1305 (mid-April 1888), he claimed, 


The Lord of Being came to me and with him the Maa and al-Khidr. 
The Lord of Being sat to my right with his noble face turned towards 
me. The 4/z4c/sat on my left, silent out of courtesy to the Apostle of 
God, and al-Khidr sat behind me. In this vision the Prophet informed 
me that if the enemies of God, the Abyssinians, came to battle, their 
hands would be chained to their necks and we should be victorious 
over them. Likewise the Prophet informed me concerning the Turks 
that terror of the 4%@/a/@ had laid hold upon their hearts and that it 
was permitted to send the aas¢r against them in Egypt. Then the 
Prophet gave the battle cry against the Egyptians twice and We gave 
the battle cry with him. Likewise he gave the battle cry against the 
Turks and the English and We gave the battle cry with him. Then the 
Prophet informed me that all the measures taken by me were right, 
such as the killing of Salih al-Kabbdshi and the son of Abū Rif and 
Darfūr, what we did with the Shukriya and the Batahin®® and our 
measures in the capital and so forth. The Prophet informed me also 
that God Most High had made me the master of the direction of the 
whole world and now he has put it in my grasp!?’ 


Conclusion 


The genuine patriotism and religiosity of Muhammad Ahmed b. 
‘Abdullah should be noted, appreciated, and admired. Apart from being a 
significant and worldwide famous struggle against European imperial- 
ism, his movement was religiously inspired and motivated. But his local 
and Sufi-oriented educational background and immense lack of exposure 
to the outside world were serious drawbacks to his career. This localiza- 


46 The Shukriya had never given more than partial support to the Mahdiya and had helped to 
provision Kassala during the siege When the tribe refused to come in to the Caliph, their 
shaykh, ‘Awad al-Karim Ahmad Abt Sinn, was imprisoned in Omdurman, where he died in 
December 1886. The tribe was deprived of the camels and horses which formed its chief wealth 
and its disasters culminated in the great famine of 1306. 

27 For the Arabic text of this “vision” see Shugair, op. c£, p 898-901. The English translation 
given up is from Holt, op. crt, p. 152, but the exclamation marks are mine The “Lord of Being” 
1s the Prophet Muhammad. 
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tion and serious absence of globalization had perhaps encouraged him to 
assume the Mahdiya and to follow the “imitative historical” approach to 
 ~ssléh and fzjdid that was unsuitable to the realities of the delicate condi- 
tions of the Sudan and the Muslim world at large at the end of the 19th 
century. The extensive exploitation and perhaps abuse of his Caliph for 
the grand illusion of the Mahdiyya and his ruthless policies were, more- 
over, particularly unfortunate and disastrous. Shaykh Babikir Badri, a 
follower of the Mažai and a prominent Sudanese educationalist, was an 
eyewitness to the miserable conditions of the Sudanese people during 
the time of the Caliph.”8 

Fortunately, however, the enlightened and rational leadership of the 
20th century Sudanese Mahdism, or better and more appropriately Neo- 
Mahdism, had soon realized the dangers inherent in fanaticism. Their char- 
ismatic and imaginative leader Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahmān (1885-1959), the 
eldest surviving son of the 4724c/, had persistently emphasized since 1908 
that extremism would no longer work, and that it was in the interest of 
Islam, the Sudan, and the Neo-Mahdists themselves to follow a realistic 
path. Hence his lifelong motto was “No sects, no parties, Islam is our 
religion and the Sudan is our country.” He, moreover, publicly disassoci- 
ated himself from the fanatic V4 7sa cult (Isaship) that fictitiously claimed 
that the Mahdi’s mission will be temporarily halted by ‘@AMasi@ a/Daya/” 
(the Anti-Christ), with whom they identified the British. But “Ve47 Tsa” 
will soon appear to kill 2/-zya@/and restore the glorious Mahdiyya. Though 
this deviant cult has nothing to do with textual Islam, and is presumably 
inherent in the popular Islam of West Africa, it became increasingly popu- 
lar among some disillusioned Mahdists during the first generation of the 
20th century. Hardly a year passed during this period without a “W287 
Ysa” uprising in one or another part of the Sudan. Being aware of the 
destructive nature of those numerous, but largely ineffective, Mahdist ris- 
ings, the shrewd Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman publicly and firmly condemned 
them, and accused their leaders of Aw‘, s4irk and zandaga (polytheism 
and infidelity).29 Had it not been for this radical but sensible transforma- 
tion from dogmatism to realism, the Sudanese Mahdiyya would have passed 
into oblivion as the British officials had planned and expected. Indeed 
this has been the fate of all other Mahdist movements that faded into his- 
tory, particularly after the collapse of the political orders that supported 


28 See his book 7#7it4 Hayat, Vol. 1. 

29 For a study of these uprisings see Hassan A, Ibrahim, “Mahdist Risings against the 
Condominium Government,” /aternetional Journal of African Historical Studies, 12, 3, 1979, 
pp. 440-71. For the pioneering role of Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman 2/4/a24c//in resisting this fanaticism 
see Hassan A. Ibrahim, “The Role of Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman 2/4/z4a/in the Sudanese National 
Movement,” in Mahasin al-Safi, 72e Nationalist Movement in the Sudan (Khartoum, 1989), 
pp. 171-201 
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them. Instead Sudanese Mahdism is a living tradition, and the Neo-Mahdists 
are today a sizable, powerful, and realist Islamist party in the Sudan. In- 
terestingly enough their present leader, Sadiq al-Mahdi, had in his book 
Yesa7Tinaka Gn al-Mabdiyya and in other literature significantly down- 
played the concept of the Mahdiyya and his own great grandfather’s claim 
to it, and presented him as a Muslih and a Mujaddid rather than a Mahadi 
per se.*° Indeed Aernamuy a/Sahwa allslzmivya (the Program of Islamic 
Resurgence) that has been recently presented by the Neo-Mahdists to settle 
the stubborn religio-political and economic problems of the Sudan is theo- 
retically in line and largely oriented towards the above-mentioned and 
much needed “Islamic As#/24 Solution” to resolve the malaise of the Um- 
mah. It is founded on the principal Islamic doctrines and values that are 
related to the rapidly changing time and conditions of the contemporary 
Muslim society. 

It remains to be seen, however, whether the habitually politicized 
Sudanese people will give the neo-Mahdists, either alone or in collabora- 
tion with other religio-political forces, another chance to experiment their 
sah wa program to resolve the present crisis in the country, which is strik- 
ingly similar in content and magnitude to that which their grandfathers 
faced at the turn of the century. Internal dissensions and external inter- 
vention have in both cases exposed the country’s territorial unity and its 
dominant Islamic identity and outlook to unprecedented challenges and 
hazards. An imaginative rescue operation is now more than ever desper- 
ately needed to preserve the political entity of the Sudan and its domi- 
nant, but tolerant, Islamic orientation. In their quest for this exit, the 
Sudanese Muslims are urged to learn from their Mahdist past. 


Liternational [slamic University Hassan AbMED [BRAHIM 
Malaysia IBRAHIM M. ZEIN 


30 Al-Sadig al-Mahdi, YaseZinake 9n a/-Mahdiyya (Beirut 1975), pp. 85-249 

In a recent private communication, al-Sadeq al-Mahdi, however, adds a new dimension to 
the heated religio-political controversy over the sensitive and sensational issue of the Mahdiyya 
He maintains that his great grandfather's position on the Mahdiyya 1s significantly different 
from al] other positions (ten in his opinion) on the issue. The Sudanese Mañay; al-Sadeq 
continues to argue, “outlines an eleventh school of thought on Mahdism” that “divorced Mahdism 
from eschatological considerations, from the end of time signs, from traditional speculation 
about Mahdism. He tied his message to his own pious credentials, to the urgency of reform, to 
the function of reviving the Qur’dn and Sunnah, and to supreme authority vested in him by 
Divine call to fulfill that function.” 

The full text of al-Sadeq's above-mentioned private memorandum will be published in my 
forthcoming book, Meo-Masdisin in the Sudan 1900-1934 
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PRISONERS OF WAR IN ISLAM: A LEGAL INQUIRY 


International law, in the history of Western legal thought, is a rela- 
tively young sub-field. Its intent is to regulate the interaction between 
political entities, primarily in terms of the conduct of war. Western schol- 
ars tend to assume that current codifications are the result of Western/ 
Judeo-Christian traditions and ethical prescripts. The first Muslim com- 
munity, or wzamaZf, at Medina, however, was guided in its political and 
military activities by injunctions in the Qur’dn and by the deeds of the 
Prophet Muhammad, referred to as suaza4. Moreover, with the develop- 
ment of Islamic law, s42/7%4, so too evolved a doctrine of international 
law called svyar. Not only has Islamic law generated a legal and moral 
doctrine, which is conceptually similar to Western constructs, but it also 
eclipses current international law in several respects. 

To demonstrate this contention, focus here is placed on one aspect of 
siyar, the law governing prisoners of war (POWs). Moreover, it challenges 
the notion that Islam is spread by military force, which has its origins in 
the so-called “verse of the sword”. The verse translates, “when the forbid- 
den months are past, then fight and slay the Pagans wherever ye find 
them” (9:5).' A case study on POWs strikes at the heart of these assump- 
tions in terms of its legal prescriptions and sanctions. It also has contem- 
porary significance in relation to the Gulf War, in which Saddam Hussein 
invoked, albeit Ulegitimately, yga. 

To begin, the POW case study is placed in the legal context of Islamic 
laws governing armed conflict. Attention is then given to an examination 
of these laws in four areas: 1) the means by which a person becomes a 
POW; 2) the status of POWs; 3) the maxims governing their treatment; 
and 4) the conditions for their release. By way of conclusion, the s/ya for 
POWs is compared to the Western-oriented laws for POW treatment as 
encapsulated in the Geneva Convention of 1949. 


Siyar and the Islamic Law of War 


Islamic international law can be loosely defined as those rules and 
practices the s42a//%4 allows in international relations.? It pertains to rela- 


1 ‘Abdullah Yfisuf All, trans., Jhe Afeaning of the Glorious Qur@a (London Nadim and 
Co., 1976), p. 248. 

2 M. Al Ghunaimi, 74e Musim Conception of International bai and the Western Approach 
(The Hague, Netherlands: Martinis Nijhoff, 1968), p 96. 
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tions between Muslims and non-Muslims and has its origins in the activi- 
ties of the first Muslim community at Medina.’ Although originally it was 
applied to the Prophet's conduct in war, s/yarwas later formalized to en- 
compass laws on the conditions for peace and neutrality. Formalization 
first occurred under the guidance of Imam Abū Hanifa, who gave a Series 
of lectures in 150 H. entitled “The Muslim Laws of War and Peace.”* These 
lectures were compiled by his pupil, Muhammad bin Hasan Shaybani, in 
the text, /efroduction to the Law of Nations. The text was later translated 
into English by Majid Khadduri, entitled 72e /s/amuc Law of Nations, and 
now forms the basis for contemporary s/yar. 

The siyar manifests from the same primary sources as the s4ar/2Z, 
namely the QurZn and the sunnah of the Prophet. Moreover, the same 
legal categories and Aad/té classifications apply.” Its secondary sources 
include jga (independent reasoning) and (consensus). Finally, it 
also employs g/vas (analogy), ss/4sé~ (equity), and zas/#4ah (public in- 
terest) as methodologies. Two aspects of s/vgrare particularly important 
for understanding the law governing POWs. The first involves the con- 
ceptual division of the world into two categories: zr a/-/s/ain and DZ af- 
Harb. Dér alts/ai7 literally means the “abode of Islam” and refers to those 
territories governed by a Muslim ruler according to the s4ar/@/.° Although 
there is some debate about whether Dar 2//s/2m7 is geographically or spiri- 
tually defined, it is useful in international law to make a territorial distinc- 
tion among nation-states. zr @2/-Haro is its antithesis and is literally 
translated as the “abode of War.”” One must be careful not to assume that 
this dichotomy implies continual battle between Muslim and non-Muslim 
states, as this is certainly not the case. To account for times of peace, 
Imam Shafi introduced a third construct, Da a/-Su/p, or “abode of Cov- 
enant,” which refers to states with which the Muslim nation has a formal 
treaty.® Although Hanafi law does not recognize this division, it providés 
a practical means for determining a POW’s legal status. 

A second area of s/yvar, which informs POW laws, is the “Doctrine of 
Jihad.” In Orientalist literature, 74¢7has acquired numerous connotations, 
many of which are less than favorable and are often both unfounded and 


3 A.M Khoia, Hements of [slame Jurisprudence (Karachi Mirror Press, Ltd., 1977), p 
145. 

4 Mian R A. Khan, 4s/ennc Jurisprudence (Lahore, Pakistan’ Sh Mohammad Ashraf, 1978), 
p. 199. 

5 The five legal categories are used to classify prescriptive laws as forbidden, discouraged, 
neutral, recommended, and obligatory The /Aesd/tfs are either sound, weak, or famous These 
terms, and variations on them, will be used throughout to characterize legal prescripts. 

6 Maulana M. Ali bases this definition on the Hanafi school in Zhe Relgioo of {slam 
(Lahore, Pakistan: The Ahmadiyya Anjuman Isha’at Islam, 1983), p 557. 

7 dhid, p. 557. 

8 Khan, Jurisprudence, p. 204. 
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incorrect. Two interpretations of the law regulating Z4cpermeate svyar. 
A strict“definition based on the “verse of the sword” commands Muslims 
to attack disbelief until it is eradicated from the earth.’ Placed in context, 
as suggested by Mohammad Ali, the verse takes on a different meaning. 
Indeed, one finds that it is directed against those who initiate an attack on 
Muslims, the idolatrous tribes that broke treaties with Muslims (9:13, 
8:56)./° A broader interpretation, based on Shaybani’s Ze /slamic Law of 
Nations, suggests Agd to be a struggle both to improve and to expand 
Islam, but not necessarily through violent means." Indeed, war is only 
justified under certain conditions, and it is only in the context of a sanc- 
tioned religious war that the law of POWs applies. 


Becoming a Prisoner of War 


The term designated for POWs is m3 malskat avyindnuhum, which 
literally translates, “what your right hand possesses.” This means that a 
person becomes a POW at the hands of a Muslim nation only after being 
captured during one of several lawful wars. One such type is the defen- 
sive war. It is initiated when an enemy invades Dg a/-/s/zin.'8 The Prophet 
Muhammad delineated its nature when he said 


Whoever fights in defence of his person and is killed, he is a martyr, 
whoever is killed in defence of his property is a martyr, whoever is 
killed in defence of his family and is killed is a martyr, and whoever 
is killed for the cause of God is a martyr. 4 


A second type is the sympathetic war, in which Muslims living in 2 a/- 
Harb implore a Muslim state to emancipate them from a tyrannical ruler. 15 
` Its legality is derived from the Qur’an, which obligates Muslims to “fight 
in the cause of Allah and of those who, being weak, are ill-treated and 
oppressed... Whose cry is: ‘Our Lord! Rescue us from this town,’ whose 
people are oppressors (4:74).”!© The punitive war is directed against orga- 
nized apostates, the rebellious, international highway robbers, and those 
who break covenants. !’ A fourth type comes from the strict interpretation 


9 Ali, Zelgion, p 540. 

10 /bíd, p. 540-1. 

n Khan, /urisorudence, p. 204. 

2 AN, Aekigion, p. 569 

13 The four types of wars are defined in Syed R. Hassan, že Aeconstruction of Legal 
Thought ın Islam (Lahore, Pakistan: Law Publishing Company, 1974), p 171. Mian Khan adds 
a fifth, which is the continuation of an existing war /wssprudence. p 207. 

14 Khan employs this 4ea//4, quoting Suyuti, bı., p. 208. 

5 Hassin, fecoastruction, p 171. 

16 Ali, Meaning. p. 115. 

1? Hassin, Reconstruction, p. 171. 
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noted earlier and is termed idealistic, referring to wars fought with the 
intent to establish a universal Muslim community and to subordinate “the 
non-Islamic sovereignties to the Sovereignty of God.”!® 

In the course of a religiously sanctioned war, one Qur’anic verse in 
particular governs taking prisoners. It states, “when ye meet the Unbe- 
lievers, smite at their necks; at length, when ye have thoroughly subdued 
them, bind a bond firmly on them (47:4).”!9 Most jurists interpret this to 
mean that a Muslim army must continue to fight until'the enemy surren- 
ders or is taken in battle, at which point they become’ POWs and can no 
longer be killed.” Prior to battle, the enemy has the option to either em- 
brace Islam or pay a tribute, vzyva, and become a dhimmi. The jzya is 
only offered to people of the Book, i.e. Jews, Christians, Zoroastrians, and 
others such as Hindus, Buddhists, etc. The zya creates a responsibility 
on the part of the Muslim government for their protection. 

Having refused both, the enemy is then engaged in war and is either 
killed in the course of battle or is captured. Once captured, the Muslim 
commander has several options, which differ according to each madrasah 
or school. Shafi allowed these options: execution, enslavement, or re- 
lease with or without ransom.*! The Maliki school did not allow for gratu- 
itous release, i.e. without ransom, while the Hanafi school forbade release 
under any condition.** Notice that the commander is not authorized to 
force the enemy to embrace Islam. Indeed, the POW must be kept alive 
and ultimately released. As stated in the Qur’an, after subjection, “it is the 
time for either generosity or ransom (47:4).”?3 This legal maxim, which is 
obligatory, contradicts preconceptions that Islam is spread by force and 
that all idolaters must be killed. The authority to execute is only granted 
by law under certain conditions, which will be on elaborated later. 


Legal Status 


An enemy person's treatment hinges on his status in terms of the afore- 
mentioned conceptual division of the world and according to his legal ca- 
pacity to engage in combat. If the person is in zr a/-/s/@m, his status is 
either as a musta tnin or a legal combatant. 74e musta tnin is one who is 
in what Imam Shafi'i termed JZ &/-Su/h and has temporarily contracted 
with the Muslim state for permission to act therein. The musta tnin is 
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guaranteed protection and may leave at any time with his property.” If 
the musta tnin engages in any illegal activity, such as spying, he immedi- 
ately becomes a legal combatant, now existing in D4 a//s/am. The new 
combatant may be killed as part of the consequences of battle, unless he 
surrenders, at which point he becomes a prisoner. The enemy in Lr a/- 
Żarb always becomes a POW upon capture. Non-combatants also become 
POWs, although it is forbidden to kill them in both 22 a//s/am and the 
war zone.*° Noncombatants are those who are not physically capable of 
fighting such as women, minors, hermits, the physically disabled, the in- 
sane, and the like.*° Indeed, the Muslim army should take all precautions 
to spare them from the violence and terror inherent in war. 

Once an enemy person is captured, he can assume the legal status of a 
formal POW or a slave. During the classical period, enslavement, or 
istliiqgag, was the only option for the Muslim commander other than re- 
lease. In fact, no other possible condition was envisioned. Although sla- 
very was a recognized institution under the law, it could only be replaced 
by birth or in the course of a religiously sanctioned war. Moreover, eman- 
cipation was encouraged through both religious and civil methods.*’ The 
Qur’an encourages manumission as a means to atone for sins, evidenced 
by the verse: “if the deceased belonged to a people at war with you, and 
he was a believer, the freeing of a believing slave is enough (4:92).”28 

The traditions of the Prophet reinforce discouraging slavery. Khan pro- 
vides evidence of only four instances during the Prophet's life in which 
enemies were enslaved. Slaves were taken from the Banū Qurayzah, 
Hawanzinites, Bant al-Mustalig, and Bani al-Anbar tribes during the course 
of battle.2? In each case the slaves were eventually set free, except for the 
women and children of the Bani Qurayzah tribe, who were distributed as 
booty.*° The Hawanzinites were freed after embracing Islam, as were the 
Anbiarites. The Prophet married the daughter of a Bani al-Mustaliq chief- 
tain, freeing the rest. 

Slavery’'s legal significance also declined with the advent of Western 
notions of international law and its emphases on formal treaties. These 
treaties, such as the Brussels Conference of 1874, the first Hague Confer- 
ence of 1907, and the two Geneva Conventions of 1929 and 1949, prohib- 
ited enslaving POWs. According to the s/yvar of treaties, as derived from 
the s4ar/24 law of contracts, treaty adherence is obligatory for the Mus- 
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lim nation. According to the Hanafi school, “if the Muslims have prison- 
ers and the non-Muslims too have them, and both of them agree on their 
exchange, it must be done.”*! Here we see a case of an obligatory legal 
maxim, treaty obligations, superseding an issue, slavery, that is essentially 
discouraged by both the s4a7724 and custom.* If a treaty is violated by 
the non-Muslim enemy, however, enslavement remains a legal institution 
that may be used for reciprocation. 


Laws Governing Treatment 


Assuming a treaty prohibiting slavery, as currently exists, the more 
pertinent legal issue becomes the treatment of POWs. The laws for pris- 
oners, however, are not significantly different from those governing sla- 
very. In fact, the slave actually enjoys greater rights than the prisoner, but 
forfeits the right to eventual emancipation as a condition of war termina- 
tion. The slave can obtain his freedom through other means. The funda- 
mental difference is one of determining the burden of responsibility. In 
the case of slavery, the burden is on the master, while the Muslim govern- 
ment is responsible for the POW. 

The laws regulating treatment are quoted by one /ad@/¢4 in particular, 
which calls on Muslims to “take heed of the recommendation to treat the 
prisoners fairly.”*° Critics of s/var’s concept of fairness point to the sanc- 
tioning of execution by each of the madrasahs, and the Prophet’s own 
practice of executing four persons in the course of a war—Nadhr bin Harith, 
‘Ukba, Abul Ozza, and Mu‘awiyah bin Mughira. The execution of a POW, 
however, is generally forbidden, as evidenced in the Qur’an (47:4), the 
Prophet's deeds, and according to a consensus of the Prophet’s compan- 
ions. % Execution is only allowed if the individual is tried and found guilty 
of war crimes. These crimes must exceed a prisoner's legal right to bellig- 
erency and bitter enmity against Islam.*° Indeed, this appears to have 
been the case when the Prophet ordered the execution of Nadhr bin Harith 
and ‘Ukba, two prisoners from the Battle of Badr. Moreover, most jurists 
agree that a prisoner cannot be held liable for damage he inflicted on Mus- 
lim life and property while a combatant. Syaz displays a practical ap- 
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preciation of war’s nature, while still holding individuals responsible for 
gross violations of human dignities, such as the killing of innocents. 

Several obligatory laws govern the rights of POWs. It has already been 
established that they are to be treated fairly. Additionally they are to be 
fed at no charge and are to be well cared for. The basis of this maxim 
comes from a verse of the Qur’an which reads, “as to the righteous. . . they 
feed, for the love of Allah, the indigent, the orphan, and the captive (76:5, 
8).”37 They enjoy the right to be protected from the heat and cold, and to 
be provided'with clothes, as was the habit of the Prophet. 38 Other Aadités 
obligate Muslims to relieve POWs of any discomfort and treat them for 
their ills, and allow them to complete wills for their property, which the 
state must communicate to its enemy. 3? Furthermore, the mother can not 
be separated from her child, nor can near relatives be split apart.*° A third 
Ladith encourages Muslim soldiers to respect the dignity of POWs, as 
well as their states. It reads, “pay respect to the dignity of a nation who is 
brought low.”“! Most jurists also concur that labor cannot be extracted 
from a POW. There is no historical evidence to contradict this maxim, nor 
is forced labor mentioned in scripture. A prisoner can be disciplined, how- 
ever, for violating administrative rules. The punishment for a breach of 
discipline must be commensurate with the violation. Finally, an escaped 
POW, who is later recaptured, cannot be tried for escaping, nor for his 
actions after reaching Dz a2/-Harb. He may be punished for the minor 
offense of breaching parole, unless he killed in the process of freeing, 
while still in Dé a//s/zim.* In all cases of POW treatment, the Islamic 
state bears the burden of responsibility for the POWs’ well-being. 


Laws of Release and Exchange 


As stated earlier, the POW must be cared for until he is exchanged for 
ransom for other Muslim prisoners, or is released gratuitously. The au- 
thority to release POWs for ransom is found in the aforementioned and 
can also be found in the deeds of the Prophet. Ransom took many forms, 
often it was gold, silver, armaments (spears in one case), or munitions. In 
some cases, ransom involved some type of work. For example, the Prophet 
released seventy prisoners taken in the battle of Badr while the Muslims 
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were still at war with Quraysh.*? Their release was predicated on the chari- 
table work of the Qurayshis, who were instructed to teach young boys to 
read and write. “ If monetary, the ransom could be paid out of the prisoner's 
pocket, or out of the enemy state’s treasury. 

An exchange for Muslim prisoners was also a common practice of the 
Prophet and involved exchanges on all levels, from one for one to those 
who freed thousands. *° During the course of the transfer, the Muslim state 
is responsible for the POWs’ safe passage. 

The gratuitous release, as mentioned earlier, is recommended by Is- 
lamic law and can atone for many types of sins. Gratuitous manumission 
can occur at any point during the course of the war and it is clearly re- 
quired by the Qur’an at least by war’s and (47:4). Both the commander 
and the state are authorized to release a POW, unless the POW is a slave, 
in which case the master’s permission must also be obtained. There are 
many examples of gratuitous emancipation during the Prophet's lifetime. 
Six thousand prisoners were set free following the battle of Hunayn, with 
no ransom collected.“ In fact, the Prophet compensated “all those who 
were not willing to part with their booty of slaves” out of the public trea- 
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The Geneva Convention Compared 


This essay has thus far revealed that the Islamic law governing POWs 
is both well developed and profoundly humane. Its prescriptions are par- 
ticularly interesting when compared to the Geneva Convention of 1949 
and its own code for treating prisoners. While the rules of the Geneva 
Convention are significantly more detailed, the principles on which they 
are based are identical to those of szvar. Some of the more pertinent ac- 
cords are: l 

1. POWSs shall be in the custody of the belligerent state and not that 

of any individual. 

2. Except for the officers, the detaining state can exact labor from 

them. 

3. The detaining state is responsible for their maintenance, which 

will be subject to repatriation. 

4. They shall be subjected to humane treatment. 

5. They shall obey the laws of the detaining state. 


Ali, Aedgian, p. 569 

llid., p. 569. 
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They shall be permitted to perform their religious rites. 
Their wills shall be executed. 

8. They should not be exposed to brutality to procure information 

useful for the conduct of operations. 

9. They should be released and repatriated without delay after the 

cessation of active hostilities. 48 
The szyar specifically accounts for accords 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 9 while the 
8th can be derived through g/y@s. That is, the requirement for humane 
treatment and maintenance implies a restriction on brutality. The first 
accord prohibits slavery, which is accounted for in s/yarby virtue of treaty 
obligations. 

In many respects, s/v#r actually supersedes the Geneva Convention. 
As pointed out by Hassan, the Convention recommend facilities for POWs 
that are equivalent to those of the detaining state.*? In the history of war- 
fare, these standards are rarely met. The Prophet, however, established 
such a tradition when he directed Muslim soldiers to be content with 
dates, while the prisoner received bread. Placed in its historical con- 
text, this seemingly inconsequential concession takes on greater signifi- 
cance. Siyar also forbids forced labor for all POWs, not just for officers. 
Finally, s/var does not require that the cost of maintenance be repaid 
when the POW is repatriated. 

One might also add to this argument that the signatories to the Geneva 
Convention expect similar treatment by their enemy. Indeed, the entire 
treaty is based on reciprocity. In the event that one nation violates any 
one aspect of the accords, the opposing state is authorized to retaliate simi- 
larly. S/var obligates Muslim states to adhere unilaterally to the principles 
of treaty, including articles found specifically in syz, regardless of the 
enemy state’s action. In fact, the only legal alteration in a Muslim state’s 
policy would be that they could resort to slavery. 

The requirement for unilateral adherence points to another fundamental 
respect in which svyareclipses the Geneva Accords, namely its sanction. 
Multilateral treaties are solely enforced by the weight of international law. 
The sanction for violation is state-directed and is usually no more than a 
lessening of diplomatic credibility. Clearly a violation carries long-term 
consequences in terms of a state's ability to locate partners for future trea- 
ties. Moreover, one might argue that treaties based on ethical principles, 
or Christian values for example, carry some type of moral sanction. Apart 
from the Muslim community of nations, however, there are no states whose 
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actions are regulated by religious horms to the extent that their transgres- 
sion would entail a violation of that state’s laws. 

In addition to the weight of international law, the Muslim nation’s 
obligation arises from two other potential sanctions. The first is a worldly 
sanction, suggesting that the Islamic state’s leaders will be deemed ille- 
gitimate and may theoretically be forced to abdicate their positions by 
the Muslim community. A second, and more penetrating sanction, is cer- 
tain to be the possibility of punishment in the afterlife. As aptly put by 
Hamidullah, “spiritual and conscientious inducing and deterring factors 
are more effective than temporal persuasions and prohibitions.”*! That 
is, Allah's sanction is far more persuasive than any form of international 
retribution. 


Conclusion 


The preceding delineates the Islamic law of svar as it pertains to pris- 
oners of war and also demonstrates the precedents set by Islam in the 
field of international law. More importantly, it challenges the Orientalist 
notion that Islam is spread by force, evidenced by the options available to 
the enemies of a Muslim state prior to war and the rights they enjoy dur- 
ing the course of their captivity. Finally, it argues that the laws governing 
the treatment of POWs are at least as benevolent as those of the Geneva 
Convention and are broader in scope. Ultimately, they carry a more con- 
vincing sanction. Despite its humanity, szar does suffer to the extent that 
it is abused by authoritarian regimes purporting to be guided by Islam and 
its laws. Regimes claiming Islamic legitimacy are often the most grievous 
violators of szaz. This was the case in Iraq, where President Saddam 
Hussein invoked Islamic credentials while blatantly violating the most 
fundamental aspects of svar regarding POWs. Even without szaz, it is 
imperative that justice and humane treatment be the principles that guide 
conduct in war, regardless of regime, religion, or ethnicity. 


Hopkins, South Carolina Troy S. THOMAS 
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With the passing of the Cold War and the beginning of Arab-Israeli 
peace negotiations, revitalization of civil society in the Middle East has 
assumed increased importance. The Muslim world is now experiencing a 
variety of factors that pose a serious challenge to the status quo, including 
demands for greater pluralism and participatory governance, economic 
reforms, and social change. In the post-Khomeini era, Iran has seen eco- 
nomic liberalization, pragmatic politics, participation in elections, and 
upholding the rights of a national assembly. Turkey has returned to par- 
liamentary democracy. Jordan has held reasonably fair elections. The 
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Lnttfada has led to the spread of civil society organizations that have played 
a major part in the elections in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

Civil society and its expansion have become an undeniable facet of 
the political life and landscape of the Middle East in the late twentieth 
century. Contrary to the widely held view in the Western world, politics 
in the Middle East has not been immune to the global resurgence of de- 
mocracy. The worldwide democratic revolution has touched the region 
in many ways and evoked crucial questions about the nature of political 
transformation there. The books under review raise a variety of ques- 
tions about the resurrection of civil society and democratization in the 
Middle East and North Africa. They all, however, point to the signifi- 
cance of the concomitant resurgence of Islamism and associational life in 
the region. This review puts in perspective four topics: (1) the upsurge of 
Islamism, (2) competing paradigms of the state-society relationship, (3) 
the paradoxes regarding economic and political liberalization as well as 
Islamization and democratization, and finally (4) the prospects for the 
growth of civil society and democratization in the region. 


The Rise of Islamism 


Contrary to what the first wave of development theorists assumed, 
modernization has led to a visible upsurge in religious revivalism. In sum, 
modernization has not necessarily led to secularization. Traditional social 
structures have proved remarkably resilient. Many retain strong informal 
patron-client relations that have their roots in feudal and monarchical so- 
cieties. These networks of relationships are tied together by financial, 
military, and cultural bonds.* The emerging trends of Islamic resurgence 
must be seen as part of the global movements of reasserting basic commu- 
nal identities. This revitalization of communal identity is tantamount to a 
postmortem rejection of the enforced homogeneity of mass institutions 
and the amoral rationalism of modem secularism indicated by the agents 
of modernity. 3 

The rise of the Islamist challenge and the broadening of the scope of 
Islamists’ activities throughout the region have now become inextricably 
bound up with the expansion of civil societies in the region. In some 
cases, such movements represent the only method for challenging the 
region's authoritarian regimes. The nature of a country’s ruling political 
regime dictates the political form or manifestation of Islamic reactions in 
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the Muslim world. Mary-Jane Deeb’s essay in John Ruedy’s Zs/z27/5777 and 
Secularism in North Africa reflects this reality. She writes that Islamism 
is the most effective opposition force in Algeria, where a secular and ex- 
clusionary state rules. By contrast, in Morocco, where there has been a 
less authoritative style of leadership, and more inclusionary politics, no 
single Islamic group has been able to develop the power base necessary to 
offer a major opposition to the state.“ Here, where Islamist movements 
have not grown to the proportions known by the FIS in Algeria or al-Nahda 
in Tunisia, Islam is politically anchored more than elsewhere in the 
Maghreb. From the monarch down, the ruling class is careful to adopt an 
attitude of correctness and deference toward it.” | 

As in the rest of the Third World, the significance of civil society and 
the use of democratic means, such as contested elections, are on the rise 
in the Middle East. However, the nature of civil society, both in its rela- 
tion to the state and in its composition as social or political movement, as 
well as state responses to the Islamic revival, are different than in other 
Third World regions. Islamism, as a source of social change, must accom- 
modate increased sensitivity to the need for human rights—and Islamiza- 
tion blueprints embodied in the s4a/72 (Islamic law) must be reconciled 
with the greater demand to meet internationally recognized human rights 
standards—if it is to broaden and deepen its political base. 

It should be noted that Islamists throughout the Muslim world have 
risen to a level of power that can no longer be ignored in any electoral 
process. According to Robin Wright, the Islamic movement is in its sec- 
ond stage. The first stage was characterized by Shi‘ite activism that was 
dramatically visible, usually in the form of violent demonstrations such as 
suicide bombings, hijackings and hostage taking. With the exception of 
the seizure of the Grand Mosque in Mecca and the assassination of Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat of Egypt by Sunni Muslim radicals, actions taken in the 
name of Islam were by and large promoted by Shi'ites. 

The second phase, however, has seen a shift toward broader participa- 
tion by Sunni Muslims, who make up 85 percent of the world’s one billion 
Muslims. This stage of Islamic resurgence differs considerably from the 
first in that the new “second-stage” activists wish to work more within the 
system than outside it. Wright offers several reasons for this. The first is 
that the new Islamists have realized the extreme costs of Shi‘ite activism 
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in the 1970s, as countries which promote Islamic-based insurrection—Iran 
for example—have found themselves in diplomatic isolation and economic 
distress. Islamists have also realized the enormous costs of conflict with 
the West. A militarist stance will not result in movement toward the 
objectives that Islamists strive for, but rather push them farther away. In 
short, Wright concludes, “Islamists have not failed to recognize that plu- 
ralism and interdependence are the catchwords of the 1990s.”” 


State-Society Relationship 


Two contrasting paradigms of political reformation in recent years have 
characterized the debate over state-society relationship in the Middle East. 
One seeks to explain the dominance of the state over society, and the 
other attempts to expound on the balance between the two. The latter 
paradigm, which is based on respect for tolerance and diversity, as well as 
an active governmental role in protecting individual rights, constitutes the 
theoretical underpinnings of all of these books. 

Many Western scholars maintain that the concept of civil society is 
context sensitive and that it has little or no analytical utility in the Muslim 
world. Central to understanding the concept, they insist, is the premise 
of “working within acceptable existing political channels in order to bring 
about incremental political change.” They argue that conflict inherent in 
the dual objectives of political Islam—that is, expansion of civil society 
and control of the state—creates enormous confusion between secular civil 
society and religious civil society. This confusion most often leads to the 
distortion of the concept of civil society. 

Most if not all Islamic scholars, on the other hand, argue that the con- 
cept is a useful analytical tool; its conceptual base and structure are closely 
associated with the Islamic concepts of egalitarian participation in the 
uminah's affairs and legitimate opposition within certain bounds. Fur- 
thermore; they add, if “participation in legitimate political processes” is a 
condition to be part of civil society, then Islamists are an integral part of 
these processes. The question here is not whether civil society exists in 
the sense of a buffer between state authority and the private life of the 
citizens, but rather whether civil society expands the space for political 
participation and allows the opportunity to challenge the state. 

In 7oward Ciri Society In the Middle Fast? A Primer, Jillian Schwedler 
provides a rigorous conceptual analysis of the evolution of the term c/rz/ 
society in both classical political theory and contemporary debates. Re- 
sponding in the negative to the question “Is the idea of civil society too 
historically and culturally specific?,” Schwedier maintains that civil soci- 
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ety does exist throughout the region and that its analysis demands a proper 
perspective: 


Focusing on the function of civil society, rather than specific struc- 
tures, one can ask, [w]hat sort of groups in the Middle East—be they 
familial, professional, tribal, religious, clan-based, or whatever—ful- 
fill the function of civil society? How do citizens and communities 
address their interests or grievances s-4-17s government policies? 
When the question is framed this way, the idea of civil society may 
highlight a wide range of social interactions that might otherwise be 
dismissed as irrelevant. In this sense, civil society indeed exists 
throughout the Middle East.® 


— 


Autonomy s-¢-1s the state remains a major component of civil society. 
The increase in participatory political processes in the Middle East and 
North Africa has given the people of these countries greater leverage and 
more say in how they are ruled, although the functions of civil society are 
poorly developed in the Middle East. Nevertheless, the capacity of civil 
society to challenge the state is increasing as more citizens strive for some 
political say in government. 

The Islamic Republic of Iran with its strong theocratic identity, one 
Middle East observer notes, has not been able to successfully control civil 
society. The rigid theocratic interpretation of citizenship has been chal- 
lenged by women, religious minorities, and the so-called secularists. Fur- 
ther, there are many semi-autonomous associations in Iran that have kept 
their distance from the state. These include public foundations, wag/ 
foundations, guilds, Islamic committees, and professional associations. 
The Iranian state faces a potential challenge from civil society that re- 
quires the state either to adapt its behavior to accommodate a broader 
segment of society or risk further alienation from a significant portion of 
its own populations. ? 


Political and Economic Reforms 


Regimes in the region are under mounting pressure from their citizens 
to introduce political reforms. Increasingly, Richard Norton observes in 
Civil Society in the Middle East, political reform appears to be a “good 
survival strategy” for regimes as political repression is fast losing ground 
to political tolerance.!° Repression is not only costly but certain to meet 
with stronger and violent resistance. Civil society is integral to democ- 
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racy irrespective of the culture, polity, and indigenous conditions. As 
modern socioeconomic formations develop and strengthen, they create 
their own institutions and structures of civil society, which in turn pave 
the way for participatory governance. 

The dismal failure of post-independence secular/nationalist elites in 
managing internal and regional conflicts is also presented in all these con- 
tributions. In most of the Arab states, the populist regimes of the 1950- 
1970 period stunted the growth of modern civil society. But with their 
defeat at the hands of Israelis in 1967 and successive failures leading up to 
the 1991 Gulf War came their demise and loss of legitimacy. 

Protracted armed conflicts have debilitated these states, exposing their 
ineffectiveness in managing such conflicts and depleting their resources. 
Internationally, the patron-client relationships present during the Cold War 
between Arab regimes and the two superpowers have drastically changed 
and lost their significance. The worldwide upsurge of democratic politics 
has generated a palpable “demonstration effect” for a growing number of 
the region's new middle classes. 

Successful economic liberalization, according to Norton, demands in- 
creased political participation. The latter in turn leads to accommodation 
of new economic realities. In some cases, while greater popular partici- 
pation has certainly been encouraged, greater decentralization of author- 
ity has not occurred correspondingly. Gradual relinquishment of power 
by the Jordanian monarch King Hussein, as Laurie Brand's essay in Norton's 
Civil Society in the Middle Sast indicates, is conspicuously absent from 
the liberalization agenda of that nation. The “managed liberalization” is 
being carried out to bolster political stability, but must be pursued. only 
within the narrow context of a continuing powerful monarchy." The 
region’s “rentier states” (the Gulf monarchies and Saudi Arabia) have also 
failed to create nation-states based on broadly institutionalized political 
participation. The dialectic of change and transformation in these states 
is vastly different from most others. These countries’ comprehensive 
welfare systems, enabled by international oil revenues and the traditional 
patrimonial systems, provide ruling regimes with a cushion against dras- 
tic and abrupt shifts of political power. 

Economically, the imperative of greater efficiency dictates decentrali- 
zation, a maxim from which the Middle East is not exempted (although 
oil-rich states do not face as desperate a timetable). Although there exists 
a broad consensus that economic and political liberalization are interre- 
lated processes, the link between the two processes has, so far, not been 


11 Laurie Brand, “In the Beginning was the State . .' The Quest for Civil Society in Jordan,” 
in Norton, pp. 148-85; see p. 184 
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clearly determined. It is not apparent which process is consistently more 

significant. We may be faced, Jean Leca writes in Salamé’s Democracy 
Without Democrats? with the sociological impossibility of implementing 

both economic reforms (price and property) and political reforms (consti- 

tutional guarantees and broadening of participation), however complemen- 
tary they may seem from an abstract logical viewpoint. In the real world, 

the countervailing effects can be cumulative: economic and political re- 
forms can both be blocked, as it is the case in Algeria.” 

The relationship between the two processes, according to David Pool’s 
contribution to Niblock and Murphy's economic and Political Liberaliza- 
ton in the Middle Bast is extremely complex. Partial economic liberaliza- 
tion, which has been undertaken in several Middle Eastern and North 
African states, is a step commonly taken to appease civil society's push for 
change without having to institute genuine economic reforms in the long 
run. To do so would pose serious challenge to the vested interests of the 
state authorities. Hence the lack of genuine reform in much of the region. 

In examining contemporary reform processes in the region, David Pool 
maintains that there are different sequences of economic and political lib- 
eralization and that both processes sometimes reinforce the position of 
authoritarian political elites relative to other classes.!’ Economic liberal- 
ization may sustain or reintroduce autocratic regimes. Political liberaliza- 
tion can also have a backward impact in that it can retard economic 
liberalization. In both Turkey and Egypt, the two states with the longest 
experience of economic and political reform, one can discern a general 
pattern that later liberalizers seem to be following: 


Economic liberalization sets constraints on political liberalization, and 
although a degree of political liberalization can facilitate the intro- 
duction of economic reform measures, the social and political conse- 
quences of such measures put limits on the extent of political reform, 
As a result of this symbiosis and dialectical tension between the two 
processes, economic liberalization is marked by progress and regress 
and political liberalization is authoritarian, cautious and controlled. !4 


The complex nature of the interactions between the two processes, if not 
carefully managed, can lead to the breakdown of political regimes. Para- 
doxically, political and social problems engendered by economic liberal- 


‘2 Jean Leca, “Democratization in the Arab World Uncertainty, Vulnerability and Legitimacy, 
A Tentative Conceptualization and Some Hypotheses,” in Ghassan Salamé, ed , Democracy 
Without Democrats? The Renewal of Politics in the Alushi World (New York St Martin's 
Press, 1994), pp 48-83; see pp. 68-9 

13 David Pool, “The Links Between Economic and Political Liberalization,” in Niblock and 
Murphy, pp 40-54; see p. 49. 
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ization can only be effectively dealt with by a strong and stable regime. 
The existence of a strong and activist state reduces the likelihood of any 
substantial democratic measures in the short run. Another paradox that 
arises here however, is that by widening the disparities between the rich 
and the poor, especially in the short run, economic liberalization will 
invariably promote religious, tribal, and ethnic extremism. Islamism has 
in the past two decades thrived on adversarial aspects of structural ad- 
justment and its impact on the dreadfully poor of the region. These lib- 
eralization dilemmas are not fully addressed in the books under review. 
For the most part, the authors seem to have been primarily concerned 
with the prospects for democracy and the construction of civil society in 
the Middle East. 


Islamization and Democratization 


In some cases, Islamization has been a stabilizing factor and has pre- 
vented the social collapse and state disintegration typical in sub-Saharan 
Africa. This is true of Egypt and some states in the Horn of Africa. In 
others, Islamization has been more a divisive than a unifying factor. In 
Pakistan and Sudan, Islamization has been shown to have had a poten- 
tially divisive impact. Similarly, the success of democratization in re- 
ducing communal conflicts remains problematic. The most dubious 
expectation of all, Ted Robert Gurr writes, is that authoritarian states 
such as Burma, Iraq, and Sudan might be able to defuse ethnopolitical 
tensions by moving toward democracy. The fact remains that these coun- 
tries simply lack the resources and institutional means necessary to reach 
the kinds of accommodation that typify established democracies. In such 
circumstances, democratization is likely to cause both protest and rebel- 
lion, leading, in some cases, to civil war and the reimposition of auto- 
cratic rule.!5 For example, the reintroduction of democracy in Pakistan 
after Zia's death and in Sudan during the 1986-1989 period did contribute 
to political fragmentation 

The interaction between the processes of democratization and Islam- 
ization in these cases has been at best paradoxical. In both of these coun- 
tries, ethnic-regional divisions pose serious problems for national unity 
and consequently for the viability and longevity of democracy. The de- 
bate over the role played by Islamic organizations and the extent to which 
Islam is compatible with pluralist democracy must also be viewed from 
the standpoint of the paradox mentioned above. While Heather Deegan’s 


8 Ted Robert Gurr, A4norities Al Risk’ d Global View of &thnopolitical Contlicts 
(Washington, D. C.’ The United States Institute of Peace Press, 1993), p 138. 
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The Middle Bast and Problems of Democracy gives an inadequate ac- 
count of such a paradox, Ghassan Salamé’s Democracy Without Demo- 
crats presents a more compelling case for understanding this paradox by 
focusing on the leaders’ goals, interests, and tactics. 


Prospects for Democracy 


A small number of analysts argue that civil society is grounded ad- 
equately enough to serve as a platform for the development of democ- 
racy in some of the region's countries. They concede, however, that 
trends toward democratization currently face a myriad of countervailing 
forces in the area. First, a wide array of structural obstacles, including 
wide income disparities, illiteracy, stagnant economies, growing prob- 
lems of food security, high unemployment rates, rising levels of urban- 
ization, and rapidly growing populations, inhibit movement toward 
democratization. Dwindling economic prospects render sustainable de- 
mocratization highly unlikely. 

Second, and just as obviously, the increasing gap between economic 
modernization and political development renders the operation of demo- 
cratic processes feckless. The relationship between the expansion of civil 
society and economic modernization is critical to any understanding of 
democratization in the region. The states facing economic debacles and 
operating under conditions of extreme economic distress fail to provide 
the necessary means of institutionalized political participation. 

Heather Deegan's 72e Middle Bast and Froblems of Democracy ex- 
amines a mix of constraints to democracy in the region: population mobil- 
ity, the question of refugees, immigration and its implication for citizenship, 
communal division and the possibilities and limitations of the consocia- 
tional model of political organization, the role of Islam, and the end of the 
Cold War. The two interrelated issues of “population mobility” and “citi- 
zenship,” according to Deegan, pose the most significant threats to na- 
tional integration and associated political reforms. !6 In the cases of Iraq, 
Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, and Kuwait, she adds, the major obstacle to de- 
mocratization is that significant numbers of the indigenous populations 
find themselves in a minority situation, conspicuously lacking a sense of 
“citizenship.” The dynamic movement of ethnic, cultural and religious 
subpopulations across national boundaries results in the absence of cohe- 
sive and homogenous cultures within states. 

Internally, the basic factors responsible for the region’s absence of 
democracy—namely, state making and economic development—are not 


16 Heather Deegan, p. 133 
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thoroughly treated in the books under review (with Salamé’s book being 
the exception). Arguably, effective structural constraints such as state 
building and economic development, more than religion, traditions, cul- 
ture, or ideology, pose the core challenge to the implementation of demo- 
cratic measures in the Middle East.'” Another obstacle to reform in the 
Middle East has been (and continues to be) the intransigence of the region’s 
authoritarian regimes. John Entelis’ essay in Ruedy’s /s/amusin and Secu- 
farisin in North Africa attributes the Arab world’s general lack of plural- 
ism to the authoritarian state security apparatus and its bureaucratic/ 
administrative appendages headed by the armed forces: “It is this reality 
more than any other facet of Arab state, society, and culture that explains 
the region's pervasive underdevelopment, and not political Islam, Arab 
personality or culture, patrimonialism, or economic dependency.” !8 

In many cases, civil society's autonomy is either violated or signifi- 
cantly penetrated by the state (e.g., Egypt, Saudi Arabia and the Gulf 
states). In such countries and similar circumstances, the Islamists have 
begun to use legal means of challenging the political regimes (as in the case 
of Algeria). But, absent prior national reconciliation, elections per se are 
bound to produce results not acceptable to all. It would be more relevant, 
notes Ghassan Salamé, to seek a process of mutual accommodation that 
would operate both before and after a possible gain of power by the Islam- 
ists. One attractive idea, Salamé writes, is the formation of pre-electoral 
pacts between the regime in office and the various component parts of the 
opposition, including the Islamists. These pacts would clarify the nature 
of the shift in power, as well as the function of the first elections to be held 
and those that followed, and would offer guarantees of both the quality of 
the polls and a maintenance of the electoral practice in future: 


It need hardly be said that such pacts fostering the gradual adoption 
of representative democracy would be possible only if the Islamists 
agreed to consider the decisions they made once in power as demo- 
cratically reversible, and their policies open to legitimate contesta- 
tion. If on the other hand they saw themselves as carrying out 
meta-political, transcendental values and policies, immune to any 
possible later revision by other political and social forces, such pacts 
would become unthinkable, if not actually perverse. 9 


17 See, for example, Simon Bromley, “The Prospects for Democracy in the Middle East,” in 
David Held, ed., Araspects far Democracy. North, South, Bast, West (Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1993), pp. 380-406. For a somewhat similar position on the impact of 
economic constraints, see Lisa Anderson, “Peace and Democracy in the Middle East: The 
Constraints of Soft Budgets,” /owa/ of International Affairs 49, No. 1 (Summer 1995): pp 25-44. 

18 John P Entelis, “Islam, Democracy, and the State. The Reemergence of Authoritarian 
Politics in Algeria,” in John Ruedy, pp 219-51; see p 223 

19 Ghassan Salamé, ed , Democracy’ Without Democrats? p 6. 
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Externally, regional and international developments have had a direct 
bearing on the national security of the Arab states. Historically, the pa- 
tron-client ties with the superpowers and the massive infusions of arms 
and military aid into the region have complicated moves toward political 
liberalization. Dependence on internationally based aids or oil revenues, 
or what Lisa Anderson calls “soft budgeting,” prevents democratization or 
liberalization in several ways. The availability of external revenues re- 
leases governments from their reliance on domestic taxes for considerable 
portions of their income and, thus, from myriad routine obligations of 
domestic accountability. Many governments in the Arab world, Ander- 
son wryly notes, regenerated at home the system of international subsi- 
dies that sustained them, providing low-cost foodstuffs and other consumer 
goods, guaranteed employment, free education and affordable health care 
to become, in essence, pre-industrial welfare states. The foreign [aids] for 
guarantees of political stability are replicated in payments to domestic 
political clienteles for their political acquiescence. ”% 

Similarly, the peace process has come to be seen by some analysts as 
an effective revenue-enhancement device for the participants. As such, 
some observers have questioned the peace process's contribution to de- 
mocratization. Many experts, however, tend to „believe that the peace 
process could, over the longer term, precipitate the expansion of civil so- 
ciety and the transition from the national security state. These two out- 
comes,.as Raymond Hinnebusch’s essay in Norton’s Cyr/ Society in the 
Middle Bast demonstrates, are not only interrelated but also largely de- 
pendent on regional and international political dynanics. °! 

Some of the aforementioned structural obstacles to democratization— 
such as demographic pressures, rising unemployment rates, urbanization 
and economic decay—are likely to facilitate the process of political liberal- 
ization by increasing pressure for reform. In that sense, they may be 
characterized as “blessings in disguise.”** Quite understandably, the very 
same factors that give rise to Islamic revivalism (i.e., increased literacy, 
communication facilities and technologies, the growth of urban life) tend 
to lead to political openings in the region. It is not surprising that some of 
the revivalist movements have resulted from the benefits of development 
and, to some degree, of economic modernization in the Muslim world. 
Further, the introduction of the superficial trappings of Western-style de- 
mocracy without broad and real liberalization has too often fostered the 


20 See Lisa Anderson, op cyt. p. 32. 

41 Raymond Hinnebusch, “State, Civil Society, and Political Change in Syria,” ın Norton, 
pp. 216-42. 

#2 For an interesting usage of this idiom, albeit ın a different context, see Jean Leca’s essay, 
“Democratization in the Arab World,” op. cv. p TT 
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reassertion of conservative Islam as the overriding political force (con- 
sider, for example, Turkey). 

It has become evident that even in modern Middle Eastern political 
settings Islam and politics are inseparable. This, however, does not imply 
that the modem Islamic revival is an atavistic reversion to “older” or “purer” 
types of governance.’ In a similar vein, Mark Juergensmeyer notes, the 
rise of religious nationalism and the loss of faith in secular nationalism 
have in recent years reconciled traditional religion with modern politics. 
Movements of Islamic nationalism, which are particular to individual na- 
tion-states, provide a noticeable synthesis between Islamic culture and 
modern nationalism. Such attempts have wrongly been dubbed antimodern 
by secularists who have become accustomed to thinking of modern poli- 
tics as their private realm.“ 

Democracy and Islamism have become increasingly inseparable in the 
Middle East. In most Muslim countries, Esposito and Voll argue, the most 
effective opposition to authoritarian regimes is expressed through a reaf- 
firmation of the Islamic identity and heritage. Other ideologies of opposi- 
tion have lesser attraction. Pressures for greater popular participation 
foster Islamic resurgence. The new participants are unlikely to share the 
same perspectives as the Western-educated secular elites. These move- 
ments of empowerment and identity are not unique to the Muslim world; 
they reflect a worldwide phenomenon of religious resurgence.*° Islam- 
ism cannot be denied or marginalized. It is an historical inevitability with 
which nationalist and leftist secularists must come to terms. Just as Islam- 
ism must move toward a sensitivity to international human rights norms, 
so the formation of civic pacts with Islamic groups is perhaps the surest 
way to national accommodation for other Middle Eastern political groups. 
Reformist strategies could have considerable moderating impact on the 
militant fringe of Islamists; these strategies, however, are not risk-free 
and could entail some unpredictable consequences. 


Conclusion 


Modernization and the backlash against modern secularism have given 
rise to both Islamism and political openings in the Middle East and North 
Africa. In a broad sense, the rise of Islamism and the expansion of civil 
society have become inextricably intertwined. Although civil society re- 


® Jeff Haynes, Religon uw Third World Politics (Boulder, Colorado: Lynne Rienner 
Publishers, 1994), see especially pp 64-94 

44 Mark Juergensmeyer, Jhe New Cold War? Religious Nationelisin Confronts the Secular 
State (Berkeley. University of California Press, 1993), see especially pp 189-92 

4S John L. Esposito and John 0, Voll, op. cst.. pp. 15-16 
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mains poorly developed in most parts of the region, its capacity to chal- 
lenge the state is increasing. This, however, does not make the future of 
civil society any less uncertain. In most cases, political liberalization has 
either stopped or been reversed. 

The paradoxes surrounding economic and political liberalization con- 
tinue to raise vexing questions regarding the future of reform in the re- 
gion. The difficulties of implementing liberalization programs in the face 
of structural constraints and poor strategic choices render unreliable any 
predictions regarding the future of reform in the region. Gradual rather 
than swift democratization based on pre-electoral pacts among contend- 
ing groups might better serve a sustainable move toward constructive 
change in the region. 

Exactly how Islamism, civil society and the democratizing forces in- 
teract will be determined by the deliberate and calculated choices of the 
leaders, by the configuration of regional political forces and by interna- 
tional influences. For now, however, it appears that civil society through- 
out the region is increasing its capacity rzs-¢-rzsthe state, even though the 
democracy conundrum remains as perplexing as it has been in recent past. 


Alma College Mahmood Monshipourt 
Alma, Michigan 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 
EPISTEMOLOGICAL POVERTY OR 
POVERTY OF EPISTEMOLOGY?’ 


Crisis in the Muslim Mind. By ABDUL HAMD A. ABUSULAYMAN, tr. YusuF T. 
DeLorenzo (Virginia: International Institute of Islamic Thought, 1993). 


fethinking Islam. By MOHAMMED ARKOUN, tr. RoBert D. Les (Boulder: West- 
view Press, 1995). 


The following is a critical review that examines the now emerging 
discussion on the process/exercise of “thought,” or rather as Arkoun wryly 
describes it, “unthought” in Islam.* While this theme is not new, its seri- 
ousness and sophistication in conjunction with the global political Islamic 
revival make it one of the most important intellectual /cultural alterna- 
tives for the “Other” worlds. This brief review attempts to draw out the 
main contentions and arguments underlying contemporary Islamic thought. 
The works under scrutiny have both been well received, but by different 
constituencies. While Crysis 7 the Musin Mind has become required 
reading and a must cite among the Muslim social scientists attempting to 
“Islamize knowledge,” Xethinking Islam is appealing in a strong way to 
Western scholars and especially to those of the postmodern persuasion. 
While both authors have been trained in Western social science traditions, 
their familiarity with Islamic traditions and sources is indeed impeccable. 
However, both these authors represent voices from the margins of the 
discourses on Islam and modernity. While AbuSulayman speaks from the 
margins of the Muslim discourse which is dominated by theological and 
juristic issues, Arkoun speaks from the margins of the Western discourse, 
alienated from the dominant themes of modernity. Thus in essence the 
understanding and diagnosis of Islam under review is an assessment of 
[slam as perceived from the margins. 


1 Many of the ideas discussed in this review have been shaped by long and interesting 
conversations with Mohammed Arkoun, Aziz Al-Azmeh, John Esposito, Mohiaddin Mesbahi, 
Joshua Mitchell, John Voll, Ali Hussain Mir and Reshma Khan While they have all helped 
improve the quality of discourse its shortcomings are solely mine 

4 Mohammed Arkoun, Aethiwwking /s/an, Robert D Lee, tr (Boulder: Westview Press, 
1995), p. 2. 
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The parallels do not end here. Both scholars are deeply committed to 
reform of Islam and/or Muslim societies. Their works have been written 
in a fashion designed to reach a much wider audience, provide food for 
thought, challenge traditional (mis)conceptions and initiate an intellec- 
tual enquiry that will stimulate Islamic (re)thinking. However, they dif- 
fer in one significant aspect, and this very difference makes it interesting 
to study them together. Crzsis in the Muslim Adind eventually attempts 
to evaluate contemporary social science methods from an Islamic per- 
spective in order to recover that which is salubrious as well as in confor- 
mity with fundamental Islamic principles’—Unicity, 44//¢/@ and moral 
responsibility.* Fethinking /s/am, on the other hand, is clearly an at- 
tempt to unrecover a textual and historical Islam through the use of vari- 
ous methods/techniques of social science—especially anthropological, 
semiotic and postmodern. Through this process, Arkoun hopes to intro- 
duce an Islam that is liberated from the prejudicial discourse of the West 
and the advocacy of traditional Islamic thought. 


The Crisis in the Muslim Mind: Epistemological Poverty 


AbuSulayman suggests that the causes for the backwardness of the 
Muslim wzzmaef is the loss of ability of Muslim scholars, political and 
religious leaders, and laymen to think as Muslims should. Needless to 
say, this diagnosis presupposes a normative position, which is the defin- 
ing element of AbuSulayman’s analysis; that there does exist a unique 
essence called /s/amc (hough, which was practiced/used by Muslims in 
their heyday, and that the recovery of this Islamic sensibility of social as 
well as natural phenomena will solve all the problems that plague the 
Muslim world. 

AbuSulayman begins his arguments by describing the problems of 
the Muslim world. Interestingly his concerns are the cultural and 
civilizational backwardness and the scientific/technological inferiority of 
the Muslim societies with respect to the West. Before we engage his 
fascinating explanation for this state of affairs, it is important to under- 
stand his position. The book in its entirety is clearly the work of a com- 
mitted thinker deeply motivated by an overriding concern for the well 
being of Islam and Muslims. His identification of “underdevelopment” 
and “civilizational gulf” as manifestations of the decay of Islam indicates 
that his world view is influenced by the value preferences of moderniza- 
tion theory and modernity. ® 


AbuSulayman, Crisis in (he Mustin Mind p. 123-43 
fbid, p. 72. 

tora, pp. 6-10. 

Ibid. 
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In the entire book, there is no concern shown for the decline of piety 
/tagwa/ or religiosity. Indeed, the author is explicit that the current crisis 
is not one of belief but of thought. The general decline in moral and ethi- 
cal standards of Muslim societies, where inequity, lawlessness, corrup- 
tion, lewdness, and intolerance are the order of the day, are of a lesser 
concern to the author than its relative backwardness with respect to the 
West. Moreover, the concern that Muslim societies lag behind in the 
progress of human civilization, basically a restatement of the first con- 
cern, shows a commitment to a linear progression of time. This assump- 
tion is one of the constitutive elements of modernity.’ If the author is 
taking the position that Islam and modernity are not incompatible, then it 
is important that he make this assertion up front.® The resulting confusion 
could be misleading, to say the least. 

AbuSulayman diagnoses the Muslim crisis as one of thought and not 
of belief.? He argues that due to historical circumstances, Muslim societ- 
ies had lost the ability and discipline to think and act as Muslims, a pro- 
cess which was revealed to them through the Qur’an and the Sunna. His 
identification of this historical circumstance as the rift between the reli- 
gious/intellectual!® and the political leadership is an insightful and origi- 
nal reading of the intellectual and socio-political history of Islam." He 
suggests that one of the consequences of the civil war /“#/7a/ concerning 
the succession of the caliphs, led to the replacement of the 442/72 order 
by tribalism and dictatorship and to the consequential marginalization of 
the religious/intellectual leadership. 

The intellectual/religious leaders who resisted the decline of Islamic 
polity failed in their attempt, and consequently were forced to withdraw 
from the mainstream of the social and political life of the Muslim «ummat. 


7 For a detailed discussion of this theme, the linear conception of history/time see Jim 
George, Juscourse of Global Politics A Critical (Re/[atroduction to Jaternational Relations 
(Boulder. Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1994), pp 41-4. Also see Stephen Toulmin, Cosmopolis: 
The Hidden Agenda of Modernity (Chicago The University of Chicago Press, 1990) and 
Anthony Giddens, 74e Consequences of Modernity (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1990) 

8 The general understanding is that Islam in all its contemporary interpretations 1s, in one 
way or another, either in glaring opposition or widely in disagreement with modernity. Therefore 
any positions to the contrary should be accompanied by an explanation For discussions on this 
issue see Fazlur Rahman, Zs/am and Afodernily Transl Maton ol an Iniellectua! Tradition 
(Chicago The University of Chitago Press, 1982), and Leonard Binder, /s/ezuc Liberalism A 
Criugue of Development /deologres (Chicago The University of Chicago Press, 1988) 

9 AbuSulayman, p. 28. 

10 Throughout this discussion the author does not distinguish between the intellectual and 
the religious realm. He persistently presents the intellectual and religious leadership as a single 
and united community. It is obvious that by intellectual the author does not, at least in this 
discussion, imply the secular connotations that are in vogue today Intellectuals, according to 
him, can also be religious. This is one of the positive assumptions that is unstated yet apparent 
throughout his book. 

u Zd. pp. 23-7. 
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They became afraid that the political leadership would subordinate and 
distort Islam for political purposes and therefore adopted a very conserva- 
tive attitude to preserve the fundamental aspects of Islam. This conserva- 
tism led to the closure of jtd and the withdrawal of Islamic influence 
in the social and political matters of the w27a/. This moment in history, 
according to AbuSulayman, is the genesis of the decline of Islamic thought 
and Islamic civilization.“ This unfortunate development deprived the sub- 
sequent generations from cultivating methods of Islamic analysis and in- 
terpretation of social and political phenomenon. He argues that Islam as 
delivered and taught by the Prophet contained methods of inquiry which 
would allow the Muslim mind to understand both the physical nature of 
the world and its metaphysical meaning and significance. 1° 

It is AbuSulayman’s contention that the marginalization of the intel- 
lectual/religious leadership stunted or rather precluded the development 
of the Islamic methods /usi// of social and natural sciences. The intellec- 
tual/religious leaders who had no social responsibility then applied their 
knowledge and their methods to aspects of personal rituals and personal 
law. Thus only the methods of juridical /us¢7/ a/-/774/ analysis, such as 
analogy /g/vas/, consensus //imé) and reasonable analogy /#sthsan/, de- 
veloped. The potential for the development of Islamic social sciences, how- 
ever, was not realized. This is the fundamental source of the crisis of the 
Muslim mind. Historically, the Muslim intellectuals/religious scholars could 
not enable the comprehensive way of thinking—J/s/amuc 7hought —that 
was responsible for the initial explosion and global expansion of Islam 
and Islamic power, to thrive, develop, and even survive. AbuSulayman 
invites scholars, intellectuals, {/2274~and political leaders to strive to re- 
cover, from the debris of tradition, centuries of imitation /4#¢/d/ and in- 
tellectual stagnation, the essence and form of Islamic thinking. 

AbuSulayman identifies three possible solutions ‘that are available to 
the Muslim community.'* 74e Anitetive Foreign Solution entails basically 
aping the West by adopting its ideologies—individualism, secularism and 
capitalism or Marxism. 74e /mitative Historical So/utronis the manner in 
which Muslim societies operated before they were rendered incoherent 
through colonization and pervasive influences of the Western culture. He, 


12 While this section is undoubtedly central to his argument, its presentation is remarkable 
for a complete lack of factual data There 1s no mention of names, dates, or places, and like the 
rest of the book, historical and conceptual discussions have no references whatsoever. Even 
though this book is about methodology and strongly encourages the development of social 
scientific methods in Islamic studies, it itself pays little attention to any method of argumentation. 
Even though this book is intended for a wider audience, it would have been a much better work 
if it had demonstrated greater attention to detail. 

13 Zid, pp. 43-7. 

i4 bid, pp 3-21. 
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however, rejects both these methods as inappropriate and ineffective. Aping 
the West is not going to prove salubrious because it is a solution/method 
that is culture specific. It is a consequence of the particular historical and 
cultural experience of the West. A naive importation of that would not 
solve the problem. Atatürk's secularization of Turkey is presented as a 
case in point. AbuSulayman here rejects the universalist claims of moder- 
nity as well as Western social science in an extremely simplistic fashion. 
This could prove to be a problem if he is trying to solicit the cooperation 
of Western educated Muslim intellectual elite, who are considerably in- 
fluenced by the universalist claims of contemporary (Western) social sci- 
ences. !5 Besides, until alternative ways of thought can be identified and 
proved effective over a period of time, the universalist claims of Western 
thought cannot be dismissed lightly. The growth and development of the 
pacific rim in the Far East and in Malaysia—a predominantly Muslim soci- 
ety—are indications that modernity can work in non-Western and extremely 
traditional societies like Japan, Korea, Malaysia and even China. 

AbuSulayman explains that the Zrtetrve Aistorical Solution was also 
inappropriate on two counts. He argues that the method entails a “pious 
assumption of its own infallibility” and therefore leads to intolerance. The 
failure to develop an ability to deal with social reality /vwGma/it has 
made this method irrelevant to material and historical realities. In short it 
is anachronistic and incomprehensive. !® He suggests that we need to seri- 
ously approach the third alternative available to the wanah, The Con- 
temporary Islamic Asiah, as he calls it. The conceptualization of this 
method—with all respect to AbuSulayman—runs like every concerned and 
believing Muslim intellectual’s wish list. It entails the unification of two 
broad streams of education: the spiritual with its stress on values and the 
technical with its stress on application. While the first is a dominant stream 
in Muslim societies, the second is the dominant stream of all secular edu- 
cation.” Indeed the former is one of the defining characteristics of pre- 
modern societies while the latter is a constitutive characteristic of modern 
societies. Thus the first requirement is the reconciliation, nay, unifica- 
tion, of the premodern and the modern without the predominance of ei- 
ther. This, he suggests, can be achieved through “a positive religious outlook 
and preeminence in effective thought.” 18 


1S Mohammed Arkoun 1s a case in point His concern for the well-being of Islam and 
Muslims is informed as well as influenced and moderated by an unflinching commitment to the 
methods of social science This aspect of his work will be discussed later in the essay This 
critique of the author that Western solutions or ways to developmentalism are particularist 
stands in contradiction to his framing of the Muslim world’s problems, since his orientation, as 
discussed earlier, is clearly from a modernization perspective 

16 hid, pp. 3-5. 

17 AbuSulayman, p 19. 

18 bid.. p. 20. 
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He does not clarify what such terms as positive outlook and effective 
thought mean. To me, they sound too much like positivism and instru- 
mental thinking, the two malaises of modernity. A critique of modernity 
or positivism and a discussion of the instrumentality of reasoning, while 
extremely germane to this issue, are beyond the scope of this paper. I can 
merely submit that both postmodern and post-structuralist schools, not to 
mention the late modern and the Frankfurt school of thought, have 
launched a philosophical and critical assault on these very dimensions of 
modernity. According to Habermas, these ailments are a consequence of 
certain wrong turns taken by the trajectory of enlightenment thought it- 
self. Muslims, who are embarking on a search for a new epistemological 
and philosophical paradigm, should be wary of the pitfalls of modernity to 
avoid repeating the same errors. Muslims may not know where they are 
going, but they can at least make sure where they are coming from and 
where they should not be going. !° 

Lastly, the author believes that this method should resolve the most 
fundamental of dichotomies between reason and revelation.’ Indeed the 
manner in which the author presents this proposition suggests that there 
was a time when this dichotomy did not exist. He, or at least the transla- 
tor who enjoys the full confidence of the author,*! uses the terms “restore 
the link between reason and revelation.”™ This claim is obviously linked 
to the foundational premise of the author's argument that there exists a 
uniquely Islamic way of dealing with natural and social phenomena, in an 
epistemological sense, which does not presuppose a contradiction between 
revealed knowledge and reasoned knowledge. He at one point unequivo- 
cally states that:** 


What we need to remember is that the Ummah’s previous achieve- 
ments were due to its adherence to Islam and Islamic thinking and 
methodology. 


19 Jurgen Habermas, 74e Philosophica! Discourse of Modernity, tr. Frederick Lawrence 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: The MIT Press, 1993) For an understanding of the postmodern 
critique of instrumental reason see Jurgen Habermas, "The Critique of Reason as an Unmasking 
of the Human Sciences: Michel Foucault,” (Ch 3) in Crtique and Power Recasting the Foucault! 
Habermas Debate, Michael Kelly (Ed.) (Cambridge, Massachusetts’ The MIT Press, 1994), 
pp. 47-77 Also see David Ingram, “Foucault and Habermas on the Subject of Reason,” in Gary 
Gutting (Ed.), 74e Cambridge Companen to Foucault (London University of Cambridge 
Press, 1994), pp. 215-61 

20 AbuSulayman, p. 21. 

2 /bid., p. xv. 
bid., p. 21, 

Jhid., p. 60. 

The book constantly refers to the term “Islamic methodology.” It isnot clear whether it 
signifies a way of thinking, a body of procedures for analyzing natural and social phenomenon 
as in methods of inquiry, or an Islamic way of doing things. For the purpose of this critique I 
have assumed it to signify a uniquely Islamic way of thinking, 
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This issue is obviously cardinal. The entire project that the author recom- 
mends, namely Islamization of knowledge, is founded on this article of 
faith. If a non-believer were to read this book, s/he would truly be per- 
plexed as to whether this is a “uniquely” Islamic way of thinking. It seems 
to encompass both rationality and revelation, faith and reason, yet if ap- 
. plied would lead the Muslims along the path of development on which 
modernity has led the West, mvt4out faith and without revelation. In fact 
it implies the explicit exclusion of faith and revelation. 

At this point, I am perplexed at the absence of a discussion of “devel- 
opment and developmentalism or modernization” in the entire book. If 
the Muslim way is different from that of the West, then the trajectory of 
history that it would stipulate would also be different. This necessitates a 
reexamination of the conception of development and the direction of civi- 
lization itself. Both are missing, although the author seems to broadly ac- 
cept modernization, technological development, scientific and effective 
reasoning. His primary concern is the underdeveloped state of Muslim 
societies, which he describes as a “civilizational gulf.”** While my criti- 
cism is itself open to criticism for demanding too much from one book, 
the author's attempt to put Islam/Muslim societies back on the “right tra- 
jectory” is of Herculean proportions, and I believe, can benefit from con- 
structive criticism. The author points out four prerequisites for the recovery 
of the wzmah’svitality:* 1) specification of sound approach (the approach 
discussed above), 2) unswerving faith in that approach, 3) resolve to do all 
that is necessary to achieve its goals, and 4) provision of all practical means 
required to ensure its success. If this specified approach is souwzd one 
might ask, then why does it need av unswerving fait to be applicable? 
Its effectiveness and appropriateness, I presume, should be self evident. 

The so-called Islamic method of thought, despite the book’s laudable 
attempts to delineate it, remains both illusory and ambiguous. The author's 
tendency to explore and explain while simultaneously glorifying the pos- 
sibility of Islamic thought tends to be both misleading and tautological. 
For instance, he writes:’ 


Muslims conduct their affairs by mutual consultation, with no 
asabiyah (ethnocentrism), nationalism, factionalism or sectarianism, 
and with none of the negative implications of oppression, tyranny, 
or corruption. 


45 AbuSulayman, p. 10. 
2% /bid.,p 4. 
27 Ibid. p. 82. 
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I wonder if this is a simple confusion of wet ought fo bewith wheat ss. 
First, Muslims do not conduct their affairs, even remotely, as the author 
describes. But the manner in which this statement about how Muslims 
should behave raises two important ontological questions. Are Muslims, 
because of their mindset, ontologically different from non-Muslims? This 
idea is as preposterous as it sounds. So, if human nature is common across 
the variance in religious beliefs, then the cognitive characteristics that the 
author constantly refers to as Islamic methodology/thought are “conscious 
action.” This raises the question whether Islamic thought is a form of 
acculturalization, social/psychological conditioning which is not found in 
the state of nature, or a state of mind that is voća natural companion to 
faith, since by the author's own diagnosis the Muslim's crisis is not one of 
faith—perhaps everything on that account is fine*®—but one of thought. 
Muslims obviously believe whatever Muslims are supposed to, but they 
do not think as they should, otherwise they would still be the dominant 
civilization on earth, as they once were. 
The confusion does not end there: 


Any structure of Muslim knowledge, thought, or science that does 
not provide the Muslim mind with the means to achieve the best 
possible understanding and performance is not a true Islamic struc- 
ture or methodology for thought, knowledge, or life. *° 


Here the author seems to judge the implementation of Islamic thought or 
methodology not by the presence of the various Islamic elements and char- 
acteristics that he outlined but by the understanding it provides and the 
resultant performance. This sounds like a recipe for positivism!*° More- 
over, the use of such nebulous categories as the best way of understand- 
ing contributes only to tautology. It is best because it is Islamic, and why 
is it so, because Islam says so! 

However, if it can be subjected to objective tests as the author sug- 
gests elsewhere in the book, then Islamic thinking is a generic concept 
which will produce “best understanding” and “performance,” regardless 
of who applies it. In this situation, any attempts to Islamize knowledge 
will have to assume that all methods/sciences/ways of thought that are 


28 The 7eb/eeg: /aima&/, a Dawaah organization, with its roots as well as operational 
headquarters in Northern India, is based on the premise that the crisis of the Muslims is one of 
faith. While their discourse 1s limited and they have very little to offer in the intellectual sense, 
it is nevertheless an organization committed to praxs. Their very presence suggests that the 
Muslims do not all agree on what their crisis really is. Also the increasing numbers of Muslims 
who seem to be responding to this crisis in a political fashion generally see the Muslim crisis as 
one of political subjugation and not of intellectual poverty. 

73 AbuSulayman, p. 99 

% The main reason why I express surprise at his positivist recipes is because positivism is a 
constitutive element of modernity. 
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“productive” are Islamic until we can definitely prove otherwise. This then 
leads us to assert that both modernity and scientific thought are Islamic 
for they have definitely proved effective—the West has risen to power in 
proportions that even surpass the achievements of Islam—and all Muslim 
societies must merely ape the West to truly become Islamic. The preced- 
ing proposition seems clearly radical and extremely difficult to accept since 
Islamic sensibilities fundamentally disagree with the West. 

Thus our discussion so far has merely underlined the immense com- 
plexity of the problem that faces the concerned Muslim intellectual. All 
my quibblings not withstanding, AbuSulayman’s Crusis so lhe Muslim 
Mind is truly an outstanding effort. Its flaws are not only its flaws. They 
manifest the intellectual inadequacies of an entire civilization. Those ar- 
eas which are not clear in the book are an indication of the extent of thinking 
or rethinking that needs to be done. For a civilization in turmoil and in 
search of direction, this is a good “rough map” to begin with. His final 
suggestion to develop an Islamic social science, if realized, could provide 
a way of developing and perfecting this map. Concerned Muslim scholars 
must engage with the arguments of this book seriously in order that more 
avenues of thought as well as criticism can open up. The fact that this 
book has not received any serious criticism—I have only heard praise for 
it—is not a compliment for the book but another manifestation of the in- 
tellectual poverty of the Muslim civilization. 

l In a nutshell, AbuSulayman’s book is about the contemporary episte- 

mological poverty of the Islamic societies, characterized by underdevel- 
opment, political and cultural backwardness. He clearly sees the crisis as 
the absence of /s/amuc epistemology. It is this poverty which he attempts 
to remedy by a reinterpretation of Islamic intellectual/political history and 
by making a’strong case for reapplication of Islamic precepts in Muslim 
thought. The creation of a social science which will privilege Islamic val- 
ues and also Islamize existing knowledge is his solution to this epistemo- 
logical poverty of Muslims. 


Rethinking Islam: Poverty of Epistemology 


I would like to begin the discussion of Mohammed Arkoun’s Rethink- 
ing tsfaim by highlighting two areas where it differs significantly from 
AbuSulayman's Crysvs sn The Muslin Aind. First, AbuSulayman starts 
from the particular—that which is Islamic in essence—and then general- 
izes his arguments to encompass more universal domains such as civili- 
zation, human history and nature. Arkoun, on the other hand, is 
comfortable moving from global categories such as universal history to 
particular categories such as Islamic civilization, as well as from the par- 
ticular, Muslim cognitive systems to the global, historiography. Second, 
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while AbuSulayman attempts to sacralze the secu/ar, by casting social 
sciences such as anthropology and political science in an Islamic form, 
Arkoun secu/arizes the sacred by subjecting the Quran and revelation 
to scientific analysis. Thus while the former seeks methodology by privi- 
leging Islamic texts, the latter seeks Islam by privileging methodology. 
Interestingly one can argue that the classical tension between revelation 
and reason is once again being explored here through a proxy—i.e. the 
tension between substance and method. 

Arkoun’s work accomplishes a dual purpose by prescribing epistemo- 
logical solutions as well as applying them in substantive discussions of 
such issues as human rights, ethics, secularism and so on. The translator, 
Robert D. Lee, provides a very useful foreword that explains both Arkoun’s 
position on Islam and the issues with which he is deeply concerned. °’! 
Two things stand out: 1) Arkoun is extremely committed to the idea of 
liberalism. Even though he is opposed to Euro-centeredness and Islamic- 
centeredness, for him, liberty of the individual is central. 2) For Arkoun 
methodologies are free of ideology, and contemporary epistemological 
approaches such as semiotics, semantics, discourse analysis, and histori- 
ography are acultural. He constantly refers to methodologies of social sci- 
ence as if they are universal, based undoubtedly on the premise that the 
workings of human reason are indeed uniform and universal. For some 
one like AbuSulayman, who claims that there is a uniquely Islamic episte- 
mology, this apriori assumption of Arkoun would be unacceptable. In this 
critique he would not be alone. Foucault’s work on the inter-relatedness 
of power and knowledge and Edward Said’s use of Foucauldian methods 
to demonstrate the discursive violence that has been perpetrated on Islam 
by Western methods would substantiate him. 3? 

Arkoun is critical of those who claim monopoly on the truth and is 
opposed to the tyranny of faith as well as that of reason. For him the most 
important category is history. As he seeks to locate Islam as well as Is- 
lamic revelation in history, he ends up secularizing everything. On the 
contrary, AbuSulayman and most believing Muslims place revelation and 
religious texts outside history. Arkoun recognizes that Muslims consider 
the Our Bn to be uncreated and therefore coeternal with God, but begs to 
differ.°° Arkoun argues that: 


31 Arkoun, Rethinking dsiam, pp vir-xiil. 

32 Michel Foucault, Zower/Anoiviedge, C. Gordon (Ed), tr. C. Gordon, L. Marshall, J. 
Mepham and K. Soper (New York: Pantheon Books, 1980). Also see Edward Said, Onven(elisa 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1978); and Edward Sad, Covering /s/am (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1982). 

33 Arkoun, pp 35-40. 
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It is illusory and dangerous to ask of religions more than they can 
give. Only human beings, with their creativity and their innovative 
boldness, can constantly renew and augment opportunities for their 
own liberation. * 


In this particular statement Arkoun reveals two basic enlightenment preju- 
dices inherent in his entire work. First, unlike most Muslim scholars who 
have insisted that Islam is much much more than a religion, Arkoun is 
comfortable with the modern definition of religion. In my opinion, the 
term “religion” became a category only after the idea of secularism—the 
separation of religion and politics, separation of religion and economy— 
became popular. Religion, as understood today, is a post-enlightenment 
concept that privileges the secular over the sacred. It reduces the scope of 
religion to the private sphere by removing the public domain to a religion 
free autonomous sphere of politics. It also carries pejorative connotations 
by placing religion in conflict with reason and science. Once we concede 
that Islam is a religion, then all the modern dichotomies which under- 
mine religion such as science versus religion, reason versus revelation, 
come into play. 

From someone like Arkoun, who claims to rise above the narrow con- 
fines of modernity, the use of such categories is indicative of inconsis- 
tency in reasoning. It also manifests the extent to which he is a prisoner 
of modern categories. His persistent use of these categories is perhaps 
reconstituting Islam as a distorted Western construct. In the same state- 
ment he also reveals that he privileges the enlightenment value of “indi- 
vidual liberation.” It is not clear what Arkoun means by liberation. The 
idea of liberation is nothing but a secularized notion of salvation. In Kantian 
terms it is freedom to choose to do the right thing and in classical liberal 
terms it is freedom to espouse political values and open a bank. Tradi- 
tional Islamic scholars would scoff at this goal that Arkoun ascribes to 
humanity. He fails to discuss in any way the extent to which the notion 
of liberation is present in Islam and if it is not why Islam should trans- 
form to accommodate this foreign value. A Muslim would think that Is- 
Jam was the liberation of the individual self from the shackles of ignorance 
(jahiltyya/, a source of empowerment for the individual to realize his 
existential potential and a means to use his reason to act morally and 
justly. Liberation then would be the achievement of a capability to act 
justly and virtuously. Arkoun indeed leaves this difficult and potentially 
controversial subject unexplored. 

While Arkoun does have interesting insights about Islamic thought his 
contribution is more geared towards thinking about Islam than Islamic 


4 Jbid, p. 113. 
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thinking. However, he does make a very important contribution. His dis- 
tinction between /s/zavc thoughfand the uathoug/és interesting.’ Arkoun 
suggests that the failure of Islamic thought is its failure to produce some- 
thing similar to the “educational experimentation and pragmatic solutions” 
that have characterized Western thought since the eighteenth century. It 
is the absence of such reflexive thinking that according to Arkoun makes 
Islamic thought one of dogmatic closure. He traces this closure in history 
to the time when theologians had successfully undermined the bid of phi- 
losophers to allow reason more room. Arkoun indeed suggests that this 
closure, referred to by AbuSulayman as the closure of jiad, has under- 
cut the growth of scientific thought in Islam. 36 

In order to extrapolate the nature of Islamic thought, Arkoun advances 
two categories: Islamic discourses and the Muslim cognitive system. *” He 
argues that most Islamic discourses which faithfully reproduce the essence 
of particular schools and refer to the Qur’ān and other texts eventually 
turn ideological because they fail to subject texts to linguistic, philosophic 
and historical interpretation. 38 Arkoun states that the Qur’an is a linguis- 
tic space where many discourses such as prophetic and legislative inter- 
sect. The failure to understand and account for it renders most Islamic 
discourses dogmatically closed. Therefore he asserts that: 


There is then epistemological displacement within the cognitive sys- 
tem unique to Islamic thought: The principle of return to founding 
texts is maintained, even rigidified, but the semantic and discursive 
manipulation of the texts is entirely subordinate to ideological ends 
to the exclusion of all “scientific” procedures (syntax, semantics, rheto- 
ric, history, theology, even philosophy)*? that every legal expert (7am 
mujtahid) was supposed to master. 4° 


Besides the dogmatically closed discourses, Islamic thought includes the 
Muslim cognitive system: 


The Muslims’ cognitive system is essentially mythical; it would thus 
be wrong to judge it or portray it only from the perspective of histori- 
cal knowledge based on reason... as do many Muslim and Western 
historians. *! 


35 /bid.. p. 101 

3% AbuSulayman, pp 93-7 

37 Arkoun, pp 86-105 

38 bid, p. 94. 

39 One wonders what Arkoun means by “scientific” if it includes both rhetoric and theology. 
It is quite possible that any use of method/reason in Arkoun’s lexicon is science Does that mean 
that he sees no systematic reasoning in Islamic discourses? Answers to these questions are 
important but unfortunately Fethunking /s/am does not provide them 

40 Jhid., pp 97-8. 

“í /bid, p 99. 
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From a scholar so given to the scientific method and the value of episte- 
mology there cannot be a stronger criticism of Islamic thought. Indeed 
Arkoun has very little to offer by way of constructive criticism. Since ra- 
tional methods are important to him and he sees myth as the dominant 
genre in Islamic discourses, his plea for the use of epistemology and “sci- 
entific methods” is the advice to make 4 discursive shift from Islamuc to 
rationa/forms of enunciation. 

This then is his problematic. Islamic cognate systems are mythical. To 
the Muslim mind symbols are more important than facts. Arkoun sees 
truth as historically constituted and reality as the product of experience. 
Therefore there must be a reality gap between Islamic discourses and life 
itself. This reality gap is the source of Islamic decline. It is the reason for 
all dogmas and even the suppression of individual and intellectual liberty 
in Islamically influenced societies. Needless to say, I strongly disagree 
with this position. His use of the idea of rationality is ambiguous. He 
places his rather careless notion of scientific method (which includes the- 
ology and rhetoric) on a pedestal. There are different kinds of rationali- 
ties. There is zastrumenfa/ rationality and morz/rationality, the one 
elevating efficiency and the other justice. Those who do not believe have 
denied the value and relevance of moral rationality in the same intransi- 
gent manner as those who believe affirm it over instrumental rationality. 
This tension between instrumental and moral rationality, the clash be- 
tween Islam and modernity, is missing in Arkoun’s book. Perhaps such is 
the case because Arkoun’s Rethinking /s/am is not about Islamic thinking 
but is concerned only with thinking about Islam. 


Conclusion 


Both AbuSulayman and Arkoun agree that there does exist such a thing 
as Islamic thought and Islamic rationality. AbuSulayman contends that 
historical events have forced Muslims to think in an un-Islamic fashion 
and that has been the cause for their decline. While he asserts that Mus- 
lims must recover this recipe for success by returning to original texts and 
to pristine Islam as practiced by the first four caliphs, he fails to explain 
how modernity, the recipe that the West employed to achieve success, is 
not Islamic. Even though his basic philosophic assumptions are anchored 
in modernity, he does not explain how Muslims can catch up with the 
West through using non-Western methods. Modernity is where the West 
is and it is how the West got there. He seems to want a similar destiny for 
the Muslims but by a different path, a path whose framework one has yet 
to rediscover. If modernization is where he wishes to take the Muslim 
society, then why not through modernity? Why do we need to discover 
this “Islamic method” to catch up with the West? 
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Arkoun responds to AbuSulayman’s contention that Muslim thought 
is suffering from epistemological poverty by arguing that Muslims must 
use more scientific methods in their discourses. He wishes that they would 
shift their cognate systems from dogmatically closed to open systems by 
using rational and historical analysis rather than mythological and sym- 
bolic techniques. His solution is simple. If the Muslims want to get where 
the West is, they must use similar methods. Arkoun's contribution is in 
his assertion that Islam and the West are not diametrically opposed. Be- 
cause they are historically related, by using scientific methods Muslims 
would not be committing an un-Islamic act. For Arkoun epistemologies 
by themselves are transcendental. They are neither Islamic nor Western. 
The differences lie in the nature of discourses and in the mindsets of 
Westerners and Muslims. 

However, Muslim scholars will disagree with many of the elements 
of modernity. They most probably cannot reconcile themselves to an an- 
thropocentric world when everything about Islam is theocentric. Moder- 
nity is inclined towards relativism in value as well as virtue, another 
aspect that does not fit in well with Islam. Modernity allows human agency 
control over nature and history. Muslims would find that very hard to 
live with. The philosophic disagreements with modernity are many. There- 
fore Arkoun's attempts to legitimize methods without examining where 
it will take Muslims from an Islamic perspective renders his solution am- 
biguous. AbuSulayman, on the other hand, has only optimism and ro- 
manticism to offer. 

This exercise has been frustrating. While there are numerous refer- 
ences to Islamic methods and Islamic thought, one does not get a satisfac- 
tory understanding of what they entail. AbuSulayman’s Islamic methods 
are supposed to be clearly delineated in Islamic sources but are not cur- 
rently manifest in either Muslim thought or modern epistemologies. And 
hence his diagnosis is that Muslims are suffering from epistemological 
poverty. Arkoun, on the other hand, is not as concerned with Muslim 
dilemmas. His focus is the study of Islam by Muslims as well as Western 
scholars. He critiques Muslims for mythologizing Islam and the West for 
treating it differently from any other phenomenon. Like Aziz Al-Azmeh 
he believes that the Islamic phenomenon, its texts, its revelations and its 
existence are all amenable to scientific study.** He therefore critiques the 
study of Islam for its porerty of epistemology. He believes that we can 
understand Islam better if Islamic studies would shore up its epistemo- 
logical content by using various methods available. 


“ Aziz Al-Azmeh, /s/ams and Moderaities (London: Verso, 1993). 
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Nothing concrete about the details of Islamic methodologies emerges 
from the discussion. However, one is struck by the enormity of the quest 
on which movements that seek uniquely Islamic epistemological frame- 
works have embarked. I can only offer further questions to advance this 
intellectual quest. It appears that there are three basic elements in the 
puzzle: Islam, reality and epistemology. In modernity there is only episte- 
mology between humanity and reality. Muslim scholars like AbuSulayman 
place Islam between humanity and epistemology, thereby making the pro- 
cess of understanding even more complex. One now has to look at meth- 
ods through Islam and then try to perceive reality through this double 
lens. Arkoun, on the other hand, examines Islam as one more facet of 
reality. It is not a lens for him but an object that can be and should be 
examined through available lenses (scientific methods). In a way for Arkoun 
Islam is not outside history. But one wonders to what extent believing 
Muslims would find that acceptable. For them history is the will of God. 

In conclusion, I would like to criticize both authors for their self-cen- 
tered approach. Their efforts to rethink are laudable indeed but extremely 
individualistic. They do not refer to similar attempts by others. The most 
apparent contribution missing in their works is that of Fazlur Rahman. 
Rahman addressed similar issues and did advance many of the ideas that 
are repeated by both AbuSulayman and Arkoun. This unscientific habit is 
inexcusable especially when they both emphasize systematic reasoning. 
The final take from this review is an appeal to Muslims to increase the 
rational content of their cognate systems. Both these thinkers recognize 
the primacy of Islamic values and believe that within Islamic coordinates 
reason should be allowed free rein. But then again AbuSulayman calls for 
an Islamic rationality while Arkoun would be satisfied by instrumental 
rationality. However, AbuSulayman’s notion of rationality resembles too 
much positivist or instrumental rationality. And here there is the inescap- 
able convergence of thought from these extremely diverse thinkers. Fi- 
nally, one is left with the lingering suspicion that while their language is 
contemporary, their ideas and visions are not radically different from or 
more sophisticated than past Islamic modernists such as Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan and Muhammad ‘Abduh. 
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Crisis in the Arabian Gulf. An Independent Iraqi View. By Omar ALI. Westport, Conn. 
Praeger Publishers, 1993. 184 pp. 


No one would question the urgent need for an independent scholarly assessment of the Per- 
sian Gulf crisis. Since this massive confrontation between Saddim Hussein's regime and the 
Bush administration produced a tightly-managed Western coverage, revisionist and alternative 
views must be encouraged. 


It is also true that the stunning American victory in this war was due to the successful sup- 
pression of any meaningful American domestic dissent. All of this would not have been possible 
had American public opinion been exposed to Arab nationalist views These Arab opinions 
would have sorted out fact from fiction and provided the necessary historical background to the 
tangled Iraqi-Kuwaiti relationship. 


The title of this book quickly singles ıt out as a deliberate Arab nationalist interpretation: no 
Western writer will any longer refer to the Persian Gulf as the Arabian Gulf. This is a measure 
of how far Western scholarship has gone in its denial of legitimate Arab claims The Gulf, 
dominated by equally strong Persian and Arab historical interests has lost its Arab label in 
recent years. The author of this study, thus, feels perfectly justified in explaining how and why 
United States’ policy has always operated in denial of legitimate Arab nationalist claims. 


This study, however, is not an apologia for the regime of Saddam Hussein. Omar Ali simply 
provides the necessary background and some forthright critique of a US policy literally fixated 
on dominating the Gulf region. By covering such topics as the contribution of Iran and Turkey 
to the narrowing of Iraq's options, the Iraqi-Kuwaiti border dispute, the nullification of the UN 
mission during the crisis, and strained Soviet-Iraqi relations during the years of Soviet decline, 
the author places the crisis within the appropriate geopolitical and historical perspective. The 
author also demonstrates the usefulness of placing the entire Gulf crisis within the context of 
wider Gulf-region politics and not only confining it to the Iraqi-Kuwaiti dispute By doing so, 
he is able to point to the weakness and fluidity of the security system of the Gulf region He 
also demonstrates the failure of any local power in spreading its hegemony over this vital oil 
shipment route. 


The first enemy of Arab nationalism to emerge from this study is Britain. By engineering the 
separation of Kuwait from the Governorate of Basrah at the turn of the century and by dominat- 
ing both Iraq and Kuwait, Britain was able to manipulate both entities in defense of its oil 
interests. ‘ALI points out, for instance, that Kuwait was finally given its independence from 
Britain ın 1961 in order to weaken the radical government of ‘Abd al-Karim Qäsem This move 
was never contemplated prior to that date when Iraq was under the control of the pro-British 
government of Nouri Pasha al-Sa‘id. Because Nouri Pasha and other Iraqi leaders always claimed 
Kuwait as part of Iraq, the British never encouraged this ultimate blow to Iragi claims before. 


The author also reduces the historic conflict between Iran, Turkey, and Iraq to two important 
factors: the struggle over the water resources and Iran’s long-standing effort to exercise guard- 
ianship over Iraq's substantial Shři population. Both of these pushed Iraq towards widening its 
strategic control over the northern Gulf region. Inevitably, this led to a contentious dispute 
over the ill-defined Iragi-Kuwaiti boundary. That the boundary dispute was another legacy of 
British colonial control should not escape notice Whichever way Iraq turned, it was constantly 
being denied its rightful regional power status. The other oil-rich Gulf states, whose very exist- 
ence as independent statelets was highly dependent on Western economic and strategic support, 
also contributed to the frustration of Iraq’s strategic objectives. If lraq’s two other giant neigh- 
boring states Iran and Turkey prevented Iraq's natural development through their control of the 
waters and Iraq's Shi‘i population, the smaller oil states hemmed Iraq in by lowering their ol 
prices. Thus, while the Arab nationalists predominating in Iraq always argued that oil was the 
ultimate weapon in the battle to liberate Palestine, the feudal oul states were fearful of pushing 
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the West to look for alternate sources of energy. When the Iran-Iraq War finally saddled the 
Iraqis with a huge debt, the twin issues of the disputed Iraqi-Kuwaiti boundary and Kuwait's 
lowering of oil prices heightened Iraq's desperation. 


The author’s treatment of the American role in this crisis concentrates on when the US delib- 
erately neglected to act as much as when it finally responded. It is the author’s contention 
throughout this work that the US actually fostered the Gulf crisis in order to establish its posi- 
tion in the Gulf permanently. He asks: Why did the US refrain from undertaking any action as 
soon as it learned of Iraqi troop concentrations on Kuwait's borders? Why was there no strong 
US diplomatic response despite President Mubärak's awareness of Iraq’s declared intent to re- 
sort to force if Iraqi-Kuwaiti talks failed? 


Ali's critique of the UN role during this crisis is nothing short of damning Despite being in 
the age of the UN, Iraq's devastating treatment after the Gulf War was worse than the treatment 
of Germany in the wake of World War II Why did the UN allow that? Why did the UN under- 
take to redraw the disputed boundary in a manner favoring Kuwait when all other boundary 
disputes are settled by the International Court of Justice? Finally, the author reaffirms a well- 
known secret, namely that the then Secretary-Genera] of the UN, Javier Perez de Cuellar, was 
the least qualified in the history of the UN to deal with this crisis. De Cuellar was also more 
concerned with the humanitarian needs of Kuwait than those of Iraq, a policy strangely out of 
step with the mission of the UN. The author concludes that the UN permitted the US to turn 
this war from one against a regime to a war against the entire population of Iraq 


This is a stimulating and provocative treatment of a subject that has been mured in propa- 
ganda The book should be read as an antidote not only to mainstream accounts of this crisis 
but also to those of the domesticated variety of media creatures. Discerning readers may con- 
clude, on the other hand, that Al's work 1s a synthetic account pure and simple. This book is 
based on English-language published sources. Why were there no Arabic sources consulted? 
But clearly the use of Arabic references would have opened the author to charges of bias, accus- ~ 
ing him of providing an official history of the crisis and the following war., | Thus, the only 
remaining choice was to utilize Western accounts while subjecting them to thë- criticism and 
insights of someone thoroughly disenchanted with the conduct of the crisis and its aftermath. 


Zake Forest College GHADA TALHAMI 
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Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century. By Irran SHaupp. Washington, D. C., 1995 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection. Volume 1, Part 1: Political and Military 
History Part 2: Ecclesiastical History XXX and X, 1033 pp. + unpaginated indexes to 
either part. The two volumes are bound separately and paginated consecutively 


These impressive volumes constitute the continuation—but not yet the completion—of a task 
begun, after many detailed studies and publications of texts, in 1984 with Home and the Arabs, 
followed in 1984 and 1989 by Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fourth Century and Bysantium 
and the Arabs in the Fifth Century. A second volume on the sixth century 1s in preparation, 
and the crowning conclusion will be reached with a work on the seventh century. The volumes 
on Byzantine/Arab history are dedicated, respectively, to the great Noldeke (1836-1930) whose 
work comes under review especially in the present volumes, to this reviewer, and to the broth- 
ers George and Albert Houran: whose loss we are still mourning The dedications in themselves 
are characteristic of the self-effacing yet self-assured attitude of the author who appreciates the 
labors of his contemporaries even while confronting a task they would not have dared or not 
been able to undertake. 
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The earliest history of Islam is at the center of the scholarly activity on the Arabian penin- 
sula, as it properly should be. While this great moment in history has always been a fundamental 
concern of Muslims and Orientalists, the number of specialists who are working on it has grown 
greatly in recent years (one might perhaps single out for mention M. J. Kister and his school in 
Jerusalem); the learning and intensity with which the innumerable problems are being pursued 
are truly remarkable. However, the earlier history of the specifically Arab environment in 
which Islam arose has proved much more elusive and, apart from some important work, has 
been much less studied, a possible exception being the culturally and ethnically different South 
Arabia. One of the obvious reasons is the dearth of source material and the difficulty of un- 
earthing and interpreting it. : 

The source situation also explains why Shahid's successive volumes have become markedly 
larger at each step. By the sixth century, references to the Arabs from outside had become 
more diverse and, as Shahid puts it (Part 1, p xviii), relatively more abundant. The Byzantine 
Empire was now closer to and more involved in the Arab world, and the later Muslim sources 
also are now more reliable as faithfully preserved historical recollections. Yet all material con- 
tinues to require great interpretative skill. This is where Shahid excels. With his mastery of 
both the Semitic and the Graeco-Roman material, much of it from outside well-trodden paths, 
he sees what others fail to see. He is able to catch a glimmer of potentially useful information 
from poorly preserved inscriptions and casual references in the literature and interpret it from 
every possible angle with the result that it will illuminate, sometimes unexpectedly, his subject, 
be it in some detail or on the large stage of world history 


The pitfalls are, of course, many An example on the Greek side would be the Theophanes 
passage lucidly discussed on pp. 4 ff.; it involves slight textual emendation and historical inter- 
pretation. Or, on the Arabic side, we may refer to the Usays inscription dated in 528 (pp. 117 
ff.). It offers ın particular one puzzling and, perhaps, crucial word, for which Shahid presents 
attractive readings; he suggests reading a-s-(/v--4-4 as a proper name (anticipating the spelling 
Afor ¢ aubd/2f) or a noun “his military station (named Sulayman).” A decision is easy to reach 
and depends on possibly offering some other reading and interpretation which the reviewer 
cannot give and which may never be forthcoming. It must be kept in mind that the Arabic 
language in Northern Arabia no doubt differed from the forms of Arabic used in Central Arabic 
and the Arabian high language that ıs meant when we speak of “Arabic.” 


Shahid shows himself keenly aware of these problems, but in addition, he also gives much 
thought to the general foundations on which his work rests, such as how to handle the recurrent 
problem of the reliability of a given source; how much of the slippery historical “truth” is recov- 
erable; how one should explain the absence of information where one would be justified in 
expecting some (pp. 32 f., 91); what are the limits of interpretation, especially in dealing with 
cross-cultural phenomena, and more of the sort. In the Semitic and multiethnic Near East, the 
question, basic in this context, of what qualifies someone to be claimed as an Arab, is often to 
answer, especially since the word “Arab” designates a social phenomenon, the Bedouin, ın addi- 
tion to being an ethnic term. Contemporary authors, even those who themselves were natives 
of the region, may not always have been precise in their references to it when they wrote in 
Greek. Ethnicity appears to have been of little interest to the educated, at least in the public 
dialogue. More than ethnic and geographical data, language would seem to be the safest crite- 
rion for determining what makes an individual an Arab and therefore a proper subject of 
discussion, but linguistic elements are not always to be found in the sources. 


It can fairly be said that the entire work is composed of a vast number of interpretations of 
more or less fragmentary individual passages Everybody who needs to deal with any of the 
texts treated here will be well advised to consult carefully Shahid’s solutions, whether or not he 
is willing to accept them in each instance. Just to give one example: It does not seem to me 
altogether certain that in the five-word Greek inscription discussed on pp. 509 ff. and contain- 
ing the name Ae#éhe/ogo/s/, in which Shahid recognizes the clearly Arabic Q@t// a/-/u the last 
word /é/oritosis a geographical term. As always, however, Shahid uses his astonishing erudi- 
tion and sharp powers of reasoning to support his case; only a better interpretation (such as 
reading 4arifas 4 may prove him wrong but is not on the honzon Beyond all the discussions 
of detail, however, Shahid aims consistently at putting them to work to produce an improved 
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and coherent picture of the larger Byzantine and Arab history. A new understanding is thus 
gained for the roles of both the Byzantines and the Ghassanids, treated here within the frame- 
work of the Byzantine Emperors ın their historical sequence. Only a specialist in either field 
could tell how extensive Shahid's contribution is to Byzantine history and how important the 
christological differences were for the ultimate lack of success of the Ghassfinids as he argues. 
It is conceivable that the emphasis on the Arabs has to some degree distorted their role in the 
larger history of Byzantium; possibly, Byzantinists will come forward to argue along these lines. 
Nobody, however, will be able to dispense with the work of Shahld to solidify whatever conclu- 
sions may be reached, 


As scholars of Islam, we are eagerly looking forward to learning how Shabid’s prodigious 
labors will help to explain the success of the Arabs and their new religion in the seventh cen- 
tury. Meanwhile, there is enough here to occupy and to enlighten all those with a professional, 
or merely a tangential, interest in some truly fascinating centuries of the history of the world. 


Hamden, Connecticut FRANZ ROSENTHAL 
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The Kye of the Beholder: The Life of Muhammad as Viewed by the Early Muslims. By 
Uri Rusin. Boulder: Westview, 1995 


Who was the Prophet Muhammad as viewed by his early followers? Un Rubin's book, 7Ze 4ve 
al the Beholder: The Life of Mubanunad as Viewed by the arly Mustiuns, is an attempt to answer 
this question. Rubin argues that the traditions surrounding the life of the Prophet not only provide 
information about Muhammad but also tell us something about the self-image of medieval Islamic 
society. How did the early Muslims see themselves in relation to the Jews and the Christians who 
preceded them? How did their Prophet “measure up” to previous religious leaders? 


Rubin writes. 


From the very beginning of their contacts with the 24/ #/-4//#6, the Muslims had to 
sustain the dogma that Muhammad did indeed belong to the same exclusive predes- 
tined chain of prophets in whom the Jews and the Christians believed In order to do 
so, the Muslims had to establish the story of Muhammad's life on the same literary 
patterns as were used in the vitae of the other prophets. Since all those prophets were 
biblical figures, Muhammad's biography had to be shaped according to biblical mod- 
els (p 21). 


Using the five themes of attestation, preparation, revelation, persecution and salvation to organize 
his discussion of the life of the Prophet Muhammad as seen by his followers, Rubin painstakingly 
documents what the 4a7/¢/tells us about Muhammad In doing so, he discusses what the tradition 
may mean in terms of the community's own needs for self-affirmation in the context of the refusal 
of the People of the Book to recognize Muhammad as a true prophet. He also reveals, however, 
how the fed/¢é eventually shifted away from biblical models to Islamic-Arabian ones. 


For example, in his discussion of the annunciation of the prophet, Rubin documents that New 
Testament references were used as evidence of the foretold emergence of Muhammad. The 
“Comforter” Jesus promised would come after him is not the Holy Spirit, but the Prophet 
Muhammad, according to the Islamic interpretation However, in the context of the Jewish/ 
Christian rejection of Muhammad as prophet, relying on a Jewish/Christian text to affirm his 
identity was problematic As the Islamic community took shape, the Qur'an became the truly 
Islamic source of validation for the prophet’s identity. Rubin also argues that Muhammad him- 
self became the second truly Islamic source of legitimization. 


The process of transforming knowledge about Muhammad is also apparent in the theme of 
preparation. Rubin describes as universal the theme of physical purification or initiation as 
part of the preparation for a prophetic role. The particular form it takes in the life of Muhammad 
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is the story of the opening and cleansing of his breast when he was still a boy. The story is an 
important part of the tradition about Muhammad because it documents his emergence as a 
prophet free of sin and error. 


His purification was not only physical, but also involved spiritual purification through reli- 
gious guidance. This tradition is one Islamic way of dealing with the thorny theological issue of 
Muhammad’s pagan heritage. In the monotheistic tradition of Islam, how can Muhammad be 
free of sin and error if he was at one time a pagan? Rubin argues that this question required an 
answer, leading to the emergence of “an appropriate sacred biography” for Muhammad. As the 
tradition developed, 


the outlook of Muhammad's {sma, which established itself in the mainstream of Is- 
lamic thinking, was focussed not on the theme of guidance, but rather on that of total 
immunity to sin and error, lasting since the first moment of his existence and pre- 
existence till the Day of Resurrection (pp. 76-7). 


The emergence of the Prophet Muhammad as a perfect human being, untouched by idolatry or 
sins of any kind, is a double-edged sword for the believer. On the one hand, there seemed to be 
a need to affirm Muhammad as a perfect example On the other hand, it is hard to live up to, or 
perhaps identify with, a perfect standard. Does the believer who is in need of God’s saving grace 
see God's redemptive power in this image of Muhammad? Rubin alludes to the disadvantage of 
the tradition of perfection when he writes, “the personality of the Prophet thus became devoid 
of drama, with no wonderful transformation from a human being into a prophet of God” (p. 99). 


In discussing the themes of revelation, Rubin again highlights the “universal (biblical) pat- 
tern”—visions of voices and light, angelic messengers, the inexperienced prophet’s fear and 
confusion—but also demonstrates how this pattern was adapted to the local Arabian surround- 
ings. With this theme, as with the themes of persecution and salvation, the Qur'an again emerged 
as the most authoritative source of proof of the Prophet's authenticity Rubin argues that in 
each case, the tradition was shaped in such a way as to emphasize the perfection of the Prophet 
and his position as the most ideal (and last) of God's messengers. 


For the non-Islamic reader, this process seems a little circular Presumably as God's messen- 
ger, Muhammad is the “source” of the Quran, and yet the Quran is the “source” of Muhammad's 
legitimacy This problem is not unique to Islam. Certainly the same dilemma is found in 
Christianity and its understanding of both the historical Jesus and Jesus the Christ. While the 
historical examination of how faith communities, in this case the early Muslims, have shaped 
their beliefs about and representations of their religious leaders is a useful one, Rubin’s discus- 
sion leaves me wondering about the role of faith. 


How do we know what we know or believe about our own faith? As Rubin clearly points out, 
the psychological or socio-political needs of the faith community coalesce to create particular 
images, which then get passed on from one generation to the next. As the needs of the commu- 
nity change, do the images get revisited or do they become so bound in tradition that they are 
unchanging? To what extent does faith hinge on the preservation of a particular image? What 
would it mean to the Muslim community, for example, to reconsider the idea of Muhammad’s 
perfection? As I read Rubin’s book, I was impressed by the detailed historical analysis and 
examination of the fad/t4’s evolution, but I was also reminded that at its core the Zea/té of 
Muhammad is a statement of faith. I remembered a sentence I heard a Native American story- 
teller say at the beginning of one of his stories, and it seems to me relevant here. “I don’t know 
if this really happened, but I know the story is true.” The life of Muhammad as viewed by the 
early Muslims is best understood when viewed through the lens of faith. 


Department of Psychology and Education BEVERLY DANIEL TATUM 
Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 
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Searching for Solace: A Biography of ‘Abdullah Yusuf Ali Interpreter of the Qur'an. By 
M.A. SHarir. Kuala Lampur. Islamic Book Trust, 1994, 314 pp 


‘Abdullah Yusuf Al's (1872-1953) Ze Holy QOurdn An interpretation in English is the 
preferred English translation of the Quran among the Muslims all over the world. It was pub- 
lished in three editions during the lifetime of the author and has been reprinted in altered and 
revised versions by different Muslim publishing houses and c#rv#Z institutions with little or no 
acknowledgment to the author. 


‘Abdullah Ydsuf All's translation of the Qur'an is a classic rendition of the Quran in English 
written at the crossroad of Muslim's entrance into modern times. It was one among the few 
new English translations of the Quran produced at a time when translating the Quran was a 
novel and contentious undertaking in the Muslim world. 


‘Abdullah Yasuf Ali succeeded admirably in transposing the meaning of the original Arabic 
Quran into a Western language In spite of this accomplishment ‘Abdullah Yasuf Alf remains 
an obscure personage. M.A. Shariff, the author of this first and probably only available biogra- 
phy of ‘Abdullah Yusuf Ali, deserves our sincere appreciation and compliments for producing a 
moving and detailed life-story of the person behind the mostly widely available English transla- 
tion of the Quran Sharif endured several hardships in producing this absorbing life-account of 
‘Abdullah Yusuf Ali. The biographer has done a great service to both the study of religion and 
Islamic studies, for the Qur'an ıs an integral part of not only Islamic but the generic religious 
experience of humanity and 1s one of the mostly widely read religious scriptures of the world 


Sharif discovered Yusuf Ali from the “debris in the library room of Regent's Lodge, London, 
the old building of the Islamic Cultural Centre Numerous old books and files were discarded 
in 1974, when the site was being cleared for the construction of new mosque” (p 302). 


searching for Solace is also of great value to Christian-Muslim relations. It highlights the 
personal and intellectual life of ‘Abdullah Yüsuf Ali for he was commutted to dialogue between 
Islam and Christianity at the levels of meta-religion and of interfaith living 


Born ina Leiwud Sofia family of Surat (Gujarat), India, ‘Abdullah Ydsuf All lived a truly 
“Islamic” life which did not recognize sectarian borders within Islam He was married twice to 
British/Christian women The first marriage was conducted in accordance with rites of the 
Church of England at the St Peter's Church The first marriage ended in a divorce and the 
second in separation 


Ytisuf Ali lived a life in the full service of the Quran Trained as barrister of law at the 
famous Lincoln’s Inn, he devoted himself to the uplifting of Indian Muslims during the era of 
British Az, Sadly, ‘Abdullah Ydsuf Alf passed his final days as a destitute in a London home for 
the elderly. An Islamic funeral was arranged for him by the Pakistan High Commission in 
London which learned of his death by coincidence There were no dignitaries nor relatives at 
his burial 

‘Abdullah Ydsuf All's translation and commentary of the Quran is the celebrated contribu- 
tion of this noble but less known personality Even today ıt plays a pivotal role in resolving 
queries about the religion of Islam among Muslims and non-Muslims from different parts of the 
world. The translation and commentary address current questions and issues facing the Mus- 
lim world pertaining to the relationship between Islam and science. Islam and politics, etc 
Over the decades, it has assisted millions of non-Arabic speaking Muslims to grasp the essential 
message of their holy scripture and religion It underscores the significance of spirituality in 
modern times. The primary concern of the Qur’an according Ydsuf Ali ıs to build a “form of 
ecumenical association of spiritual fellowship” (p 180) As a person of profound Muslim piety, 
he grappled with questions that modernity has placed before the Muslim mamah. 


‘Abdullah Yusuf Ali did not shun from entering into religious dialogue with members of other 
faiths, be it with a Japanese Christian at a Buddhist monastery in Japan or with Italian priests at 
a Catholic cathedral in Malta. In this instance, Ytisuf Ali was probably the second al-Shahrastani 
of Islam when it comes to Muslim understanding and perspicacious outlook toward other reli- 
gions (Appendix II) 
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As an associate of the Islamic Modernists of India, ‘Abdullah Yūsuf Alf had met Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan and was a contemporary of Muhammad Iqbal, Muhammad Marmaduke Pickthall, 
Muhammad Al! Jinnah, Muhammad As‘ad (Leopold Weiss) and Muhammad Ali Jauhar. Ydsuf 
All belonged to the generation whose contribution to Islamic reform and revival is an integral 
part of contemporary Islamic life and thought. 


‘Abdullah Yüsuf Alf was an enlightened and cultured person. He was a man with a wide- 
breadth of vision, endowed with an in-built faculty to engage in the task of translating and 
commenting on the al-Qurdan, a task of no small proportions. 


Over the decades, ‘Abdullah Ydsuf All's translation of the Qur'an has acquired a distinguished 
and unparalleled status in the history of Islamic literature. And thus it is heartbreaking to 
witness the garbling of ‘Abdullah Yasuf Alf's original translation and commentary on the Quran 
by the later unauthorized editions (Appendix 1). Hopefully, this splendidly written biography 
of ‘Abdullah Yüsuf Alf will put an end to further destruction of the original translation and 
commentary before it is too late. 


Apart for some extra-historical details which may seem too consuming for some readers, 
M.A. Sharif has written a timely and fascinating biography of one the stalwarts of Islamic schol- 
arship in modern times. 


M A Sharif’s Searching for Solace: A Biography of Abdullah Yasut Alf Interpreter of the 
Our @n is a must for every library collection on Islamic studies, religion and Islamic literature, 
and probably for every English-speaking Muslim interested in learning more about ‘Abdullah 
Yiisuf Ali—a distinguished Muslim whose contribution to Quranic studies remains unmatched. 


College of islamic Studies IMTIYAZ YUSUF 
Prince of Songkla University 


Pattani Thailand 
A Short History of Modern Arabic Literature. By M.M. Banawi. Oxford: Claredon Press, 
1993. ix plus 314 pp. Bibliography, and Index 


A Short History of Modern Aratic Literature is a versatile and comprehensive work that 
provides an overview of modern Arabic literature as represented in the various literary genres’ 
poetry, short story, novel and drama. According to the author, the general purpose of the book 
is to provide the English reader and possibly students with a concise critical account of repre- 
sentative literary works composed by Arab men and women during the period that extends 
from the mid-nineteenth to the late twentieth century 


The volume is composed of three main parts in addition to the introduction. In the introduc- 
tion, the author discusses the main historical and cultural factors which have contributed to the 
emergence and development of modern Arabic literature in the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries. Some of these events include the French campaign, the emergence of Muhammad SAli’s 
dynasty, the two wars, the Egyptian army revolution, the Palestinian tragedy and the Lebanese 
war In light of these events, Badawi attempts to divide the history of Arabic literature into 
three phases’ the age of translations and adaptations (1834-1914), the age of romanticism and 
nationalism (1914-1945), and the age of conflicting ideologies (1945-present), Within this gen- 
eral framework the author provides an account of the Arabs’ struggle for modernization, which 
has helped bring about more interest ın secular education, and more enthusiasm about Western 
literature and thought As a result of this, a new audience was created and a modern concep- 
tion of literature developed. Consequently, Arab authors no longer refrained from adapting the 
imported forms of the novel, the short story and drama in addition to their traditional poetic 
and prose heritage, the ultimate goal now being to reflect and probably change the social and 
political reality of the Arab world. 
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The first part of the book presents an overall picture of modern Arabic poetry. The author 
discusses the main features of Neo-classical, Romantic and Modernist schools with special em- 
phasis on the major representative figures. Badawi also traces the various factors, political and 
otherwise, that influenced the different Arab poets’ output. Special attention is given to the 
influence of political ideologies and the concept of commitment on the one hand and Western 
literature and criticism on the other hand—both on the general literary trends as well as on the 
individual poets. 


Part two of the volume, which 1s compromised of three sections, deals with both the novel 
and the short story. In the first section of this part the author starts by tracing the origin of the 
novel genre in medieval Arabic literature, then moves on to a discussion of the influence of 
Western novels which were largely translated and emulated by Arab writers. Advantages and 
drawbacks of the early works are presented and a critical analysis of some of the representative 
novels is provided. This section also includes a brief account of the beginnings of the short 
story as a totally new genre in Arabic literature and critiques main themes tackled by various 
prominent writers. The second section discusses the contribution of major Egyptian writers, 
especially that of Najib Mahfuz who was awarded the Nobel prize for literature in 1988. In the 
third section the author presents some representative works of other Arab writers including 
women Badawi concluded this chapter with another brief account of further developments in 
the short story genre 


In the last part of the book, which 1s devoted to drama, the author implements the same 
approach he has adhered to in the first two parts. The origin of the drama in medieval Arabic 
literature and its further development under Western influence are traced and the works of 
major representative figures are discussed. 


On the positive side, Badawi's book is one of the first to provide a succinct and comprehen- 
sive overview of modern literature as a whole. With outstanding skill the author manages to 
include a vast amount of material and does an excellent job in linking the major trends along 
with their representative figures to the relevant historical, cultural and political background. 
However, as is the case with most works that struggle to keep the balance between comprehen- 
sive and brevity, Badawi's book suffers from several drawbacks that need to be avoided so as to 
increase the effectiveness and the scholarly value of the work. 


The first of these drawbacks 1s the lack of a clear definition of the audience The author 
indirectly mentions that the book could be of benefit to both the general English reader and the 
(college) student One may argue, however, that these two groups might not necessarily share 
the same needs, expectations and even interests For instance, while the students might need a 
more in-depth treatment of some of the issues, e g , resistance literature, women's works and 
the contribution of North African and the Gulf states writers, the general English reading audi- 
ence who might only be interested in mainstream works may not find such issues equally relevant. 
This lack of clarity in terms of the intended audience has contributed to undermining the utili- 
tarian merit of Badawi's book. 


The scholarly value of the work is also compromised as a result of the author's failure to clearly 
define the criteria used in selecting the various representative literary works “Representativeness” 
and “intrinsic value” which, according to the author, have guided this choice seem to be too 
general and highly subjective criteria. Consequently, when implementing such subjective 
criteria, the work is bound to reflect the author's own bias In this particular case, for instance, 
a whole section in the second part of the book is devoted to the contribution of Egyptian writers 
with special emphasis on Najib Mahfuz, while all other Arab writers including women novelists 
are crammed in one section, which they also share with short story writers Devoting one whole 
section to a particular geographical region in this manner seems particularly awkward in the 
context of a book which is otherwise structured around major trends and genres Moreover, it is 
rather strange that the author chooses not to deal with the short story in an individual section 
especially that it has become a highly independent and mature literary genre in the Arab world. 
Attaching the short story discussion to that of the novel gives the impression that short stories 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SPECIAL ISSUE OF THE 
MUSLIM WORLD, “ISLAM AND NATIONALISM” 


I am honored to have been invited to be the guest editor for this spe- 
cial issue of Ze Muslim World entitled “ Islam and Nationalism.” I am 
being accurate as well as self-serving when I say that its publication could 
not have come at a more opportune moment. The study of various forms 
of Islamism, the product of the post-1967 Islamic revival, has, of course, 
become a major industry within and outside of Middle Eastern studies, 
and it can be seen to have replaced, to a significant degree, the scholarly 
concern with secular nationalism of previous decades. William L. Cleve- 
land, the author of 74e Making of an Arab Nationalist: Ottomanism and 
Arabisin in the Life and Thought of $ati al-ffusrt in 1971, was the author 
of /s/am against the West: Shakib Arslan and the Campaign for Islamic 
Nationalism in 1985. 

In recent years, however, Western scholarly interest in nationalism, 
and by extension Middle Eastern nationalism, appears to be reviving. As 
in the case of the interest in Islamism, the revival of interest in national- 
ism cannot be understood as the product of pure scholarship separated 
from wider socioeconomic, political, and cultural contexts. Such a revival 
can be linked, at least in part, to the putative “globalization of capital,” 
and to the emergence of allegedly concomitant “civic societies,” to which 
now both nationalism and “fundamentalism” (especially in their periph- 
eral, Third World, and Middle Eastern/Islamic garbs) are often deemed to 
be inherently antithetical. Yugoslavia and Central Africa provide, so far, 
the loci classici. In /ostmodernism, Reason and Religion, the eminent 
social theorist Ernest Gellner writes: “Apparent exceptions to the trend 
towards secularization in the world turn out on examination to be special 
cases, explicable by special circumstances, But tbere is one very real, 
dramatic and conspicuous exception to all of this: Islam. To say that secu- 
larization prevails in Islam is not contentious. Itis simply false. Islam is 
as strong now as it was a century ago. In some ways it is probably much 
stronger. “ And, in his Azcounters with Nationalism, in which both Third 
World nationalism and Islam are denigrated, we read: 


There is a kind of Consumerist International of developed or semi- 
developed societies, united in placing production over coercion or 
honor or, at any rate, seeking power through production rather than 
force, and having both disassociated glory from territory, and abjured 
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faith in a unique and obligating salvation, no longer inclined to go to 
war against each other. But they share the planet with other regions, 
in which there are societies which exemplify either the role of honor- 
committed coercers or which take an absolutist Faith seriously and 
literally, or both of these conditions at once. 


Gellner’s remarks on religion and nationalism show, quite clearly, that 
one of the basic lessons of the critique of Orientalism, that is, that there is 
no Islamic essence that can be understood as a single, undifferentiated 
phenomenon, is needed more than ever, even after the passage of nearly 
twenty years since the publication of Said’s seminal work. 

The articles assembled for this issue make a significant contribution to 
driving home this important lesson once again. They enrich our under- 
standing of the relationship between Islam, nationalism, nation-state and 
national/ethnic identity in widely differing contexts, and they remind us 
that we should be acutely are of the theoretical and methodological as- 
sumptions we bring to the issues at hand.! 


Associate Frofessot of flistory RALPH M. Coury 
falttield University 
fattheld Connecticut 
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1 see, in particular, Talal Asad’s “Europe against Islam: Islam in Europe.” 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF THE ARTICLES IN THEIR 
ORDER OF APPEARANCE 


Joel Gordon’s “Secular and Religious Memory in Egypt: Recalling 
Nasserist Civics” analyzes how some Egyptians have responded to grow- 
ing Islamist influence by turning increasingly towards a Nasserist legacy 
that promotes a sense of civic self and national unity 7 secular terms. 

Mary-Jane Deeb’s “Islam and National Identity in Algeria” argues that 
the “so-called resurgence of Islam” in the 1980s must be understood against 
the historical evolution of the Algerian nation, and that this resurgence is 
a reflection of Islamic beliefs, ideas and values that are so much a part of 
the identity of the Algerian people that they cannot just fade away with 
modernization. 

Judith Nagata’s “Ethnonationalism versus Religious Transnationalism: 
Nation Building and Islam in Malaysia” delineates the multi-faceted roles 
that Islam has played in Malaysian society as the symbol of Malay ethnic- 
ity and dominance, as a buttress to the ruling elite’s control of the state, 
as a conduit to a host of other religious organizations and interest groups 
outside Malaysia, and as a subversive moral and political alternative to 
the status quo. 

Richard C. De Angelis’s “Muslims and Chinese Political Culture” ex- 
amines the ethnic groups that comprise the Muslim community, and the 
history of the relationship between these groups and the Chinese state. 
De Angelis contends that the extent to which Muslims can accommodate 
themselves to Chinese political culture, and the extent to which Chinese 
hegemonic institutions and ideologies can accommodate to Muslims, has 
taken on new urgency in the period of reform and openness since 1978. 

Richard Brent Turner's “Edward Wilmot Blyden and Pan-Africanism: 
the Ideological Roots of Islam and Black Nationalism in the United States” 
argues that Blyden’s (1832-1912) use of Islam in West Africa as the para- 
digm for black racial separatism and identity, and his ultimate conviction 
that Islam was preferable to Christianity as a global religion for blacks, 
had a profound impact on black nationalist and Islamic movements in 
America in the 20th century. 

Talal Asad’s “Europe against Islam: Islam in Europe” questions a num- 
ber of the assumptions of Western liberal discourse about Islam and the 
Muslims in Europe’s midst; Asad interrogates, in particular, the Western 
middle classes’ assumption that “religion” is the major threat to modernity 
and the principles of tolerance and democracy, and he pleads for the *con- 
struction of multiple modernities” that will accommodate religion as a ba- 
sis of identity. as 
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SECULAR AND RELIGIOUS MEMORY IN EGYPT: 
RECALLING NASSERIST CIVICS 


As the Nasser revolution passed its fortieth anniversary (July 23, 1992) 
lines of conflict between secular and religious orientations to polity and 
society became ever more divisive. Confronted with the growing Islam- 
ist influence in organizations of civil society and a growing insurgency 
among more radical Islamist elements, secular voices turned increasingly 
towards the Nasserist legacy to promote a sense of civic self that empha- 
sized national unity in secular terms. Nasserism, roundly chastised a de- 
cade earlier for political, economic, and military ills and illusions, was 
now recalled with a greater degree of nostalgia. Resurgent Nasserism? 
Perhaps not, but for those interested in the construction of public memory, 
a discourse that has been engaged for nearly two decades illuminates 
how Egyptians have actively recovered, rediscovered, and reinterpreted 
their recent history. 

Egypt remains a society in which the Nasserist tradition dominates, 
even if the spark of that revolution seems to have dimmed appreciably. It 
continues to dominate in Jarge part because the ruling party, an outgrowth 
of the Nasserist single-party ideology, retains a stranglehold over institu- 
tions of the state. It dominates because Nasserism succeeded in capturing 
the nationalist movement from liberal era predecessors, political parties 
and anti-establishment street forces. And, not least, it dominates because 
it inherited and furthered the secular orientation of Egyptian nationalism, 
one that has been consistently challenged, particularly by the Islamist 
Muslim Brotherhood, but which has remained predominant in the world 
view of those who comprise and control the state. Nevertheless, the pro- 
liferation of religious commodities in local markets (Starrett 1995) hints 
that many Egyptians are turning in an antithetical direction for moral sup- 
port and ideological grounding. 


Sketches from the Underground 


Civic culture is enacted in the streets. Public monuments and spec- 
tacles, as well as political geography and state ritual, reveal much about 
the social field of political order and its appropriation by the populace 
(DaMatta 1991: pp. 26-41). Such civic culture can, as in the dramatically 
antithetical displays of emotion at the Nasser and Sadat state funerals, 
speak loudly to a people’s sense of civic self. Every manifestation of offi- 
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cial public culture, however well-ordered or well-policed, is replete with 
“vernacular expressions” (Bodnar 1992: p. 13) that compete with, and at 
times attempt to subvert, official expression. For quasi-legal vernacular 
expressions in contemporary Egypt we may peruse a lively opposition press. 
For illegal, radical public vernacular expressions, we might turn into al- 
leyways and hidden lanes. There, for example, we may discover their 
images left for us on the walls. 

This lesson was driven home to me during a stroll far from the Cairo 
crowds, on Roda Island in the summer of 1992. The setting was a no man’s 
land, a borderland between the grounds of a luxury hotel with a command- 
ing view of the Nile and the very earthly setting of Cairo’s largest public 
hospital. On one side a profusion of continental languages, the latest Euro- 
fashions and flowing a@s4agshafs of the Gulf, a respite from daily cares; 
on the other colloquial Egyptian, black 2z/eya4s and pale ga/zhivadhs, the 
grim faces of hospital visitors. Between these two worlds, on a cement wall 
that bounded hospital grounds, I discovered a set of chalk sketches, re- 
markable for their artistry and their symbolic content, that raise provoca- 
tive questions about popular memory and the Egyptian state. 

The sketches were extremely well crafted and bitingly clever, the work 
of a hand that should be professional if indeed it is not. In contrast to 
much political wall art or graffiti I have encountered in Egypt, the sketches 
were complex, containing a variety of images and mixed metaphors. Some 
were even a tad whimsical, although the subject matter was decidedly 
serious. The sketches were all representative of an Islamist orientation. 
Two panels (bounded by dividers in the wall) consisted entirely of Qur’anic 
verses, invocations of God, and in one the name of the Prophet Muhammad 
and the four Rightly Guided Caliphs. A third depicted then Israeli prime 
minister Yitzhak Shamir with his arm around the Haram al-Sharif (Dome 
of the Rock) in Jerusalem, a dual symbol for Islam and Palestine. Two 
panels depicted Gamal Abdel Nasser in derogatory and, in one case, play- 
fully scandalous pose. 

In the latter panel Nasser wears a pointed turban, recalling a far/ur 
(dunce cap) from popular culture, and—to mix metaphors—a brassiere. 
He leans on a club, and is surrounded by two dogs in top hats, one of 
Uncle Sam, the other with hammer and sickle. The dogs, labeled the Ameri- 
can and Soviet ambassadors, regale him as a blockhead /¥g// and a trans- 
vestite (442 wa/ variants include derogatory terms for homosexuals), and 
warn him to beware of a beating. To the side a radio, the Voice of the 
Arabs, announces an attack, a reference to June 1967; in the background 
laughter is heard (*ha, ha, ha...”). The sketch is titled “When the crimi- 
nals bow before their master /r74é/." 

The other Nasser panel is less racy, but more complex. Nasser, la- 
beled “pharaoh,” is depicted in classic ancient Egyptian profile pose, palms 
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up (although to either side). In his left palm he holds three gallows, from 
which dangle bodies of “executed Muslim Brothers.” Above are two sar- 
castic phrases, “They all seek refuge in the power of God,” and “Blessed is 
a nation that coerces the people.” At Nasser's side, their backs to the viewer 
as they look across the Nile towards the Pyramids and Cairo Tower, stand 
Nehru and Tito (the latter cleverly denoted as “T2” with a Latin T), “lead- 
ers of the non-aligned nations.” Nehru holds an ax and stands beside the 
tree of the “Arab nation,” each leaf carrying the name of an Arab state. 
The trunk has been hacked away; the gap denotes a void or nothingness. 

What can we make of these sketches from the underground? The loca- 
tion is puzzling. Graffiti, “bombing,” or wall art, especially that which is 
explicitly political, is by nature “in your face.” It is meant to be seen, and 
by a diverse audience. That audience should include those who support 
the tenor of the message, those who may yet be converted and, not least, 
those who may be antagonistic, in this case, the political authorities and 
those who support them (Peteet 1994). There is Islamist graffiti of this kind 
to be seen in back alleys of Egypt's cities (although rarely as creative). In 
this case, however, our artist has chosen a less travelled route, one that is 
populated primarily at night. This route had been pointed out to me years 
ago as one of Cairo’s Nile-side “lovers’ lanes.” It was a place where the 
chalk marks would remain hidden. For this reason, and because of traces 
of earlier drawings by the same hand, I consider these panels studies, the 
walls an artist's sketchpad rather than a finished canvas. 

Most intriguing is the symbolism utilized with regard to the figure of 
Nasser. The brassiere in conjunction with the dunce cap, the club, pos- 
ture, and radio speak loudly, if in pastiche, to misguided arrogance and 
the illusion of power. The emperor is wearing clothes, but he might as 
well be naked! Cross-dressing, as a manifestation of status inversion, vaude- 
ville, parody, or slander, cuts across cultures and has its Egyptian vari- 
ants. Still, given the fluid “ethno-” and “mediascapes” of a transnational 
world (Appadurai 1990), I wonder to what extent our artist draws on local 
culture and/or on popular international images: Michael Jackson's an- 
drogyny, Madonna’s outer-underwear. .. ? 

Pharaonic imagery has a more traceable history in modern Egypt. Since 
the 19th century ancient Egypt has symbolized for Egyptian nationalists a 
deep-rooted culture, one that heralded Egypt’s rebirth (as it symbolized 
Egypt's inertia to many Orientalists). “Egypt Awakening,” the statue out- 
side Cairo University features a peasant woman lifting her veil, standing 
beside the sphinx. Pharaonic motifs were deemed most fitting, albeit after 
considerable debate, for the tomb of Egypt’s nationalist hero Sa‘d Zaghlil 
(d. 1927), founder of the liberal era (Coury 1992). The Nasser regime and 
its proponents utilized pharaonic imagery to represent new promises of 
political stability and economic growth. After the July coup Nasser and 
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his comrades were routinely sketched as pyramid builders, in one case as 
liberating the sphinx’s tongue.! The discovery of several momentous ar- 
chaeological finds in early 1954, a period of crisis and consolidation, un- 
derscored the power of these images.* Not long afterwards the revolutionary 
government transferred a monumental statue of Ramsis II from Memphis 
to Bab al-Hadid, the main rail terminus in Cairo, which was thereafter 
renamed Ramsis Square.’ 

Nasser and the officers were never portrayed in ancient Egyptian garb, 
and certainly not as pharaoh.* Having toppled a monarchy, Egypt's new 
rulers took care not to evoke similar personal images. Populist imagery of 
Nasser after 1955, when he and his comrades turned in their uniforms, 
generally depicted him in civilian dress, a suit or casual wear.° His suc- 
cessor adopted an often antithetical posture. Sadat’s increasingly grandi- 
ose costuming—the military uniforms and batons—fed into the 
counter-symbology adopted by Islamist opponents, who appropriated pha- 
raoh as a symbol of the ruler as tyrant and, ultimately, as apostate. The 
ringleader of the team that assassinated Sadat could thus proudly proclaim 
that he had killed “pharaoh.” It is this transformation in the portrayal of 
Nasser as pharaoh that our wall artist invokes, not the pride of the past 
invoked by the Nasser regime. 

Finally, the mere depiction of Nasser himself is somewhat jarring in 
the 1990s, however strange that may seem to those who recall the multi- 
plicity of images of the 7#7%s during his lifetime. Nasser still sets the stan- 
dard in the Middle East for the icon-ized ruler (Ossman 1994: p. 19). But 
in Egypt his image has gradually dissipated over the years. In the 1970s 
one might still see his picture in back-alley shops and cafes (Baker 1990: 
p. 84). By the end of Sadat’s rule those images had all but vanished or, as 
in the case of the Aswan Dam monument, had been overshadowed by 
superimposed images of the successor. Nasser left no lasting physical in- 
carnation to bear his name. There are no public parks or monuments, no 
institutes, stadiums, airports, or cities named for him. Gamal Abdel Nasser 


1 See, for example, the cover of Aus a/ Yusuf /RY), January 10, 1955, where blocks of a step 
pyramid represent, in ascending order: annihilation of reaction, stability, raising living standards, 
freedom. And July 5, 1953, “The secret of the Sphinx,” who says “At last I can speak: Long live 
the Republic.” 

2 I refer to the discoveries of Cheop’s funerary boat and the unplundered sarcophagus of a 
third-dynasty in Sakkara, See Jefferson Caffery, “Fresh Treasures from Egypt's Ancient Sands,” 
National! Geographic, 108 (November 1955), p. 611-50. 

3 See the cover of AF February 7, 1955. 

4 A rare exception is a cover illustration of RY which depicts Muhammad Nagib as pharaoh, 
driving a chariot, accompanied by the diminutive representation of Egypt, Misri Effendi. 

5 Cartoonists might be more playful. After Egypt defeated Bulgaria 1-0 in early 1955, one 
portrayed him as a footballer kicking a goal (“stability”) past a bearded goalie (“terror”); RY, 
January 17, 1955. 
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Street is not a major thoroughfare, and is known by many Egyptians as 
Nile Street. Even the new subway system snubs his memory. There is a 
Nasser subway stop, off 26th of July (formerly Fu’ad I) Street, once but no 
longer the commercial center of the city. The station sits between the two 
busiest stops, at Tahrir Square, a major Nasserist urban project, and the 
Ramsis train station. They are named for Sadat and Mubarak respectively. 
One still runs across the occasional faded wall painting, but these are ar- 
resting for their anachronism. 

Thus, the invocation of Nasser by our wall artist, and particularly with 
regard to Nehru and Tito, appears to demonstrate a residual private memory 
that is no longer part of either official public discourse or the dominant 
Islamist vernacular counter-discourse. What it captures, however, is the 
essence of an ongoing conflict between secular nationalist and Islamist 
traditions. That conflict has not always been so clear-cut. However, by 
focusing on the era in which the conflict between these traditions came to 
a head—and in which secularism triumphed—our artist points to a present 
in which the outcome is far less apparent. 


Islamism and Nationalism Side by Side 


Twentieth century Islamism and secular nationalism have common 
origins in the teachings of late nineteenth century religious reformers. 
Rashid Rida, whose intellectual descent may be traced backward through 
Muhammad ‘Abduh and Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, influenced both Ahmad 
Lutfi al-Sayyid, philosopher of Egyptian secular identity, and Hasan al- 
Banna, founder of the Muslim Brotherhood. Bannā’s social agenda went 
hand in hand with a nationalist call for an end to British occupation (Mitch- 
ell 1969). Like other extra-parliamentary forces, the Brothers never quite 
came to terms with the extent of their opposition to the political estab- 
lishment. Like many other Egyptians they grew increasingly disillusioned 
with liberalism, especially in the violent years following the Second World 
War, but never quite made a revolutionary leap of faith. To opt into the 
system or to remain outsiders, this was a continual debate, despite bitter 
experiences with electoral politics when Brothers stood for office. As late 
as the spring of 1952, long after we traditionally presume that anyone 
held any hope for the old order, Brotherhood leaders still debated form- 
ing a political party. °® 


6 Mahmitid ‘Abd al-Halim, AAdthwan a/Muslimin, Abdath Sena Gt al- TXA}, v.\ (Alexandria: 
Dar al-Da‘wah, 1979), pp. 543-4. In January 1952 Britain's ambassador in Cairo suggested a 
Brother-led government might be less corrupt than others and able to reach an accord on the 
Suez base. FO 371/96872/JE1018/55. 
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More important, ultimately, the Brotherhood provided the organiza- 
tional framework for nationalist activity within the officer corps.’ A strong 
commitment to the movement's religio-social ideology was downplayed 
in an effort to recruit young nationalist officers. Nasser, Sadat, ‘Abd al- 
Hakim ‘Amr, virtually the entire leadership core of the Free Officers joined 
Brotherhood cells under a less than rigidly religious rubric. This growing 
circle ultimately broke free to found an independent organization rooted 
solely in the military and loyal to no other political force in the country. 
This lent the Free Officers a unique recruiting advantage at a time—par- 
ticularly after 1948—when other opposition forces faced government re- 
pression that virtually shut them down. 

The Free Officers retained contacts with the Muslim Brotherhood, as 
with other political movements, but revealed little of their aims.® When, 
on the eve of the coup, they approached Brotherhood leaders to ask for 
tactical aid, the Brothers found themselves faced with a /a/¢ eccomp/ for 
which they were ill-prepared. The Brothers agreed to help block any Brit- 
ish advance from the Suez Canal zone, a fear that never materialized. 

Relations soured gradually thereafter. The Brothers’ public endorse- 
ment of the coup, tinged with caution and conditions, underscores their 
own confusion as to whether they represented forces of the “new age” /2/- 
ghd al-jadid) or the old regime. Support for land reform and the purging 
of political parties was lukewarm. Movement leaders rejected an invita- 
tion to join the government in September 1952 and declined to form a 
legal political party under new guidelines instituted a month later. The 
last manifestation of Officer-Brother amity was the open support by the 
former of Brotherhood candidates in student elections in December 1952. 
The following month the ruling junta abolished all political parties and 
postponed the return of parliamentary life. The Brotherhood retained le- 
gal status as a religious association. But a fledgling period of Islamist-state 
cooperation came to an end. 


Islamism against the State 


Islamism and the state drew increasingly apart. Efforts to draw the 
Brotherhood into the new national front, the Liberation Rally, half-sin- 


7 In 1936 the officer corps was expanded and opened to a broader pool of recruits: sons of 
the middle class, broadly defined. 

§ For a time the lines appeared blurred. By early 1952, when a founding Free Officer was 
dismissed from the inner circle because of divided loyalties, the extent of separation could not 
be misread. For a more specific overview of Free Officer-Brotherhood relations before and 
after July 23, see Joel Gordon, asser’s Blessed Movement: Bgypl’s Free Officers and the 
Agyptian Revolution (Oxford/New York: Oxford University Press, 1992), pp. 44-9, 53-4, 98-108, 
175-86. 
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cere at best, augmented Brotherhood suspicions that their movement and 
its aspirations were being undercut. Internecine strife within Brotherhood 
ranks underscored for Egypt's new rulers a sense that all political forces 
were inherently unstable and faction-ridden. Well aware of the extent to 
which the Brothers were organized within the military and police, and of 
the renegade tendencies of the paramilitary secret organization, the offic- 
ers worked to undermine the movement from within. This move proved a 
shrewd but dangerous gambit, in as much as it threw support to discon- 
tented leaders of the secret organization, the faction most threatening to 
state security, and successfully challenged the authority of General Guide 
Hasan al-Hudaybi and those who represented the faction that might have 
been most easily accommodated. 

In the end, Hudaybi outmaneuvered his internal opponents, placing 
loyalists in command of the movement’s armed forces. Yet those very 
loyalists then set about—with or without Hudaybi’s knowledge—plotting 
Nasser’s murder.? In the interval the Brotherhood had been proscribed 
(January 1954), and the military regime had withstood its most serious 
internal crisis (March 1954) and set about consolidating authority. By the 
fall of 1954 the “merchants of religion” /fujār al-din) had joined the pan- 
theon of feudalist, reactionary, communist and Zionist enemies of the 
state. When a Muslim Brother shot at Nasser during a speech in Alexan- 
dria in October 1954, the regime finally acted to destroy the movement. 
Thousands were incarcerated. In January 1955, six Brothers, including 
Nasser's assailant, were hanged. Despite indications that the movement 
immediately set about rebuilding, the Brotherhood vanished from the 
political stage.!° The Nasserist state then set out to fashion a distinctly 
secular image. Islamism was caricatured as terrorism, symbolized by a 
diminutive Muslim Brother in distinctive costume: Western suit, closely 
cropped beard, and tarbush.'! The green flag with crescent and three 
stars, of royal-liberal Egypt, was replaced by a new red-black-white tri- 
color with an eagle. Pharaonic symbolism flourished alongside manifes- 
tations of Egypt’s Arabness. The regime sponsored folklore troupes and 
promoted classical Western culture: opera, ballet, theater, orchestral music. 
The state stood not against, but above religion. For Tharwat ‘Ukashah, 


? Iam less convinced than Mitchell that Hudaybl was uninvolved in such discussions, but 
accept that he probably did not directly order the attempt (see Gordon, pp. 179-83). 

10 WO 208/3965/14/54; for personal accounts of their flight by two of the leading fugitives, 
see Hasan al“Ashmawi, A-/t4waa wd-a/-Thawrad (Cairo: Al-Maktabat al-Misr! al-Hadith, 1977) 
and ‘Abd al-Mun‘im ‘Abd.al-Ratif, Anpheatid Fariig Gla al-Tandrul Gn a/-Arsh (Cairo: Al- 
Zahr& lil-l'lam al-‘Arab!, 1988). 

11 See ÆY covers for October 18, November 8, December 13, 1954. 
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two-term minister of culture, a Free Officer with a Ph.D. from the Sor- 
bonne, 44// meant a journey to Bayreuth to hear the Ring Cycle. 4 

An official history set terms for public discourse on state-Islamist rela- 
tions during the Nasser period. That history, shaped even as the regime 
groped for a course, took its first form in early personal accounts by An- 
war al-Sadat and others, and the standard versions furnished early biogra- 
phies of Nasser and the regime.! Official histories are characteristically 
simple: the officers turned to the Muslim Brothers (as to other potential 
allies) for support. The Brothers wavered, endeavored to usurp power and 
create a “state within a state.” The officers never denied having joined 
secret Brotherhood cells, but emphasized the movement's violent tenden- 
cies and failure to promote a positive ideology. Misleading accounts of 
contacts between Brotherhood leaders and British officials tarnished the 
Brothers’ nationalist credentials at a time in which the officers were mak- 
ing concessions in bilateral negotiations.'* In October 1954, simply put, 
the Brothers showed their true colors. 

The extent to which this official history pervaded Egyptian conscious- 
ness, particularly of those born after the revolution, is attested to by the 
vigor with which it was subsequently refuted. The process began in the 
mid-seventies during Sadat’s flirtation with democracy. Revisionist ac- 
counts from a multiplicity of perspectives—old-regime liberal and anti- 
establishment—proliferated in published memoirs, reminiscences and 
interviews in popular magazines, and popular historical works based on 
these sources. !5 

Whatever their specific orientation, these revisionist accounts soon 
took on an orthodoxy of their own. These orthodoxies share common fea- 
tures. Each charges the Free Officers with rejecting sincere offers of col- 
laboration, usurping power and betraying the national movement (for 
liberals the “true revolution,” the 1919 uprising against the British). Each 
downplays or ignores outright debilitating schisms within their own re- 


12 Personal interview, 1985. ‘Ukashah’s memoirs detail many of the programs initiated during 
his eight years as minister: Mudhathirat! f a/-Siydsah wi-2/-Thag#/ah, 2 vol. (Cairo: Dar al- 
Hilal, 1990). 

13 Anwar al-Sadat, Asrar a/-Thawral al-Misrival (Cairo: Al-Dar al-Qawmiyah, 1965) and 
Qissat al-Thawral al-Kamilah (Cairo: Al-Dar al-Qawmiyah, 1965); Kamal al-Din Rifat, Herd 2/- 
Tahrir a/l- Wataniyaġ (Cairo: D&r al-Kitab al-‘Arabi, 1968). Jean and Simonne Lacouture, 4gypí 
in Transition (New York: Criterion, 1958), and Tom Little ġgypć (New York: Praeger, 1958) are 
the best of many western narrative accounts. 

14 Brotherhood leaders met with British officials in mid-1953, but only after informing junta 
leaders and receiving a green light. FO 371/108373/JE1054/1. 

16 See Gordon for a bibliography of many of these, and those from the subsequent revival ` 
under Mubarak. Several influential unofficial histories had been published outside Egypt 
during the Nasser years. The two most important are Anouar Abdel-Malek, Agyot: Military 
Society (New York: Vintage, 1968) and Ahmed Abul-Fath, Z’A/fezre Nasser (Paris: Plon, 1961). 
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spective camps, and rejects any potential responsibility for the power 
struggle that ensued after July 23. 

Because of a presumed special relationship with Free Officer leaders, 
the Muslim Brothers’ official history affects a particular sense of outrage 
and victimization. }© This history depicts the officers as renegade Brothers, 
turncoats who while feigning loyalty to the movement worked from within 
to undo it. The story is replete with a deathbed betrayal, by Nasser, who 
connives access to rosters of Brother officers from the dying leader of 
Brotherhood cells in the army. The Brothers’ official history sheds light, 
inadvertently, on power struggles within the movement, and introduces 
an important documentary record. Yet it culminates with a myth, Nasser 
staging the attempt on his life in order to win public sympathy and manu- 
facture a reason to crush the presumed perpetrators. '” 


Multivocal Memory: When were the Good Old Days? 


This revision of Islamist-Nasserist history is reflective of broader trends 
in Egyptian society. Since Nasser’s death in 1970 public memory in Egypt 
has been increasingly multivocal. The official history of Egypt’s revolu- 
tion—the decline and fall of the old regime, the Free Officers coup and 
consolidation of power, the origins of Nasserist society—which predomi- 
nated for two decades, clearly failed to monopolize public memory. 

The Nasserist legacy has subsequently undergone dramatic reevalua- 
tion. The thirtieth anniversary was a time of guarded hope and introspec- 
tion. It came in the wake of Sadat’s assassination, nine months earlier 
and, more immediately, the Israeli advance on Beirut (Hamrush 1982: 
p. 31). To mark the anniversary the popular journal Ruz al-Yiisuf ran a 
special issue devoted to reexamining the July legacy. In a lead editorial, 
veteran journalist Salah Hafiz warned the revolution’s “second generation” 
that they could only overcome the “debts” of July if they rejected the ten- 
dency—as both earlier regimes had done—to blame the past for leaving a 
totally corrupt “bequest” (Hafiz 1982). The centerpiece of the issue put 
the revolution on “trial.” Speaking for the prosecution were members of 
old regime parties, all of whom proved rather halfhearted in their assault, 
focusing more on the parties’ support for the officers’ goals than Nasserist 
crimes. Witnesses included six members of the revolutionary council (RCC) 


16 The most important are Salih Shadi, Se/@Ad min 2/-7erikh, Kuwait: Sharikat al-Shu‘a‘, 
1981) and Husayn Muhammad Ahmad Hamudah, Asrar Harakat a/-Dubet al-Ahrer wa-al- 
tkhwan al-Muslimin (Cairo: Al-Zahrt? al-A‘lam al“Arabi, 1985). 

17? The conspiracy theory was lent credence in some quarters by revelations by former 
Nasser aide Hasan al-Tuhami (4 May 1, 1978, p. 7-8) that the CIA had provided Nasser with a 
bulletproof vest shortly before the incident. Tuhami’s “evidence” was highly circumstantial at 
best (Gordon, p. 180). 
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who spoke primarily to living ideals of the revolution. The defense, which 
consisted of three prominent academics, products of Nasserist educational 
reforms, highlighted an era of hope, aspiration, and social mobility. 18 

But winds of change were stirring in Egypt. A new regime offered 
promises of a more open political system than Sadat ever envisioned, loos- 
ening restrictions on political participation and allowing an opposition to 
emerge that included reborn old regime parties and a quasi-legal Muslim 
Brotherhood. Freer to challenge the Nasserist official history, a broad-based 
assault ensued. In the Ruz al-Ytisuf anniversary issue Ahmad Hamrush, a 
leftist collaborator-critic of the Nasser regime, celebrated the opportunity 
for the revolution finally to root itself in true democracy (1982: p. 32). Yet 
the most vocal voices saw democracy as a victory over, rather than a vic- 
tory of, Nasserism. Discourse focused increasingly on how Nasserism 
turned authoritarian, how the Free Officers betrayed their ideals, or, con- 
versely—here the Islamists sounded loudest—how they were duplicitous 
from the start. 

Three years ago the fortieth anniversary of the July revolution passed 
barely noticed by the bulk of the population. Editors at Ruz al-Yusuf con- 
sidered another special issue, but perhaps judging the public mood, aban- 
doned any such plans. Egyptians appear weary of national days. The 
calendar is inundated with them. Public and private, by now they cut 
across three political eras: liberal, Nasserist, and post-Nasserist. The sig- 
nificance of many has receded into dim memory for a population that in 
increasing numbers—perhaps half—was born after Sadat’s assassination. 
Police Day (January 25), resurrected after three decades in abeyance, hon- 
ors martyrs who fell to superior British arms in Ismailiya six months prior 
to the Free Officers coup. Navy Day (October 21) recalls the sinking of an 
Israeli destroyer on the eve of the War of Attrition. Leftists and Nasserists 
mark Nasser’s birthday, Wafdists celebrate the birth of Zaghliil’s succes- 
sor, Mustafa al-Nahhds. Most enigmatic of the official holidays is October 
6, the anniversary of the 1973 October war and of the murder of the “hero 
of the crossing” at the celebration of this crossing eight years later. Where 
does Revolution Day fit into this busy schedule? 

Nasser’s name can still arouse great passion among that sector of soci- 
ety that lived through his rule. Everyone has an opinion. Anti-Nasserists 
lay all of Egypt's social ills, from bureaucratic inertia and urban decay to 
traffic snarls and pedestrian anarchy, at Nasser’s feet. Much of this is par- 
tisan hyperbole, but it is popular memory that counts here, and the ways 
in which history is periodized and “rescripted” to reflect contemporary 
concerns (McGlone 1989: pp. 1181-83; Portelli 1991: pp. 45-58). The free- 


18 The issue is July 26, 1982. 
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dom to express openly such (mis)perceptions after decades of official mono- 
vocality has produced the myriad anti-histories of the period. 

In this schema the old Nasserist account becomes one of many com- 
peting vernacular accounts. It too has taken on a new multivocality. Un- 
der Sadat many Nasserists found common cause with the official left (as 
the left had found common cause with Nasserists in the late fifties and 
sixties). !? In 1992 a Nasserist party joined the legal opposition (which in- 
cludes the Muslim Brothers), The Nasserists have supported greater de- 
mocratization, taken a cold view of the Israeli-Palestinian peace process, 
and waffled on social issues, including religion. Their voices are not nec- 
essarily to be discounted (Baker 1990: ch. 3), but many Egyptians look 
askance at the notion of Nasserists now trying to opt into a democratic 
system that they subverted over the course of two decades in power. Of 
all the legacies of Nasserism, that of the authoritarian single-party rule 
still resounds loudest. ~° 

Yet Nasserism has always had other, more conditional, defenders. In- 
creasingly those who came of age during the Nasser years comprise the 
political and cultural intelligentsia. Their responses to questions of Nasser’s 
legacies are as varied as its myriad aspects. Few—and here I do not count 
the many who represent the Islamist trend—will paint the Nasser years as 
unmitigated disaster. Virtually all recognize that the political experiment 
failed. Still, many continue to regard the Nasserist social experiment as 
valuable to their own position and the construction of a society that was 
far more equitable than it had been under the pashas. They look to the 
revolution primarily as a leveller of class distinctions. One hears the sen- 
timent echoed by forty-something products of Nasserist educational re- 
form, professionals and intellectuals: whatever its sins, the revolution made 
it possible for me to get an education.” Is this a retreat from conscious- 
ness two decades after Tawfiq al-Hakim proclaimed the return (1985)? 
Rather, it seems a serious effort to confront modern Egyptian history (or 
histories), the official Nasserist version and the vernacular revisions. 

This revisionist Nasserist-oriented intelligentsia disparages apologists 
for Nasserism as much as demonizers. 


19 A worker at Tagama (National Progressive Union Party) headquarters once told me 
proudly that he was a Nasserist, while “they” —his colleagues—were leftists. 

20 See the column by Mahmfid ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Muräd, Al-Akhbar, September 6, 1992. Murad 
prints the response by Nasserist president Diy® al-Din Da’tid to an earlier column, in which 
Da’üd insists his party looks forward. Murad counters “we sincerely hope you remain a strong 
democratic party despite the name we have objected to.” 

21 For Nasserist educational reforms, Donald Malcolm Reid, Caro University and the Making 
of Modern Egypt (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990); for student politics, Ahmad 
‘Abdallah, 7e Student Movement and Nationalist Politics in Kgypt (London: Saqi, 1985). 
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A proper defense of the revolution, wrote a former student activist 
and historian of the Egyptian student movement, refuses to mask its er- 
rors or erase its abuses. It will by its very nature revitalize the positive 
ideals of the revolution and recapture the “spirit of July. . . in a completely 
new way” (Abd Allah 1992: p. 131). 

In many respects revisionist Nasserists echo sentiments expressed a 
decade earlier by, for example, the “defense” in the Ruz al-Ytisuf “trial.” 
But the mood in Egypt has changed, and with it the focus on legacy. Ata 
time when the struggle between religion and state appears to many a 
zero-sum contest, some revisionist Nasserists recall an era in which Egyp- 
tian identity superseded sectarian affiliation, an era when religion fit into 
a broader program of scientific and cultural enrichment. By expanding 
educational opportunity, promulgating an affordable high culture, and 
secularizing Al-Azhar University, the bastion of official Islam, Nasserism 
marginalized religious extremism (Awdah 1992). Religion blazed a trail 
toward happiness in this life and the hereafter, and the fear of extrem- 
ism—“everything God and the prophets warn against”—was non-existent 
(1992: p. 121). For another Nasser-era revivalist sarcasm underscores frus- 
tration with rigid visions of morality. The sixties, he wrote, were years of 
“perfidy, heresy, and libertine values.” “Now,” turning suddenly serious, 
“we stick more faithfully to all that is rigid in our religion, in our culture. 
And if we cannot find anything rigid in religion, we invent it” (Salmawy 
1992). Nasserism in effect inherits, rather than tramples, the 1919 revolu- 
tion. 

In the street too there are indications of a resurgent nostalgia for an era 
that increasingly appears as a forward-looking period of hope, purpose, 
Arab unity, and, not least, national unity and stability. These are not voices 
organized politically and they cannot be quantified. But they are voices of 
many for whom neither Islamism nor the state offer viable political alter- 
natives. Recalled in the nostalgia of the street and the searching of a secu- 
lar-oriented intelligentsia is a lost sense of civic culture. Nasserism produced 
a sense of nation and citizenship that transformed the way Egyptians looked 
at themselves and their world. It did so by injecting a sense of pride of past 
and present, and hope for the future, expressed in the symbology of a revo- 
lutionary regime, new men and women, citizens not subjects.*? Much may 
have been illusion, but for those who hold the revolution with less than 
total contempt this is the surviving legacy of that revolution, one that deci- 
sively shaped Egyptian self-view and that may help Egyptians find their 
historical and social bearings. 


22 Sayyid Yasin argued precisely this point at the thirty-year anniversary (Aana Aundha 
diman al-Amal,” RY, July 26 1982, pp. 24-5.). 
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I do not suggest that a Nasserist revival is looming. A secularist back- 
lash has, however, become notably bolder. The most prominent voice, 
that of Farag Foda, was silenced by assassins in June 1992. Others con- 
tinue the assault in print, in public forums, and increasingly in film and 
television programming. The appearance of negative-image Islamists—or 
ardently pious individuals—in popular media, sometimes comical but of- 
ten serious, indicates a more broad-based offensive by secularists in col- 
laboration with the state (Abu Lughod 1993; Hedges 1992, 1994). 

If we return to our wall muralist—and if we presume that he or she is 
other than a quirky historian—we might again ask why the historical im- 
ages? Why the recollection of Tito and Nehru, world leaders long gone 
and largely irrelevant to contemporary Egyptian experience? Why Nasser 
and not Mubarak or one of his chief ministers in drag? What can any of 
this mean to a generation born after Sadat’s killing? One answer may be 
that our artist hopes to remind Egyptians that the Nasserist civic culture 
which is being revived in certain quarters in fact repressed people of un- 
like belief, particularly religious activists. That it brought new foreign oc- 
cupiers, Soviet and American, to Egypt's shores. Nasserism uprooted the 
Arab-Islamic world through links to the nonaligned movement and lead- 
ers of countries in which Muslims have suffered, and, most decisively, 
through the 1967 war, which occurred twenty-five years before the sketches 
were rendered. Aptly put by Arjun Appadurai, “One man’s imagined com- 
munity is another man’s political prison” (1990: p. 6). 


Public Memory and Civic Culture 


According to the American historian John Bodnar, public memory is 
“a body of beliefs and ideas about the past that help a public or society 
understand both its past, present, and by implication, its future.” “The 
major focus of this communicative and cognitive process,” he continues, 
“is not the past, however, but serious matters in the present such as the 
nature of power and the question of loyalty to both official and vernacular 
cultures.” “Memory adds perspective and authenticity to the views articu- 
lated in this exchange; defenders of official and vernacular interests are 
selectively retrieved from the past to perform similar functions in the 
present” (1992: p. 15). 

Bodnar’s long view of the process by which public memory is trans- 
formed, one in which vernacular traditions lose their intensity and be- 
come subsumed into an official text of history, is balanced by his 
introductory essay on the Vietnam War memorial. Here he observes how 
the power of vernacular traditions shapes meaning of experience that was 
in many respects closed for several decades (1992: pp. 3-9). That process 
of opening a discourse on historical experience may wind its way towards 
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a new standard edition. In the meantime, it is the vibrancy of simulta- 
neous discourse about past-present-future, cast in historical terms, not the 
implied inevitability of homogenization or hegemonization, that should 
be captured. In Egypt, in any case, the foundations of future public memory 
of Nasserism are far from hard and fast. 

For over two decades public memory in Egypt has been stunningly 
multivocal. Vernacular anti-histories, once underground, have become stan- 
dardized counter-orthodoxies to the official Nasserist account of the revo- 
lution. Nostalgia was certainly always multivocal. Not everyone who 
recalled the old regime romanticized the period, and some old wounds 
within and between liberal era forces have withstood the political vicissi- 
tudes of Nasserism. But reflecting a longing for multiple eras of antagonis- 
tic political traditions, nostalgia has become even more complex in recent 
years. The Nasserist tradition, once official public culture, has become 
just another vernacular tradition competing for public memory. Because 
it still resonates throughout the structure of the state and in the conscious- 
ness of many in the opposition who are by no means opposed to funda- 
mental social tenets of the state, the July revolution is far closer to being 
state sponsored than is Islamism.” But it remains too tarnished in too 
many of its manifestations to predominate. 

The state remains the benchmark by which services, as well as civil 
liberties, are judged. The past decade has undoubtedly witnessed broad 
gains by Islamists in parliament and professional associations. Islamist 
self-help and social services—banking, transportation, even disaster re- 
lief—are often far more efficient and productive than those operated by 
the state. At the same time the militant confrontation between the state 
and radical Islamists has left many Egyptians profoundly ambivalent (Abd 
al-Fattah 1993), willing to accept social services where they can find them, 
without necessarily expressing ideological enthusiasm for the provider. 
The Islamists, even though invoking cultural authenticity, remain a coun- 
terculture. Their invocation of cultural authenticity -zs-¢-rzs the West is 
often far more persuasive for Egyptians of little or modest means than is 
the invocation, particularly by young radicals, of a puritanical interpreta- 
tion of Islam. When Egyptians refer to “traditionalists” /sunz/yiiaz/ there 
is often an exasperation with bans on television, popular music, and cer- 
tain modes of dress imposed by adherent family members and neighbor- 
hood toughs. 


43 In his 1988 Revolution Day address, President Mubarak spoke of the “eternal Egyptian 
revolution” which was a “natural... expression of an overwhelming popular will seeking light 
after darkness. .” (FBIS-NES-88-140:7). Mubarak’s speech reprised the old official history 
before alluding to Nasserist faults, particularly the lack of democracy. Other Revolution Day 
speeches have reflected similar themes, often taking to task those who denigrate the memory of 
the revolution. 
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Still, Islamism, in radical or establishment-oriented guises, manifests 
itself in a clear declarative, optimistic position. “Islam is the solution” is 
the fundamental slogan of back-alley art on well-trod paths. The slogan is 
often complemented by a depiction of a “veiled” woman, the Islamist coun- 
terpart to the “e/2424, casting aside her veil in the secular-nationalist statue 
of “Egypt’s Awakening.” Rather than respond resolutely in positive terms, 
the state speaks in a declarative negative: “Islam is not terrorism” read a 
billboard outside al-Azhar in recent years. As one consequence, some who 
do not advocate Islamist tenets and who reject nostalgia for the good old 
regime days, turn back to what the state was after the n2s/44¢s and before a 
feared Islamist reign. They seek at once to recapture public memory and 
to reassert a secular agenda for Egyptian civic culture. Lines are being 
drawn. The ongoing contest is very much a battleground in the struggle 
for Egypt's civic future. 


Postscript: 


I returned to Cairo in November 1995. Amidst the multiplicity and 
multivocality of election banners and posters, many painted by traditional 
artists, too many reflecting a commoditization of the process, I was struck 
by the reemergence of Nasser’s face, on posters for the party which still 
bears his name. He was also before the public twice a week on the mast- 
head of the Nasserist paper, 2/47#4/ (published only once a week since 
the elections). My observations this year only underscore my confidence 
in the thesis presented above and will be the foundation of future work. 
What of our artist and his/her sketchpad? I returned to the scene with 
great anticipation, only to find that the wall had been razed to make way 
for yet another new building. At least in this case a hospital facility. 


Cairo, April 1996. 


Department of History JOEL GORDON 
University of Lilinots at Urbana 
Orbana, Lllinors 
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ISLAM AND NATIONAL IDENTITY IN ALGERIA 


Islam and the Political Modernization Discourse 


The relations between the state and Islam have always been complex, 
but rarely have they been as complex as those in Algeria over the past two 
centuries. This essay attempts to explain the so-called resurgence of Islam 
in Algeria in the 1980s. It takes a long, perhaps less trodden route, via the 
historical evolution of the Algerian nation, and a look at the relation of 
Islam and the state since the French first conquered Algeria in 1832. 

Since World War II, social scientists trained in the Western tradition 
have assumed that the nationstate, or “nation with de facto territorial 
sovereignty,”! was the ultimate goal of all developing nations that had 
sought independence from colonial powers for decades. These social sci- 
entists also assumed that the political institutions that emerged at inde- 
pendence would be modelled after those of the West, including those of 
the Eastern bloc of nations, and that it was just a matter of time before 
those institutions would come to resemble their Western counterparts. * 

These theorists further assumed that all other forms of political orga- 
nizations were either a relic of the past,’ or that they could be subsumed 
under the rubric of opposition for which there were analogous models in 
the West. 

When looking at the political evolution of Algeria over the past cen- 
tury and a half it appears that the above assumptions were substantively 
correct. A developing nation, Algeria fought for its independence on a 


1 Anthony D. Smith, 7Zearres of Nationalism (New York: Harper and Row, 1971), p. 189 
Max Weber in “Politics as a Vocation” defines the state as that “human community that 
(successfully) claims the monopoly of the legitimate use of physical force within a given 
territory” in H.H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, Aom Mar Weber. Essays in Sociology (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1964), p. 78. A nation, on the other hand, need not have a 
territorial component in its definition. It is “a body of people to whom a government is 
responsible through their legislature,” Elie Kedoune, VaHone/ism (London Hutchinson 
University Library, 1974), p. 13. 

2 Modernization theorists saw those institutions evolving along the hnes they had in Western 
Europe: e.g., Walt W. Rostow, Ze Stages of Bconomsc Growth. A Non-Communist Manifesto 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1960); A.F.K. Organski, 74e Stages of Political 
Development (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1965); C E. Black, 74e Dynamics of Modernization 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1966). 

3 See Samuel Huntington's discussion of political change in traditional polities, for instance 
in Folitical Order in Changing Societies (New Haven Yale University Press, 1968), pp 148-91. 

4 For example the whole Marxist school of thought that explains opposition in terms of class 
conflict over the control of the means of production; or the pluralist perspective that sees 
opposition as a competition for power and control over limited resources. 
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nationalist platform, and then created a political system that had its coun- 
terpart in the Eastern bloc: namely, a one party, socialist, relatively secu- 
lar system controlled by the military. 

The emergence of Middle Eastern Islamic movements in the 1970s 
and their growing strength in the 1980s, throughout the Middle East, was 
explained away on the lines of the third assumption discussed above, 
namely, that a) they were revivalist movements that would eventually 
fade away and would have no lasting impact on the modern nation state;° 
or that b) opposition to the state was part of the normal political discourse 
and could take various forms including a religious form. As with other 
forms of opposition religious opposition would assume a different char- 
acter as it challenged different types of states. Jean-Claude Vatin, for ex- 
ample, argued that in Algeria: 


evidence shows that contrasts between religion and power have been 
modified continuously. It seems obvious that it cannot be the same 
contesting Islam we are talking about when we refer to 1830, 1871, 
1919, 1945, 1962 or 1979, and it is not the same power either.... 
While there have been several ‘State formations,’ there have also been 
several Islams.® 


Vatin admits that “the historical records indicate a permanent (if not 
continuous) religious resistance to state power.”’ Since the eighteenth 
century Sufi orders and powerful “#77gas such as the Rahmaniya, the 
Tijaniya, the OQadiriyyah and the Santisiya fought the Ottomans, and stood 
up to the French as did the popular marabouts in the countryside. In the 
nineteenth century it was the traditional religious leaders known as “les 
vieux turbans” who defended religious teachings, institutions and preroga- 
tives rzs-2-vzs French transgressions.® In the 1930s it was a reformist 
movement, the Association of Muslim Algerian @/747 who formulated 
what was to become the slogan of the Algerian revolution, and moved 
from a rather passive resistance to the French to a more active and par- 
ticipatory form. ‘National Islam’ emerged in post-independence Algeria, 
when the state took complete control of religious affairs, including reli- 
gious education, the control of the mosques and their imams, and the con- 
tents of Friday sermons. And, finally, in the 1970s and, more forcefully, in 


5 See for example, Ira M. Lapidus, “The Golden Age: the Political Concepts of Islam”, in 7Ze 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Nol. 524 (November 1992), 
pp. 13-25. 

6 Jean-Claude Vatin, “Religious Resistance and State Power in Algeria,” in Zam and Power, 
Ali Dessouki & Alexander Cudsi, eds., (London: Croom Helm, 1981), p. 124 

7 Lbid, p. 125. 

8 See John Ruedy’s discussion of the ‘vieux turbans’ in Modern Algeria. The Origins and 
Development of a Nation (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1992), pp. 105-106. 
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the 1980s, Jacobin types of movements emerged demanding the end of the 
existing type of secular state and its replacement by an Islamic state. 

Thus Vatin argues that under different state formations—Ottoman 
beyliks, French colonialism, and the post-independent regime—there were 
different Islamic groups who opposed the state in different ways. In other 
words, Islamic movements just like any other type of opposition move- 
ment reacted to political, economic and social conditions in an attempt to 
rectify perceived abuses of power by the state. 


Islam: A Socio-Historical Model 


The analytical interpretation of the Islamic resurgence phenomenon, 
based essentially on the modernist assumptions discussed earlier, is un- 
satisfactory for a number of reasons. 

First, it does not explain the fact that this is not a unique phenomenon 
emerging in opposition to the policies of a particular state, but rather that 
Islamic movements are challenging governments throughout the Middle 
East and beyond. Second, the political systems that are being challenged 
by Islamic movements are very different from each other, and yet the 
ideological demands made by that opposition seem to be very similar. 
Third, rather than fade away as the state is modernizing, those move- 
ments are becoming stronger, better organized, and more vocal. Fourth, 
despite some hearkening back to a golden age, those movements are plan- 
ning a revolutionary takeover of the state that is unlike anything that hap- 
pened in the past, however distant. 

Within the context of Algeria, therefore, one could argue that if the 
demands of Islamic movements can be similar in different parts of the 
world, and challenge very different types of states, they could, therefore, 
be similar in the same nation even if the state formations of that nation 
change over time. Moreover, if Islamic movements make the same de- 
mands over a prolonged period of time and under very different political, 
social and economic conditions, those movements must represent some- 
thing more fundamental than just revivalist or opposition movements to 
the state. 

Based on these arguments, one can make a number of propositions: 
First, that Islamic movements in Algeria are neither revivalist nor opposi- 
tion movements, in the Western sense of the term, but constitute an asser- 
tion of a social and political identity that was threatened for over a century 
and a half by a French colonial system. 

Second, that Islamic movements in Algeria do not wish to emulate 
Western laws, or Western political, social and economic institutions. They 
see them as threatening to Islam. Those movements have consistently ob- 
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jected to their adoption, and called for the implementation of Islamic law 
and institutions instead. 

Third, that the nationstate, based on Western concepts, laws and insti- 
tutions, is also perceived by Islamic movements as somewhat alien. Those 
movements may be seeking to take over power and create an Islamic re- 
public in Algeria, but their ultimate goal is the establishment of an Islamic 
nation, the ze, not the maintenance of the nationstate. 

Until 1830, Algerians under the Ottomans had no need to question 
their Islamic identity or use Islam to resist the representatives of the Mus- 
lim Porte in Constantinople. The resistance the mountain and rural tribes 
put up at the end of the eighteenth century against the Ottoman beys was 
due primarily to political tensions, or economic and fiscal crises,? rather 
than to cultural or identity conflicts. 

The French occupation was qualitatively different from that of the 
Ottomans in that the new state was Christian, considered itself superior 
culturally, was in fact superior technologically, and had no intention of 
assimilating with the local population as the Ottomans had done. On the 
contrary, its “mission civilisatrice” was aimed at eradicating the existing 
culture and replacing it with a new and alien one.!° The conflict then that 
would oppose Algerians and Frenchmen was quite different from that op- 
posing Algerians and their Ottoman rulers. Opposition to France was much 
more all-inclusive and would lead to a crisis of identity so profound that 
the scars are still visible to this day. 

It is in Islam, I argue, that Algerians first found their identity, and 
gradually the strength to stand up to the French. The various movements 
were manifestations of the same desire to defend and protect not only a 
religious but also a cultural and political identity that was in jeopardy. 
Contemporary Islamic movements in Algeria, such as the Front Islamique 
du Salut (FIS) are only the latest metamorphoses of a movement that be- 
gan 164 years ago. That movement went through different phases, each 
phase building upon the previous one, its message becoming more coher- 
ent and more powerful, as it defined and then affirmed an Algerian and 
Muslim identity, created a vision of the ideal Islamic state, and finally 
advocated its realization in the here and now. 

The phases vary in length, and overlap at times, but each is defined 
not so much in terms of the structural organization or leadership of the 
Islamic movements at the time, but rather in terms of its underlying mes- 
sage or theme. The first phase, the Islamic resistance to the French “mis- 
sion civilisatrice,” started at the very beginning of the colonial era and 


9 Siid, p. 40. 
10 bid, pp. 50-1. 
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stopped only at independence. Throughout, the theme was one of defin- 
ing and affirming an Algerian and Islamic identity in contradistinction to 
the French identity that was proposed as the model to emulate. 

The second phase started at independence when Islam became the 
religion of the state, and state controlled institutions became the voice of 
Islam in Algeria, the dominant theme being that the Muslim Algerian had 
in fact achieved his full identity in a free Muslim socialist society. The 
third phase began in a subdued manner a decade later, but gained mo- 
mentum in the 1980s culminating in the 1991 thwarted electoral victory 
of the FIS. The dominant theme was that Algerians had been misled by 
their secular and corrupt leaders, and that only in a Muslim state could 
Algerian Muslims find the complete fulfillment of their identity. In each 
phase the seeds of the next were sown, and we may see a fourth phase 
emerging when nationalist aspirations are played down and the Muslim 
identity triumphs over the Algerian identity and perhaps even calls for 
its eradication. 

In an interview Anwar Haddam, a major leader of the FIS, and a physi- 
cist on the faculty of the University of Algiers, was asked how deeply the 
Islamic movement was rooted in Algerian society. His answer clearly de- 
marcates the time framework and the stages of the evolution of the Is- 
lamic movement: 


the FIS is a phenomenon of the Algerian Islamic Movement. Since 
the time of Emir Abdulkader and his struggle against the French in 
the 1830s, to Jami‘iyyat al-Ulam®’ al-Muslimin al-Jaza’iriyeen of Ibn 
Badis in the 1930s, which was the real vehicle behind the serious 
educational work which lifted the people, with Islam, to the level of 
challenge, and armed struggle against the invaders. Unfortunately, 
at the dawn of independence, the Islamic movement found itself con- 
fronting the bitter reality of its inability and lack of readiness to lead 
the country. The fruit of 2d was thus stolen by a group of people 
who are ideologically alien to their nation." 


Phase I: Resistance and Affirmation: ‘Abd al-Oadir 


One of the earliest types of resistance against French colonialism was 
that waged by some of the Sufi brotherhoods that proliferated in North 
Africa. The most illustrious leader of one such movement is undoubtedly 
the Amir ‘Abd al-Qadir, the son of the leader of the Qadiriyyah order in 
Algeria. The significance of that resistance movement is that it was fought 
primarily in the name of Islam. 


u Interview with Anwar Haddam, “The Fundamental Problem in Algiers is the Vacancy of 
Legitimate Power,” /aguiry, (October/November, 1992): p. 9. 
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‘Abd al-Oadir was born in 1807 in Guetna Wad al-Hammam, in north- 
west Algeria, the headquarters of the Qadiriyyah Sufi order. In 1831 his 
father was asked by the notables of Algeria to become the leader of the 
had against the French who had occupied Algiers the previous year and 
ousted the Turks. A year later, in 1832, the mantle of the Sufi order was 
passed on to ‘Abd al-OQadir and the tribal leaders, marabouts and notables 
of the western province of Oran gave him the Azy% or traditional alle- 
giance as Amir a/-Mu‘“minin, or Commander of the Believers. !” 

On his accession to the position he made a proclamation to the tribes 
of Oran that has some of the same themes that are made by Islamic move- 
ments in Algeria and elsewhere today: 


I accept this position of amir, although with reluctance, hoping it 
will be a vehicle for uniting Muslims, for preventing strife and dis- 
sension among them... for terminating activities which are contrary 
to the pure Shari‘a, for protecting the country from the enemy, and 
for establishing law and ee for the ae and for the feeble 
alike.. ; 
community and the execution of Islamic a ia 





To combat the French he declared himself leader of the z4#c/and called 
on all, including the Turks whom he and his father had profoundly dis- 
liked, to join in the struggle. 


It is my duty to rally you to my banner, for only unity means power, 
division means weakness. Let us therefore efface all the racial differ- 
ences among the true Muslims. Let us Arabs, Turks, Kulughlis, and 
Moors live as brothers, all worshipping the true God, and let us all 
together have one armed hand raised against the enemy. "4 


In both quotations religious themes such as /744#crather than war of 
liberation are used. That theme would recur often in the speeches of lead- 
ers in the pre-independence period, and again after independence, as the 
leaders of the FIS describe their struggle against the Algerian state as a 
j/iléd, The Islamic community, and the unity that transcends racial or eth- 
nic division is another Ze/ta7o04/ that supports the proposition that the 
ultimate goal was not the unidimensional nationstate. 

But it is more in the image that he fashioned of himself that the Mus- 
lim leader in contrast to the tribal, or even national leader, emerges. Al- 


2 Ralph Danziger, Abd 2/Qédir and the Algerians: Resistance to the French and Internal 
Cousolidation (New York: Holmes & Meier Publishers, 1977), p. 72. 

13 My underlining. Muhammad bin ‘Abd al-Qadir, 7uA/et al- Zair & Tarikh al Joralr wa-al- 
Amir Abd #/-Qiédir, 2nd ed. (Beirut, 1964), p. 162, quoted in Danziger, p. 72. 

14 In General Boyer to Minister of War, Oran, 3 April, 1833, Archives Aistorigues de fa 
guerre (Vincennes, France), quoted in Danziger, p. 79. 
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though he may have been of Berber ancestry, he claimed he was a descen- 
dant of the Prophet and used the title s#)77c in his official correspon- 
dence. He also claimed descent from the founders of a western Maghreb 
empire of the eighth century which later ruled parts of the central Maghreb. 
In his genealogical claims, therefore, he is much more than a national 
leader, he is a multinational Islamic leader. 1° 

Throughout the 1830s, ‘Abd al-Qadir attempted to build a state by paci- 
fying the tribes of Oran, and by waging holy war against the French. Be- 
tween 1837 and 1839 his state extended over two-thirds of Algeria. John 
King argues that this state was not a national state defined in terms of 
territory and common interests, but rather that the aim of the integration 
of the tribes in the state was in order to secure “for a Muslim community 
the right... to live under Muslim law.”!© 

Despite the fact that ‘Abd al-Qadir would later be considered the first 
‘nationalist’ hero of the Algerian resistance, the concept of nationalism was 
still new, even in the West, and could not have meant very much to Alge- 
rian tribes at the time. The attempt, however, to stand up against an in- 
vader defined primarily as Christian,” was the earliest attempt in Algeria 
to assert the only identity that transcended tribalism and regionalism. 


Les Vieux Turbans 


Another type of Islamic resistance against the French came from a 
very different quarter. A study basing itself on French reports written on 
the eve of the French conquest noted that in 1830 the literacy rate in Alge- 
ria was 40 percent,'® a remarkable rate even by modern standards. Quranic 
Schools were primarily responsible for literacy in Algeria as reading meant 
being able to learn the Qur’an. Twenty years later, the author noted only 


‘8 Whether ‘Abd al-Qädir was a nationalist Algerian leader or not has been heatedly debated 
in the writings of many historians. I tend to agree with Albert Hourani’s view that ‘nationalism’ 
as an ideological force does not emerge in the Arab world until the 1860s. Hourani argues 
furthermore that in the case of ‘Abd al-Qāädir, the basis of his authority was religious, and that 
he won support “by a characteristically Muslim blend of piety and political skill.” Aredvc 
Thought in a Liberal Age (London: Oxford University Press, 1962), p. 369. 

16 John King, “Abd el-Kader and Arab Nationalism,” in Avd/ems af the Modern Middle Bast 
in fistorical Perspective, &ssays in Honor of Albert flourani, John Spagnolo, ed., (Reading: 
Ithaca Press, 1992), p. 141. 

17 As ‘Abd al-Qadir would later explain, “[M]y aim was to drive the Christians from the land 
of our fathers”, quoted in 72/7. He would also maintain, in his correspondence with the French 
administrators, that his “religion forbade him to leave Muslim populations under the power of 
the Christians,” quoted in Danziger, p. 183. 

8 See Y, Yurin, A“foatements culturels dans /‘Algerte coloniale, ecoles, medecins, religion, 
1830-4880 (Paris: Maspero, 1971). The issue is also discussed in Fanny Colonna, “La Repetition: 
les 7o/oe dans une commune rurale de l'Aures,” Centre de Recherches et d'Etudes sur les 
Societes Mediterraneenes, CRESM, Arnuare de /Aftigue du Nard, Vol. 18 (1979), p. 192. 
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half the schools were still operating as a result of French colonial policy to 
dismantle the existing educational system and replace it with its own. The 
Islamic system of education was considered threatening to French hege- 
mony and legitimacy. 

The French may well have been right, as it is within the walls of those 
schools that Algerians continued to learn their language and their reli- 
gion. It is also from those schools, and from Islamic institutes of higher 
learning, that the “vieux turbans,” one of the earliest Islamic opposition 
movements to the French in the late nineteenth century, emerged. They 
were traditional religious leaders who were the precursors of the Associa- 
tion of Muslim Algerian sulama’ of the twentieth century, resisting the 
French onslaught on their culture and religion and defending Muslim in- 
stitutions and Muslim laws. It is with the “Vieux Turbans’” that we find 
one of the earliest Algerian formulations of the threat that Western laws 
and institutions constituted for Islam in the region. They criticized the 
French system of justice that undermined the power of their jurists and 
their courts of law; they questioned the system of separating church and 
state that allowed non-Muslims to rule Muslims; they protested against 
the system of education that undermined Arabic not only as a language 
but as part of the Muslim legacy; and they asserted their own system of 
values and an beliefs in contradistinction to that of the French administra- 
tion. Their battle was fought in the name of Islam not in the name of an 
Algerian state. !° 

Although they would never become the leaders of a mass rebellion 
against the French colonizer, the role of the ‘Vieux Turbans’ was to protect 
and preserve “the ideological and psychological fortress of national iden- 
tity,”2° without which it would have been very difficult for later genera- 
tions to define what it was they stood for in their battle for independence. 


The Association of Muslim Algerian ‘Ulama’ 


It is only in the twentieth century that Islamic movements in Algeria 
changed from being primarily on the defensive, protecting a threatened 
way of life, to being on the offensive and affirming a new and modern 
Islamic and national identity. The Association of Muslim Algerian ‘Ulama’, 
founded in May 1931 in Algiers on the initiative of a number of Algerian 
ulama’ influenced by the reformist movements of Muhammad ‘Abdu and 
Rashid Rida of Egypt, was the embodiment of that movement. ‘Abd al- 
Hamid Bin Badis, the most famous of those ulama’, was chosen to be 
their first president. +! 


19 Ruedy, p. 106. 

2 Shia. 

31 Jacques Carret, “L'Association des oulama reformistes d’Algerie,” Z’Afvgue et L’ Asie, 
No. 43 (1958), p. 27. 
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Like the Salafiya movement in Egypt, the Association and its leaders 
began a fundamental critique of the heterodox Islamic practices of the 
Sufi orders and the brotherhoods. They also attacked the official religious 
establishment for working too closely with the French administration. They 
called for a return to the Quran and the Sunna, and the purification of the 
practices of Islam in many parts of Algeria. They began a systematic re- 
form of the traditional elementary education system introducing modern 
and classical Arabic poetry in the schools, as well as history and geogra- 
phy using modernized textbooks,” and science and mathematics. Bin Badis 
was personally responsible for pushing for the education of women, and 
encouraging them to come to mosques and attend prayers. 

The reformist ‘ulama’ advocated modernization, and “opening the Is- 
lamic community to the spirit of modern scholarly inquiry and scientific 
method. ”?3 Bin Badis argued for the use of reason and reflection in the 
acquisition of scientific knowledge, and firmly expounded the theory of 
the individual’s freewill“ and responsibility for his actions. In other words, 
Bin Badis argued against a fatalistic attitude towards life, and a more ac- 
tive and participatory type of behavior for the Muslim. 

But it would be Tawfig al-Madani who would define and affirm most 
positively the Algerian identity rzs-2-yzs the French colonial ruler. In his 
book, Avg al jaz tr, (the book of Algeria) this Old Dusturian, born in 
Tunis but of Algerian descent, would maintain: “Islam is my religion, Ara- 
bic is my language, Algeria is my fatherland.” ? It is this slogan that would 
be used throughout Algeria during the war of independence. 

Learned men of religion, trained in Tunis, Cairo and Damascus, but 
often also in France, the members of the Association had very modern 
ideas about political mobilization. They understood that Algerians had to 
be taught how to take their fate into their own hands, and therefore they 
established schools, published books, periodicals and pamphlets to propa- 
gate their ideas and used mosques for political harangues against the 
French. ‘Abbas bin-Shaykh Husayn, a prominent member of the Associa- 
tion, predicted that “[fjrom these mosques will emerge our generals, our 
war leaders, and our army... .”2° And so it would be for the greater part 
of the twentieth century. 

They also understood that it was necessary to draw the support of 
neighboring states, and used their personal networks in the Zaytuna, the 
Azhar, and elsewhere, to travel all over the Arab world cementing old ties 


22 M.S. Belguedj, “Ben Badis et le Mutazilisme,” Aerue de T Occident Musulman et de la 
Mediterranee, No. 1 (1973), p. 76. 
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and gaining new political allies who would prove of great importance in 
the 1950s during the war of independence. Throughout the 1950s, for ex- 
ample, Bashir Ibrahimi, one of the closest associate of Bin Badis, toured 
the Arab capitals collecting funds, books and scholarships for Algerian 
students, informing the Arab world about the struggle taking place in his 
country, and calling for the total independence of Algeria. 

In February 1956, more than a year after the Algerian war of indepen- 
dence had started, Bashir Ibrahimi announced that the Association of 
Muslim Algerian ‘Ulama’ would join the struggle. The members then shifted 
their strategy from proselytizing to organizing politically in a manner curi- 
ously resembling that of the FIS thirty years later. They collected funds 
for the 27w/z4/din or combatants, provided assistance and support to their 
families, maintained a strict code of dress, and organized boycotts of French 
institutions.2” They also continued using mosques as places to mobilize 
the population and pass messages and information on the political and 
military situation in the country. 

By October 1956, the Association declared its complete support for the 
Front de Liberation National (FLN) and merged with the Front. Thus, for 
the sake of expediency, the Association that had insisted, for more than 
quarter of a century, on remaining distinct from the other nationalist move- 
ments, finally joined them under the umbrella organization of the FLN. 
The fact that those movements, such as the Union Democratique du 
Manifeste Algérien (UDMA) headed by Farhat ‘Abbas,”*® or the pro-social- 
ist movement dominated by Messali al-Haj,2? were secular did not seem to 
bother the members of the Association. 

One could make the argument, therefore, that the Association did not 
join the other nationalist movements until 1956, not because it believed it 
was somewhat better equipped to fight the French, but rather to ensure 


7? Ibid, p. 41. 
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that Islam would not be forsaken in that struggle, as it was by some of the 
more secular movements. 

One could further argue that the Association joined the secularists 
when it became clear that that was the only way it would be able to play 
a role in formulating the policies of the new state at independence and 
ensure that Islamic values, law, and institutions would become part of 
the political system. 

The political pragmatism demonstrated by the Association of Muslim 
Algerian ‘ulam® for over 25 years is quite remarkable. It reformed Islam 
to stand against the French cultural onslaught, used Islamic education to 
unite Algerians by mobilizing all classes of Algerian society, and compro- 
mised with the secularists only when it believed it could influence them. 


Phase II: Assertion: A View From the Top 


As early as 1954, the leaders of the FLN began discussing the various 
options for the new independent Algerian state. The earliest texts defin- 
ing its goals were published in 4/-A/uyzArd the organ of the FLN, in No- 
vember 1954, at the onset of the war. They called for a sovereign 
democratic state governed by Islamic principles.°° The choice of title for 
its organ and the definition of their fundamental goal in Islamic terms 
reveal the desire of a wing in the FLN to see Islam play a prominent role 
in the affairs of the new state. 

The second major declaration of policy, also published in A-Miuyazhid 
was made in 1956, at the platform of the Congress of Summam. The state- 
ment was that the Algerian revolution was not a religious war, but a war 
of independence against colonial rule. The text went on to say that the 
divisions in Algerian society were not between people of different 
ethnicities or religion, but between those who wanted liberty and justice 
and the colonial oppressors and those who supported them.*! That text 
reflected another tendency within the FLN, representing the secular demo- 
cratic forces that joined the Front at that time. 

In early 1956, a socialist state with an agrarian reform program was 
also proposed as a third option. It represented the ideas of the leftist wing 
of the FLN and the groups and movements that had favored the Messali 
al-Haj brand of resistance. It is clear that by August 1956, at the time of 
the Summam Congress the FLN had become a Front for three separate 
political tendencies. ?? 
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In April 1962, however, when Bin-Bella, one of the founders of the 
FLN, came to power, he asserted that Algeria's new dominant political 
orientation was going to be socialist This was not, however, the preferred 
choice of many within the FLN itself and in the society at large. It af- 
firmed only one of the three main tendencies within the FLN to the detri- 
ment of the other two. 

The new leaders realized, however, that socialism or ss24r@kiva could 
easily be construed as anti-religious and fail for that reason. Consequently, 
Tawfiq al-Madani, of the Association of Muslim Algerian ‘Ulama’, was made 
minister of 47/Ovs, or religious property, and asked to make statements in 
support of socialism. In January 1963, he would proclaim that “Islam is a 
socialist religion, it is a religion of equity.” 33 

For the next quarter of a century Islam became the religion of the 
state figuratively and in practice. The state took complete control of reli- 
gious affairs and “Islam was nationalized.”** The Algerian state spoke for 
Islam, but Islam did not speak for the Algerian state. In fact, all dissent- 
ing voices from the original Association of Ulama’ were silenced, and 
critics went into exile. The state monopolized the building of mosques, 
issued the Friday 44w/bz or sermon to the imams whom it trained, ap- 
pointed and payed. The Ministry of Religious Affairs administered reli- 
gious property, the Abs, extended religious education and training in 
schools and special institutes, and organized seminars on Islamic thought.* 

The significance of all of this for our model is that the state asserted a 
view of the Algerian Islamic identity that it presumed was, or had to be, 
universally accepted in Algeria. Since the state was Muslim then Algeri- 
ans no longer needed to fear for their culture and beliefs. The new state 
had the power and the means to forge a new identity that would weld 
Islam and the modern industrial world. In its 1963 and 1976 Constitu- 
tions the Algerian leadership emphasized development and moderniza- 
tion rather than Islam. 36 

The message, however, was not always clear: “Islam was said to be 
compatible with socialism, once it had been adjusted to a modernization 
process which was still derived from the Western experience.”*’ In other 


33 Quoted in Raymond Vallin, “Muslim Socialism in Algeria,” in Man, State and Society in 
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words, the message seemed, to some at least, to mean that Algerians could 
be Muslim the Western way now that they had rid themselves of the West. 


Phase III: Opposition: An Alternative Vision? 


Opposition to this model emerged at the very start of independence. 
An Islamic militant group calling itself 4/Q/vam (the uprising) was the 
first to argue against the monopoly of Islam by the state. Muhammad 
Khider, one of its leaders, had been a founding member of the FLN, who 
had broken away from the Front at independence in protest against Bin- 
Bella’s and later Boumedienne’s policies.** The movement was suppressed 
and Khider mysteriously assassinated in 1967.3? 

In the 1970s a second opposition movement, 44/ 4/-Dz wa (People of 
the Call), emerged, with strong links to the old A-O/vam group. It was 
very critical of the Algerian state's policies that it viewed as not conform- 
ing to Islamic principles. It was more aggressive in recruiting members 
and propagating its ideas than the 4/Q/ya@m group had been. It was, 
however, tolerated by the state as a counterbalance to the radical leftist 
student groups on university campuses throughout the country. 

In the 1980s, after the Iranian revolution, the Algerian state recognized 
that the Islamic movement was more of a threat to its own power and 
legitimacy than the left-wing students and began cracking down on AA/ a/- 
Dawa. Many of the leaders of the movement who were arrested would 
become the founding members of the FIS a few years later. The confronta- 
tion between the state and the Islamic movements continued unabated 
throughout the 1980s, culminating in the Bab al-Oued riots of October 1988 
that resulted in hundreds of casualties and thousands of arrests. 

The outcome of the confrontations was an attempt to negotiate an end 
to the conflict by allowing the formation of political parties that would 
run peacefully in national elections. In February 1989 a bill for constitu- 
tional reform was approved that permitted the formation of “associations 
of a political character.”* The reforms enabled the Islamic movement to 
create its first party, the Front Islamique du Salut, and run in local elec- 
tions in June 1990, in which it garnered an impressive 54 per cent of the 
popular vote in contrast to the FLN’s 28 per cent. It has to be noted that 
only about 60 per cent of those eligible to vote actually did.*! Eighteen 
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months later the FIS ran in national elections that were annulled by the 
state as it became evident that the FIS would win a major electoral vic- 
tory. Today the state in Algeria is facing opposition from Islamic groups, 
the FIS being the most important, but not the most radical. New groups 
have emerged in the 1990s, such as the Groupe Islamique Armée (GIA), 
that are responsible for most of the terrorist activities against the state and 
against Algerian civilians including members of competing Islamist fac- 
tions. The state has cracked down on the FIS and holds many of its major 
leaders prisoner—a situation that has brought the country to the brink of 
civil war. 

What new vision of the state is being proposed by the FIS? The basic 
message of the FIS today, like that of the Association of Muslim Algerian 
‘ulama’? and the Vieux Turbans before them, is that Muslims should be 
governed by Muslim institutions and laws and that those should not be 
based on Western models and ideologies. Second, that as long as states in 
the Muslim world continue to copy and emulate non-Muslim models they 
are bound to fail, because those models are man-made and transient. Third, 
that only the Islamic model of the state can last and be successful because 
it is based on the laws of God that are moral and immutable. 

While the Algerian state had never separated church and state in theory 
since independence, and had incorporated Islam into the national agenda, 
religion was in practice treated as separate from politics. By creating a 
Ministry for Religious Affairs, for example, the boundaries of Islam in 
civil society had been clearly demarcated. One of the major criticisms 
levelled against the Algerian state by ‘Abassi Madani, the titular head of 
the FIS, was that it erred in separating the civil from the religious. He 
proposed to bridge the gap between church and state by having religion 
present in all domains—the social, cultural, economic and political.” 

In the same vein the state was perceived as erring for governing with 
man-made laws in the Western style. The application of Islamic law, s4a/7%, 
maintains ‘Ali Belhadj, the fiery young orator of FIS, is necessary for the 
stability of the state. Man made laws and constitutions are fallible be- 
cause they are produced by fallible beings, and they are changeable be- 
cause they react to social, economic and political conditions rather than 
shape them. The s4a7/% is infallible and unchangeable and is therefore 
superior to any man made law.** Consequently, a state that is governed 
by Islamic law is superior to one that is at the mercy of continuously chang- 


42 See ‘Abassi Madan!’s interview to 4/Masar a/-Maghrily, on March 26, 1990, when he 
discusses the choice of name for the FIS. 

43 CAN Bilhadj on the state and democracy in 4/Afuagidh, No. 23, (September 19907), quoted 
in M. Al-Ahnaf, Bernard Botiveau and Franck Fregosi, Z’Aerre par ses islamistes (Paris: 
Karthala, 1991), p. 92. 
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ing public opinion to shape its laws. That, of course, implies that an Alge- 
rian state governed by Islamic rather than secular national laws would be 
a better state. 

A number of articles in 4/Mungidh, the organ of the FIS, suggest a 
third way in which an Islamic state is superior to a nationalist state, namely 
that it is more moral and ethical. In one such article, written in French, by 
a woman with a doctorate in philosophy,** modernism is equated with all 
the evils of Western society. She argues that modern ideologies such as: 
“communism, socialism, capitalism, pragmatism, positivism, fascism, Na- 
zism, Zionism, Arab Nationalism, Berberism, etc...” all reject tran- 
scendental values, and see truth and moral values as relative. Nationalism, 
which she attacks vehemently, breeds hatred of the other and persecution 
of minorities. She implies, therefore, that it is only in an Islamic state that 
one can find a counterbalance to modernism and absolute standards and 
values. The nationalist state cannot have such standards because by defi- 
nition it is modern. In a sly attack on Algerian leaders she writes, “/es 
dirigeants des pays du Tiers monde, des gu's prennent fe Pouvoer, 
adoptent fe modernisine avec plus d empressement gue JEUrS anciens 
maitres coloniaux. ” © 

In the tradition of the Association of Muslim Algerian ‘Ulama’, the FIS 
adopted a gradualist and pragmatic approach to the implementation of its 
program in Algeria. Since the state was willing to recognize political par- 
ties, it organized itself as a party. ‘Ali Bilhadj maintained that the FIS was 
a means, not an end in itself, and that it was a way to work for Islam.*’ As 
a party it ran in elections with the expressed goal of introducing changes 
in the state laws and institutions. After that thwarted experiment the FIS 
called for the overthrow of the state and the establishment of an Islamic 
republic in Algeria. 

The Islamic republic, however, is not the FIS’ ultimate objective. In 
‘Alf Bilhadj’s words: 


Our ultimate and strategic goal is the establishment of the Islamic 
Caliphate on earth... This will be done in stages... We will start 
with this country by founding an Islamic state in Algeria. After that 
we will work with our brothers in all Muslim countries, God willing, 
until the establishment of the Caliphate. ** 


Bn 


“ Meryem Djamila, “Caracteristques et Consequences du Modernisme,” 4/-Mungidh, No. 
12 (March 19907), in Ahnāf ef #/s., p. 272. 

4 Ibid, p. 270. 

“ lbid 


' 47 Interview with “Al Bilhadj in 2/Zeyđn, No. 23, (London: December 1989), pp. 66-70 
4 Interview with ‘Ali Bilhadj in 44 Watan a/-Arabi (27 July, 1990), quoted in Al-Ahnaf, ¢/ 
als., p. 72, My translation. 
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In Mushkillat Tarbawive 4 alBilad allsiamiyya (the Problem of Edu- 
cation in Islamic Countries), ‘Abbassi Madani discusses the Caliphate that 
governs the whole Islamic we. The state is only the guardian of the 
shari9, It has three missions: a human mission which is to ensure the just 
implementation of prescribed rights and duties; a historical mission to 
maintain the unity and permanence of the Islamic 22274, and a prophetic 
mission to promulgate and safeguard the heritage of the sarra. 4? 

The caliphate is the ultimate goal of the major Islamic movements 
throughout the region and not just in Algeria. The structure of that state 
has been discussed by Islamic leaders from Pakistan to Morocco.” For 
all, the nation is transient and temporary and borders are arbitrary and 
artificial. Their ultimate goal is the realization of a pan-Islamic state gov- 
erned by the s4ar/# in which %/gm@“interpret the law, and the caliphs 
administer the affairs of that state, raise taxes, and organize the army and 
the justice system. 


Some Common Threads 


From the tri-colored quilt of the Algerian political discourse in the last 
century and a half, I have pulled out one of the threads, the Islamic, and 
focused on the major elements of that discourse. I have consciously ig- 
nored the secular democratic and socialist discourses, to highlight the con- 
tinuity of the Islamic perspective. 

The starting point of that discourse was not chosen arbitrarily. It coin- 
cided with a major transformation in Algeria's political status, that is, its 
transformation from a semi-autonomous province of the Muslim Ottoman 
empire to a colony under the direct domination of a Western Christian 
power. It was also identified as the starting point by many of the leaders 
of the contemporary Islamic movements. 

In contrast to other studies on Islam in Algeria that have viewed Is- 
Jamic movements as discreet and unrelated types of religio-political orga- 
nizations, this study has attempted to trace the unity of the Islamic discourse 
of those movements evolving through a number of phases. The theme 
that was traced throughout the discourse was that of the relationship be- 
tween Islam and the state. 

From ‘Abd al-Qadir to ‘Abassi Madani one theme is constantly repeated, 
namely, that Muslims must be governed by Muslims and by Muslim laws 


49 ‘Abassi Madani, MustAillet Terbawive F a/-Biléd alSs/dmlyya, 2nd ed. (Algiers: Maktabat 
al-Manara, 1989). 

50 For a good discussion of the subject, see Emad Eldin Ali Shahin, “The Restitution of Islam: 
A Comparative Study of the Islamic Movements in Contemporary Tunisia and Morocco,” Ph.D. 
Dissertation, (Baltimore, Maryland: Johns Hopkins University, 1989). 
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and institutions. ‘Abd al-Qadir’s rejection of the French was primarily 
based on the fact that non-Muslims wished to rule Algeria. His struggle 
was not nationalist but primarily an assertion of an immutable Islamic 
principle. Despite the more nationalist coloring of the ideas of the Asso- 
ciation of the Muslim Algerian ‘Ulam@’, their rejection of the French co- 
lonial state was based on the same principle, while the FIS rejects the 
post-independence Algerian state because its institutions and laws are 
perceived to be Western. 

The concept of separating religion from the state, and the men of 
religion from the rulers, is unacceptable. From ‘Abd al-Qadir to ‘Abassi 
Madani men of religion were those who had to be consulted on all mat- 
ters related to the state. ‘Abd al-Oadir himself was the head of a religious 
movement and a political leader. The Association of ‘Ulama? expected to 
be consulted on all things political, both before and after independence. 
‘Abassi Madani’s writings make it clear that men of religion are the advi- 
sors to the caliph or ruler of the Islamic state, but, in contrast to the Shia 
model, not rulers themselves. Their primary role is to interpret the law, 
not to implement it. 

In the same vein, and from the nineteenth century onwards, Islamic 
movements have rejected as anathema the principle that secular, man- 
made laws should govern the state. According to Islam, people do not 
have the right to make laws. The laws already exist, and can only be inter- 
preted by men of religion. A state, French or Algerian, that is not gov- 
erned by Islamic laws and based on Islamic institutions, is not a legitimate 
state. It must, therefore, be resisted, and the //4@c’ against that state is a 
sacred duty for all Muslims. 

The theme of the nation and the nationstate is another and certainly 
more controversial theme that is to be found throughout the various phases 
of the Islamic discourse in Algeria. I have argued that nationalism was not 
yet understood in Algeria in the 1830s and 1840s, and that what ‘Abd al- 
Qadir was defending was a part of the Islamic 772, the Muslim commu- 
nity or nation, and not a nationstate as we define the term today. That 
was also true of the Vieux Turbans. 

It may be more difficult to make the same point when discussing the 
contribution of the Association of ‘Ulama’. They were fully aware and 
conversant with the concept of the nationstate and made it part of their 
political discourse. But I would like to argue that for them the nation- 
state was also a means of rallying and mobilizing people around an agenda 
that was clearly defined. 

Bin Badis wrote about two types of identities: the “as/va gawmiya in 
contrast to the osiva s/vasiva. The first referred to an Islamic-Arab iden- 
tity, while the other referred to the identity one had under a particular 
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political system. 5! He believed that the former was the one that had to be 
defended and protected. Building on that categorization it is possible to 
deduce that for the Association of ‘Ulama’ as for their successors in the 
FIS, the nationstate provides only a zs/va s/yasivea that is temporary and 
changeable, while within the Islamic zza or nation one finds one’s true 
identity or “7siva ga wmiya. 

Many Algerian Islamic leaders today believe that Algerian nationalism, 
which was forged in the struggle against the French colonizer, has run its - 
course. And while it is still important for those leaders to speak of the 
Algerian nation and to fight to establish an Islamic republic in Algeria the 
ultimate goal transcends the national boundaries. In a strange twist of fate, 
a movement that was able to mobilize Algerians and give them a sense of 
pride in their national identity may now demand of them that they give it 
up in favor of an allegiance to the Islamic mma, a much larger unit. 

Theoretically this study challenges some of our assumptions about 
political modernization, namely, that as countries modernize, their po- 
litical institutions will gradually come to resemble those of Western in- 
dustrialized nations. Traditional institutions, correspondingly, will fade 
away as they become less compatible with the needs of a more modern 
society. My study demonstrates that certain beliefs, ideas and values are 
so very much part of the identity of a people that they do not just fade 
away with modernization. Rather they adapt and adjust to the demands 
of modern life and eventually reassert themselves, and reshape society 
in their own image. 


Aditor, The Middle East Journal Mary-JANE DEEB 
Washungton,, D.C 


61 See Chikh’s discussion, p. 38. 
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ETHNONATIONALISM VERSUS RELIGIOUS 
TRANSNATIONALISM: NATION-BUILDING AND 
ISLAM IN MALAYSIA 


_ Nation-building in Malaysia is fraught with contradictions. Not only is 
the quest for nationhood being most vigorously pursued in a global era 
when the “nationstate” is often said to be on the wane, but it embodies a 
deep tension between exclusivist identities (labelled national), and 
supranational ties to another set of principles and loyalties, in particular, 
those of religion. 

In fact, many of the challenges to today’s nationstate represent con- 
tinuations of much older processes and world orders, characterized by 
centuries of independent population movements across more fluid fron- 
tiers, whether for trade, labor, learning, religious proselytization or con- 
quest. Cultural exchange and cosmopolitanism were thriving long before 
the crystallization of the nationstate. The kind of state which was carried 
across the -world by colonial powers is relatively new in the sweep of 
history, and originated from one rather unique political culture, that of 
Europe of the past two centuries or so. Even in its place of origin, reality 
has rarely measured up to ideals, in the sense of matching a single people 
to an exclusive territory, and the monopolization by the state of all the 
. loyalties of its citizens under the canopy of a single ideology and identity. 
With the rise of what Anderson called “print capitalism” (1983: 41ff.), and 
the appropriation of local resources, administration, education, language 
and “peoplehood” by territorially based elites, loyalties were channelled 
inwards, to the “nation,” more than to the less coordinated transnational 
communities and networks between them. 

The recent apocalyptic declaration that the direction of world events 
into the next millennium would be determined by a “clash of civiliza- 
tions” (Huntington 1993), whether as a prediction or as a reflection of the 
past, strongly suggests that other forces are at work, beyond mere state 
boundaries. Here, Huntington has in mind the pushes and pulls of the 
great religious cultures of Islam, Christianity and Confucianism. His is a 
contemporary version of the grande A/storre which celebrates great themes 
and grand schemes in world history (cf. Adas 1993; McNeill 1993; Hodgson 
1993), in contrast to the kind of historical scholarship serving to glorify 
the nation, and to create hagiographies of founding heroes. In this spirit, 
accounts of Islamic history are now retooled as forms of global history (cf. 
Eaton 1993), where the religious ecumene is central, with Islam as a 
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transnational system of trading, intellectual, ethical and aesthetic values 
and ideas, sustained by networks of scholars, travellers, pilgrims and mer- 
chants regardless of boundaries of state or empire. From the thirteenth 
century onwards, as Eaton reminds us, the zr a/-/s/am united believers 
from West Africa to China and Southeast Asia 

The decline of the colonial state in many countries left the possibility 
open for more than one kind of nationalism. Besides the varieties of 
ethnonationalism (cf. Connor 1994) most commonly associated with new 
“nationstates,” there is the alternative form of the religious (Islamic) state. 
In this lies the potential for a clash of two powerful ideological and politi- 
cal forces which may pull in different directions. Each, in its own way, 
may assume fundamentalist forms: ethnic nationalisms may become as 
sacred and canonical as that of a religious movement or theology (cf. 
Kapferer 1988). 

This paper follows the career of one recently independent state, Ma- 
laysia,! which since 1957 has been engaged in a very self-conscious pro- 
cess of nation-building, as well as establishing a presence and image in 
the international community. On the one hand, Islam is central to the 
local language of internal politics, both government and opposition, as 
well as the symbol of Malay ethnicity and dominance. On the other, Islam 
also provides the conduit to a host of other religious organizations and 
interest groups outside Malaysia, some perceived as direct political threats, 
others as more subtly subversive because of their long-term social and 
ethical agendas and because they might be moral alternatives to the cur- 
rent status quo. It is through religious symbols that the most potent bonds 
of both Malay ethnic and national identity have been represented. But, 
paradoxically, some of these very same forces have the capacity (and the 
will) to undermine or resist state authority and legitimacy. The task of 
Malaysia's government is to domesticate these assorted Islamic loyalties 
‘to its own purposes, without losing its own moral or religious control. 
Broadly stated, Malaysia’s double bind is that the Islamic ideology of the 
state contains its own internal counterhegemonic seeds. For Islam, in 
Malaysia as elsewhere, is by no means as monolithic as often represented: 
the local range of Islams include varieties oriented towards modernism 
and development, towards conservatism and “fundamentalism,” towards 
political activism, including support of an Islamic state, and towards 
retreatist, Sufi-based utopianism. 


l! Following Independence in 1957, the ex-colonial state of Malaya retained its name intact 
until 1963, when it incorporated into the federation the two new states of Sabah and Sarawak in 
North Borneo. The latter were subsequently known as East Malaysia, while the Malay peninsula 
became West Malaysia. Two years later, in 1965, came the secession of Singapore, taking with it 
a substantial Chinese population. 
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The Historical Base of the Malaysian State 


The triangular arrangement and division of powers in post-colonial 
Malaysia, between royalty, religion (Islam) and secular government, rep- 
resents the residue of a series of historical processes. Long before the ad- 
vent of the current parliamentary democracy and political party system 
bequeathed by the British, pervasive tensions and sometimes contested 
powers characterized relations between royal and religious authority. The 
arrival of Islam in Southeast Asia, which gathered momentum from the 
fifteenth century onwards, introduced a new challenge for the rajahs (later 
sultans) who held local dominion. 

In the pre-Islamic era, the original kingdoms of the Malay peninsula 
and neighboring regions still bore the stamp of earlier Indic absolute mo- 
narchical rule, which combined in one person both temporal and religious 
authority. In these polities, no concept of “the people” existed either as a 
citizenry or as power base in its own right, and “history” consisted mostly 
in the mythic origins, genealogical records and heroic, near-hagiographic, 
exploits of royal families and their relations with other monarchs of their 
class, in the form of Malay language A/Azyar (Milner 1982). During these 
times, the concept of “government” was reflected in the term sera/22an, 
betraying its royal centre, a term which, paradoxically, continues to be 
used by Malaysia's contemporary parliamentary rulers. 

Primary Islamization in Southeast Asia, far from being one of con- 
quest or force, was largely an adjunct to the relatively peaceful activities 
of trade and scholarship. Many Southeast Asian rajahs were attracted by 
trade, while also prepared to accommodate the accompanying scholars 
and teachers (ulama), many of whom established (religious) schools in 
their rural hinterlands. Access to education and literacy was made avail- 
able in the new Islamic schools (yo2dok * in Malaya and pesantren in 
what was to become Indonesia), and enabled the religious teacher guru, 
Jeba, munshi Kiyai to achieve considerable local authority in the village 
/kampung). The popular appeal of some of these early Muslim teachers 
and settlers to the inhabitants of the Malay world was enhanced by their 
Sufi tendencies, which was not inconsistent with some of the mystical 
practices of their Indic heritage. Until the present, the vitality of various 
Sufi orders /¢zrzfa#// has continued to animate much of rural Malay Islam, 
and the Naqsybandiyya order still holds particular sway in the northern 
Malay states of Kedah and Kelantan. The influence of the ulama was fur- 


2 The term pendak literally means a “hut,” in reference to the characteristic structure of the 
early schools, run by gurus who often also became informal local leaders at the village /Ae2pung/ 
level (see Nagata 1982; 1984). For Indonesia, Geertz has extensively described the pesantren 
and the social and political roles of their teachers /4/ya2//, both in past and present. 
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ther consolidated by substantial rates of intermarriage with local women, 
thus quickly creating bonds of kinship in the community. Other, higher 
status Muslim scholars originating in the Middle East, used their Holy Land 
connection to enter into marriage alliances with some of the local royal 
and noble families themselves, thereby creating double-prestige genealo- 
gies. Many of the Middle Eastern affines themselves claimed descent from 
the Prophet, hence appended the title Sayyid/Syed/Sharif (Sharifah for 
women) to their names and to those of their offspring, in addition to the 
title of nobility. 

The incorporation of these cohorts of Muslims from the sixteenth to 
the nineteenth centuries, however, brought with them novel concepts of 
authority, ethics of governance and an entire new set of legal codes. Some 
of the more perceptive and “Syari’ah-minded” (cf. Hodgson 1974; Milner 
1995: 137ff.) of the locally resident ulama raised troubling issues as to the 
relative priorities of religious over temporal power, and of the moral and 
personal status of the individual in relation to an arbitrary absolute ruler 
on the one hand, and to more universalistic standards of judgment on the 
other (cf. Milner 1995). Considerations as to the character of the “just 
ruler” in Islam were also raised, bringing to Southeast Asia debates which 
had long consumed the Muslim world elsewhere. . 

In the earlier period, the only “community” or “people” /Gzzgs¢/ worth 
chronicling were the caste of royalty and nobility (Milner 1995). Only since 
the beginning of the twentieth century has 4zags¢ come to signify the 
common people, independent of any organic connection to the monarch 
(sid, 1995). This democratization of bangsa began to take shape under 
the impact of a second wave of Islamization, beginning at the end of the 
nineteenth century, when a vocal minority of immigrant merchants and 
intellectuals from the Hadhramaut (some of whom were Wabhabi) and 
from Muslim India, who came to be known locally and collectively as the 
Kaum Muda (Young Faction), publicly and critically raised anew ques- 
tions as to the Islamic merits of the sultans, and, by extension, of the 
syncretic folk Islam among their Malay subjects (Roff 1967). Based in the 
British Straits Settlements of Penang and Singapore, securely outside the 
jurisdiction of the nine existing sultanates, the Kaum Muda were free to 
criticize the behavior and lifestyles of the latter, and used for the first 
time the power of print, through such periodicals as A/-/mam (cf. Roff 
1967), to purvey radical new ideas about politics and morality. In their 
writings the label 4erzzenr for “government,” as the rajah’s domain, was 
substituted by the more democratic (Arabic) concept of watan or “home- 
land,” or the Sanskrit term gegers “territory,” but without the monarchi- 
cal connection. The 4zagsz could now be seen as the “citizenry,” and, 
further, as members of a wider religious community, which could com- 
mand loyalties beyond the zegery or wefan. Moreover, the commoner 
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population was encouraged by the Kaum Muda to reorient itself in time 
and space: to the “world,” now a global azz, encompassed Malays with 
other peoples, especially those of the mzma% and to Arabic civilization 
or “2mezadun. History too was universalized beyond parochial royal Azayvar 
to something approaching the linear history of a religion of the Book, now 
labelled /277&Z. Eventually, as the ideas of such modernists as Muhammed 
Abduh began to seep out of Egypt to the peripheral parts of the Muslim 
world, notions of belonging to a “modern” state highlighted still more starkly 
the emerging polarities of traditional royal absolutism and a state where 
power is more evenly diffused according to principles both of religious 
and secular achievements. 

Finally, in the context of the events described, and also of the expand- 
ing influence of British colonialism, the idea of angsa acquired another 
nuance in its emphasis on a particular people as a special type of bangsa. 
Under this gloss, the Malay 422257 could be contrasted with the Buginese 
or Acehnese angsa, in a sense approximating to the modern notion of 
ethnic group or race. Today, 4z2gs# is understood contextually to mean 
either ethnicity or a “people” as in the Arabic 73 Įyya, or in the English 
sense of “pride of race.” 

Under British administration, each of the sultanates underwent a pro- 
cess of bureaucratization, whereby most of the effective powers of royalty 
yielded to colonial control. Although technically the implementation of 
Syari’ah law by the religious courts remained intact within each royal state, 
strong competition was provided by the British-inspired system of secular 
law and courts , by which the Syari’ah was marginalized to the narrowest 
personal, civil and “ritual” domains. Nowhere was Islamic criminal law 
(Ludud) in force. This left the old rulers with the symbolically impres- 
sive but politically empty titles of “Heads of Malay religion and custom 
/adat/” within their home territories. Meanwhile, British reorganization 
of the religious lands (e.g. waka/ ), mosques and charities, also appropri- 
ated some of the historic tasks of the religious courts. 


The Emergence of the Modern Malaysian State 


Following independence in 1957, the process? of Malayan/Malaysian 
national transformation began by solidifying the status and identity of the 


3 In the year intervening between the end of World War II and Independence, a series of 
frenetic manipulations between representatives of the British, the nascent Malay nationalists 
and the immigrant Chinese and Indian communities argued the merits of equal citizenship for 
the Malays and non-Malays, under the Malayan Union proposal of 1948. The eventual resolution 
yielded symbolic and constitutional dominance to the Malays, albeit within a democratic system 
of universal suffrage. 
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people for whom the country is named. As a legacy of colonial economic 
policies, which included the importation of substantial cohorts of immi- 
grant labor for mines, plantations and commerce, the indjgenous Malay 
population was numerically eclipsed by Chinese and Indian fellow citi- 
zens, who collectively formed a “minority” of a little less than 50%.* 

The first task was to establish a constitutional base, to affirm Malay 
political dominance in the face of demographic challenge by non-Malays, 
particularly the Chinese. Parameters of Malayness are articulated in the 
Constitution as the practice of Malay custom /a@4¢/, use of the Malay lan- 
guage; and adherence to Islam. Legal codification of Malay identity forms 
the base of a series of affirmative action programs (launched by the New 
Economic Policy in 1970), by which an array of preferential quotas, in the 
form of occupational, educational, investment and training opportunities, 
are set aside exclusively for Malays. It is also constitutionally required 
that the Prime Minister be a Malay, as is also true of the chief ministers of 
the individual states. Finally, Islam is the official religion of the country, 
although Malaysia is not an Islamic state, and freedom of religion is guar- 
anteed for all citizens. In the event that the jurisdictions or decisions of 
the two parallel sets of legal courts, secular and Syari’ah, should conflict, 
the latter shall be subordinate to the former, and all must be consistent 
with federal (secular) law and with the Constitution. (Hamid Jusoh 1991). 

Until 1970, popular ideas of “race” (ethnicity) and language, under 
the slogan “gahasa jiwa bangsa” ("language animates the race”), ani- 
mated the quest for Malay identity. Once Malay was firmly established , 
in educational, public and government institutions, as the national lan- 
guage, to the extent that even most non-Malays had acquired fluency, 
distinctiveness from the “immigrants” had to find a new expression. About 
this time, events in other parts of the Muslim world began to capture 
Malay attention. One could mention the influence of the writings of Egyp- 
tians Syed Qutb and Hasan al-Banna and the Iranian Ali Shariati, the 
activities of international Muslim organizations, notably the Muslim Broth- 
erhood (Al-Ikhwan) of Egypt and the Jamaat al-Islami of Pakistan under 
Maulana ala Mawdudi, and later the seismic effects of the Iranian revolu- 
tion. During this time, too, as a consequence of the NEP educational pro- 
grams, many Malay youth gained experience abroad, where they 


4 In the 1960 and 1970 censuses, the percentage of Chinese hovered around 35%, and the 
Indians between 11 and 10 percent. “Other” Arabs and Thais made up a further 2%, leaving a 
fragile majority of indigenes. The latter were further subdivided, and included approximately 2- 
3% of aboriginal forest-dwellers. By 1990, due to emigration and other factors, the proportion of 
non-Malays has declined, allowing the Malay/indigenous complement to rise to 58%. 

5 By this definition, Malays are 100% Muslim, and in effect (also contrary to other clauses in 
the Constitution), enjoy no freedom of religion. For a Malay to reject Islam therefore is 
simultaneously an act of apostasy /murtad and would mean an automatic loss of ethnic identity. 
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encountered Muslims from other countries, and carried their ideas back 
home. For the first time since independence, Malays became particularly 
conscious of themselves as Muslims as much as ethnic Malays, and through 
their foreign travels they became known on the world stage. Active en- 
gagement in the new “imagined” community of Islam found Malays em- 
broiled in the ideological and political ferment of Libya, Pakistan, Algeria, 
the PLO and even the Southern Philippines. Malay parochialism yielded 
to a more global identity, drawing Malaysia from the periphery closer to 
the religious center. 

At home, religion, as the third element of the Malay constitutional 
trinity, now superseded language and custom as a source of empower- 
ment to Malays, and a symbol of opposition to the non-Muslims. From a 
fertile marriage of an internal search for a “Malay nation” at home, with 
the above-mentioned influences from outside, emerged an assortment of 
local religious movements, unique to Malaysia, which formed the core of 
one variety of Malay nationalism. Collectively, these movements were 
known locally as dztwad (cf. Nagata 1980; 1982; 1984; Chandra 1987; 
Zainah 1987). Some of these az4wa/ groups are idiosyncratic, confined to 
a single Lampung, under a charismatic leader, such as Tok Guru Ibrahim 
Libya® in Memali, Kedah whose title reminds his followers of his political 
and intellectual connections. Others are more intellectual, and have at- 
tempted to question local Malay styles of interpreting the Qur’an, by which 
government-sponsored ulama serve their political masters and advocate 
rendering the Scriptures into Malay. These groups have been labelled “anti- 
Hadith” by secular and Syari’ah officials, for their bypassing of the deeds 
and sayings of the Prophet in favor of the original Qur’anic text. One of 
the most prominent of these is currently led by a well-known Malay intel- 
lectual and onetime left-leaning politician, Kassim Ahmad, whose 1986 
book, Hadis: Satu Penilaian Semula, (A New Assessment of the Hadith), 
provoked government condemnation and a publication ban. 

Of the most dramatic and visible of the aa4wa4 movements which 
arose in the early 1970s, three in particular caught the public attention. 
The first, the Malaysian Muslim Youth League (Angkatan Belia Islam Ma- 
laysia or ABIM), grew organically out of a Malay student group initially 
agitating for Malay language rights, but transformed itself into a religious 
movement in the ferment of the time. Its founder was Anwar Ibrahim, 
then a young university undergraduate, an intellectual with many over- 
seas Islamic connections. Under Anwar’s leadership ABIM advocated a 


6 In this instance, the activities of the Sufi-inspired cult involved chanting /z/4/7/ and 
(allegedly) dancing in grave yards at night, which caused secular authorities much suspicion, 
and resulted in an invasion by the police during which the leader and many followers were 


gunned down in 1985. 
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religiously plural society, in which Islamic values would dominate, but 
without undue ethnic chauvinism, which was considered as an undesir- 
able (and un-Islamic) form of ass7Z/ya4. Lower down the ranks, how- 
ever, more chauvinism was evident, and as in most other ce4waf 
organizations, the only targets of the proselytization were Malay Muslims. 
Subsequently, in 1982, Anwar converted to the dominant (secular) Malay 
political party, United Malays National Organization (UMNO), at the be- 
hest of prime Minister Mahathir, and Anwar is Mahathir's deputy prime 
minister today. Anwar's presence in the party unquestionably lends a reli- 
gious/moral credibility to an otherwise secular party in an era when this 
matters among the Malay electorate. 

ABIM’s influence on a generation of students, who formed the core of 
its following in the 1970s, has left an indelible mark on Malay society, 
notably in women’s dress,’ more public observance of prayer, fasting, ab- 
stention from alcohol, attention to children’s religious instruction, criti- 
cism of rural Malay syncretic practices, and conscious use of Arabic 
greetings and phrases. Its graduates, later ranking members of the Malay 
civil service, professionals and middle class at large, have contributed to 
the more religiously conservative tone of contemporary Malay urban soci- 
ety. Although the spark went out of ABIM with Anwar’s departure, it has 
remained as a routinized institution, attached as a religious mouthpiece 
for government policies, in a religiously correct age. 

Other dz4wa4 movements active in the 1970s and 1980s included the 
India-based Tabligh. As a transnational religious network Tabligh has 
members on every continent, including South Africa, all the Americas, 
Europe, Australia and Southeast Asia. Tabligh’s operations are grounded 
in local “cells” linked by a highly mobile network of peripatetic missionar- 
ies /mul/zbigh) who organize lectures, retreats and a model for a revital- 
ized Islamic family lifestyle in mosques and community centres. Tabligh 
members also offer assistance to embattled fellow members of the w- 
maf across the world, and in 1992, two Malay missionaries were killed in 
the fighting for the Moro cause in the Southern Philippines. More funda- 
mentalist than ABIM, Tabligh’s activities concentrate on males, and its 
ideals of womanhood emphasize relative seclusion and support to the pa- 
triarchal extended family. Many of its Malay followers were recruited 
to Tabligh while living overseas as students, but in Malaysia it has always 


7 Whereas Malay women prior to the 1970s were comfortable in body-revealing segs and 
tight blouses, and often failed to cover their hair, or else experimented with western dress, 
since the advent of ca4waA, the standard female Malay costume has changed. Now ve rigeuris 
some form of headcovering, often a ‘azs2/-/e/edung” or nun-like head- (but not face-) veil, while 
a voluminous two-piece gown /4s/u urungi is now almost universal. A distinctive Malay touch 
is achieved by the use of bright and coordinated colors in silks and fine cloth, and of accessories. 
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remained apolitical and kept a low profile, in contrast to ABIM and to 
Darul Arqam, to be discussed below. 

A third, highly visible and controversial, gd24wa/ movement contin- 
ues to make significant waves in Malay Islam in the mid-1990s. This is 
the Sufi-inspired Darul Arqam (now al-Arqam ). In some respects, Arqam 
continues an ancient tradition in Malay religious practice, of a rural, more 
mystical 427742 and, indeed, its founder and present leader, Ustaz Asha‘ari, 
was once a 4ampung religious teacher in a pondok school. In 1967, his 
vision expanded to embrace a more utopian and communal form of Is- 
lam, and the first Arqam settlement was established in Sungei Pencala 
near Kuala Lampur. Arqam’s goal is to reconstruct Muslim community 
life along the lines of the time of the Prophet in seventh century Arabia. 
Living as far as possible in self-contained and self-sufficient settlements, 
which by 1994 came to a total of over 50 (Muhd Syukri Salleh 1992), 
community life is organized by syura or special-purpose committees for 
essential economic, educational, publishing and mission tasks. Arqam’s 
ideals of religious justice involve redistribution of resources according to 
need and ability. Some settlements specialize in the productive part of 
the economy, which include horticulture, stock-raising, manufacture of 
petty commodities such as 4a/2/ foods, cosmetics, clothing and crafts 
(Nagata 1984; 1992). Other members contribute services and skills, from 
medical and legal services, accountancy, mechanical and computer skills, 
book publishing, cassette and film production and teaching for propaga- 
tion of the faith. Within the communities, Arqam runs its own clinics 
and schools and usually one or two shops. For those sympathizers unable 
to reside full-time in a settlement, tithing of a portion of the salary, as 
well as contribution of services, is customary. Given that most of the 
10,000 or so members and followers in 1994 were highly educated gradu- 
ates of universities and technical colleges, the level of efficiency, and 
thus economic independence, is very high. 

Arqam’s business network, with its own brand products and distribu- 
tion network, buttressed by its sophisticated computer graphics and film 
studio consultancies, covers not only the Malay peninsula, but now ex- 
tends internationally to Thailand, Singapore, Indonesia, and the Philip- 
pines, where it has established satellite communities and schools, and 
gained numerous converts. Beyond Southeast Asia, Arqam has begun to 
target the religiously reviving populations of Southwest China and Cen- 
tral Asia, particularly Uzbekistan. One estimate of the net value of Arqam’s 
business assets in the form of entrepreneurial capital has been set at MR300 
million, or well over US$ one million (Agung Puspito 1/8/94), with an 
annual travel budget of at least MR800,000 (Karp 1/9/94). Arqam also owns 
shophouses and flats in Tashkent, Uzbekistan, and has subsidized build- 
ings in Pakistan and Great Britain. 
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In its astonishing economic success, and stubborn refusal to consider 
any dependence on government funds, loans or any of the special schemes 
set aside for the Malays, Arqam has flouted the conventional stereotype of 
the loyal, subservient, dependent Malay. The position of its women too, 
provides a challenge to a state intent on projecting a modernizing image to 
the rest of the world. In keeping with its lifestyle model of seventh cen- 
tury Arabia, Arqam expects its women to wear full 2wr@24 and to be duti- 
ful wives and mothers before even their professional commitment to the 
movement. It also entails polygamy, and most Arqam men have four wives, 
some residing in separate settlements, others in the same or adjacent dwell- 
ings. Arqam women, many of whom are well educated, some trained in 
Western universities, English-literate and familiar with Western customs 
and feminisms, take particular pride in dissociating themselves from these 
“excesses” and in committing themselves to the movement and to God. 
Thus Argam has acquired an elusive, unpredictable image, hence even as 
a potential political enemy in the blanket. The most politically compro- 
mising aspect of Arqam’s organization, however, has arisen from the writ- 
ings of Asha‘ari himself. Drawing on ancient Sufi traditions involving occult 
beliefs about (religious) lineage transmission via incarnation and an abil- 
ity to communicate with the dead, Asha‘ari claimed to be a reincarnation 
of a deceased and revered nineteenth century Javanese Sufi mystic, Haji 
Suhaimi, by whom he had allegedly been personally designated as the 
“Mahdi who would rise in the east.” This has been widely interpreted to 
mean that Asha‘ari claims to be a form of Muslim Messiah, hence a poten- 
tial threat to secular political authorities. Although there exists no evi- 
dence of any actual political designs, or even support of any political party 
by Arqam, the Malay leadership has persuaded the Syari’ah courts to de- 
clare Arqam “heretical.” In 1994 it was officially banned , and Ashaari 
forced to recant publicly on television. In practice, however, Arqam in 
1995 is reported to be still active and going about its life much as before, 
albeit with caution. 

The above manifestations of Islamic consciousness, as well as assorted 
other, lesser movements, such as the United Kingdom student-based Jema‘at 
Islam Malaysia (JIM), provide examples of Malay versions of a wider Is- 
lamic resurgence across the globe. For Malays, however, they also repre- 
sent a wave of reaffirmation and identification with the religious wah 

beyond their ethnic identity alone. By the intent of its leader, Anwar Ibra- 


8 During the summer of 1994, many wild accusations filled the Malaysian and Thai press as 
to alleged military training and activities by Arqam members in Thailand, resulting in the 
extradition of Asha‘ari back to Malaysia from Thailand where he had established temporary 
headquarters due to harassment by Malay authorities These accusations were subsequently 
retracted, although the harassment continued 
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him, ABIM placed a higher value on religious ethics than on ethnic chau- 
vinism, while Tabligh blunted the distinctions between “pure” Malays and 
local Indian Muslims, a form of sub-ethnic division which had often dis- 
solved the religious community into constituent Azags@ (cf. Roff 1967; 
Nagata 1974; 1984). Al-Arqam too sees its mission as extending well be- 
yond Malay interests, in its cultivation of universal religious principles, 
regardless of 427952 or nation, and promoting its utopian community model 
as the infrastructure of its own Zad, which it claims to be one of peace. 

The tension between Islam as an expression of a global, non-commu- 
nal identity and as the underpinning of ethnic Malayness in a multiethnic 
country, however, still simmers in everyday politics and social life. Dur- 
ing the decade of the 1970s, debates were waged over the merits of con- 
version of Chinese and other non-Malays to Islam. The question was 
whether such converts, who by becoming Muslim, now fulfilled the three 
constitutional requirements for Malay identity through cultural assimila- 
tion. At the time, the principal advocates of their acceptance came from 
the leaders of a Muslim missionary association, PERKIM, the acronym for 
the Malay Muslim Welfare League. PERKIM’s founder and patron, Tunku 
Abdul Rahman, first Prime Minister of independent Malaysia, represented 
a more liberal brand of Malay nationalism, and argued the converts’ case 
in parliament. In the end, his case failed to convince his fellow-Malays, 
and many new Chinese Muslims were relegated to a marginal category of 
“New Associates” (Saudara Baru); in no way were they accepted as new 
Malays (Nagata 1978). The case rested largely on unspoken economic fears 
that the Chinese Muslims would thereby overcome the affirmative action 
quotas and defeat their purpose of protecting Malay interests. Eventually, 
many of these Chinese converts lapsed into recidivism, which could be 
interpreted to vindicate the economic argument. In the event, the senti- 
ment of most Malays led them to feel a closer bond of religious solidarity 
with fellow Muslims from Indonesia or the Middle East than with Chinese 
Muslims in their own country. 

Protection of ethnic status sometimes magnified the differences be- 
tween Malays and Muslim Indians, including Indians who had married into 
the Malay community, and to whom assorted negative epithets were ap- 
plied. That such divisions were permitted to invade the unity of the wz- 
ina is testimony to the Malay’s sensitivity over their fragile sense of control 
over their position in relation to other, often more competitive groups. 

For many of the rank and file followers of the a4wa/ organizations, 
the official ideology of their leaders notwithstanding, being Muslim and 
“reborn” through azswaA/ participation was in fact felt to be a reinforce- 
ment of their Malayness in a plural society. Some of the more enthusiastic 
eagerly sought out Mawdudi's ideas about Islamic scholarship and values, 
independent of Western learning and also of the non-Muslims in their midst. 
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In some non-government schools, such as those run by religious leaders, 
attempts have been made to redesign conventional subjects, such as geog- 
raphy and history, in accordance with the belief in a divine plan in the 
creation and unfolding of events. A number of such schools arose during 
the height of the @z4w2/ ferment, which attempted to combine the inten- 
sive religious training of the old ozdos with more secular preparation 
for the “real” world /dvz/z/ in hybrid institutions, often known as 
madrasahs. Before Anwar’s departure, ABIM itself ran a chain of such 
schools, called Ygyasan Anda, and several private establishments, some 
with Middle Eastern connections, arose across the country, attracting even 
the offspring of some urban middle class families affected by the religious 
climate of the time. The same climate also inspired a number of publica- 
tions by the Malaysian Historical Society, which chronicled aspects of Is- 
lamic civilization in Malaysia /famadun Islam di Malaysia), and the ancient 
ties between Malays and the Muslim heartland, with emphasis on the ssa 
links between guru poadok and their own teachers in the Holy Land. 
The first generation of young Malays to grow up after independence, and 
who were to take the reins of government and the responsibility of occu- 
pations for which there were as yet no role models in their own commu- 
nity, were the most obsessed with such problems of identity. For many of 
them, religion provided the most unambiguous marker of distinctiveness 
in their own country, as well as the advantage of situating Malays in an 
international network. To this day, extensive and highly charged student 
networks link Malays to critical centers in the Middle East (cf. Abaza 1994). 


Islam and Nation-Building 


In Malaysia’s program of nation-building, Islam plays many, not alto- 
gether consistent, roles. To the extent that religion potentially deflects the 
loyalties of citizens to the control of international networks, it is a force to 
be treated with care, requiring domestication to the needs of the state. 
Initially, the emergence of the first @z4w2/ organizations were officially 
regarded as potential threats to political stability because of their Iranian, 
Libyan and other connections, and Malay students overseas were obses- 
sively monitored by government education “advisors.” Paradoxically, how- 
ever, it is through Islamic symbols that the most potent bonds of national 
unity have been sought. Islam is the official state religion and part of the 
constitutional construction of Malay identity and culture. In this sense, 
Islam is seen as a positive force for the kind of ethnonationalism that gives 
Malaysia its distinctive character, and the regime some of its legitimacy. 
Finally, this is complicated by the fact that the official Malay opposition 
political party also invokes a variant of Islam to its own purposes. 
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Islam is central to the language and operation of most internal domes- 
tic politics.? Both the United Malays National Organization (UMNO) and 
the opposition Parti Islam se-Malaysia (PAS), vigorously invoke religious 
vindications for their respective platforms and policies, with authoritative 
ulama to back them up. The currently dominant UMNO, under, Prime 
Minister Mahathir, maintains a team of compliant ulama, drawn from the 
government's own dz4w2/ organizations, from co-opted officials of Syari’ah 
courts, from local university Islamic Studies departments, as well as from 
the Religious Centre (Pusat Islam) attached to the Prime Minister’s Office 
(PMO); all of these can issue their own rulings and even “#/wa on matters 
concerning government policies. 

Given the Malaysian government's commitment to fast-track economic 
development, symbolized by its “Vision 2020” slogan, encompassing “full 
industrialization” by the year 2020, and requiring investment from both 
Western countries and those of East Asia such as Japan, Korea and Tai- 
wan, considerable theological dexterity is necessary to defend these “infi- 
del” connections before the conservative religious elements of the local 
Malay population. It is for these reasons that the Malay technocrats in 
government have morally armed themselves in their own defence. One of 
the latest additions to the growing array of religious institutions main- 
tained by the government is the Institute for Islamic Understanding (IKIM 
in its Malay acronym), under whose auspices the blatantly fast-track de- 
velopment goals and attendant consumerism are rationalized as condu- 
cive to Islamic social justice through appropriate scriptural justifications. 
This part of IKIM’s agenda is designed for the benefit of local conservative 
Muslims and for the opposition party, PAS. IKIM’s other task is to per- 
suade non-Muslim and foreign investors that Malaysia's Islam is far from 
the fanatical and fundamentalist variety found in the Middle East or North 
Africa, and that Malaysia is a progressive country, not to be confused with 
more backward Muslim regimes elsewhere. Malaysia's prime minister is 
noticeably impatient with such countries for giving Islam a bad image, 
and with the countries of the Organization of the Islamic Conference, for 
their inability to cooperate constructively. Malaysia's vision of itself is as 
a world leader of a rational, enlightened Islam, demonstrating that Islam 


? Most of Malaysia's political parties have an ethnic base In addition to the two Malay 
parties (UMNO and PAS), the Chinese are largely represented by two parties, the business- 
oriented Malaysian Chinese Association (MCA) and the more radical Democratic Action Party 
(DAP), while the Indians have their Malaysian Indian Congress. Other parties represent the 
aboriginal populations of East Malaysia, while a few claiming to be multi-ethnic, are in fact 
largely supported by only one group, such as the Gerakan Party by the Chinese. Of these, the 
MCA, MIC, and a varying number of other parties, form a coalition, the National Front (Barisan 
Nasional), working on a common platform at election time 
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is compatible with modernity, as reflected in Mahathir's assertion that, 
“how Malaysia handles Islam will directly affect world perceptions of Is- 
lam in general” (Sernama 8/17/95). Several IKIM publications refer to the 
past glories and scientific achievements of Islam (Straits Zīmes 7/4/92), 
and note that if some Muslim countries today are backward or totalitar- 
ian, it is for reasons other than the faith itself. In order to ensure that the 
message is not missed, and that alternative and unbiased information is 
available to the rest of the world, the Prime Minister is now proposing a 
new international and independent Islamic press agency, a local radio net- 
work called Swara Js/am (Voice of Islam), and is an advocate for the OIC 
initiative to establish a corrective “IslamVision” TV service. The goal is 
one of international recognition and esteem, although somewhat paradoxi- 
cally, through Western-style media and institutions. Finally, IKIM offers 
seminars for foreign investors, instructing them in the elements of local 
religious culture, and assuring them of its nonthreatening character for 
business. 

As affirmation of its progressive Islam, official Malaysian policy en- 
courages its Malay Muslim women to undergo higher and often overseas 
education, and to take jobs in the professions and in the public sector. 
Women were prominent among the cohorts of first generation Malay stu- 
dents to be sent overseas in the 1970s and 1980s, and as a result are today 
equally prominent in most government offices, on university campuses 
and as schoolteachers. This is where a continuation with the pre-Islamic, 
or less-Islamic substratum of Malay tradition still resurfaces, in its recog- 
nition of the public role of women, supported by a bilateral system of 
kinship and inheritance, together with relatively relaxed dress codes (cf. 
note 7). Throughout history, including the recent past, Malay women have 
been active in trading activities outside the home, and were highly vis- 
ible during the formative years of the modern Malay political parties, 
from the late 1940s until the 1970s (cf. Manderson 1980; Wazir Jahan 
Karim 1992). Today, Malay women also form a high proportion of the 
labor force of the factories of the foreign-created Free Trade Zones (FTZs) 
and other industries. As with other policies of the present technocratic 
government, however, the place of women in them is highly contentious. 
Women remain at the heart of a permanent tension between the stan- 
dards of earlier Malay custom /2ď2ģ and those of an Islam (cf. Wazir 
Jahan Karim, /4/c/, 1992) of varying degrees of strictness, and one of the 
irritants of the Al-Arqam movement for the government arises from the 
subtle resistance and challenge provided by the voluntary submission of 
its women to fundamentalist codes of behavior. 

In pursuit of its goals of presenting an image of a progressive Muslim 
society to the rest of the world, Malaysian policy prohibits full puraa4 for 
all its female employees in government offices, public sector, universities 
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(including the International Islamic University), schools and hospitals; the 
modest mini-/vadugg and fully enveloping dress is the norm. This has 
inevitably provoked a reaction among some observant women, who pro- 
test the abrogation of their right, in a country where Islam is the official 
religion and freedom of religion is enshrined in the constitution, to fulfil 
the obligations of their faith by fully covering their modesty /auray (cf. 
Nagata 1994:78-80). Female students involved in the campus-based ag4wah 
movements, both at home and overseas, have been part of this trend to 
wear the full veil. In foreign countries, where Malay students are numer- 
ous, government education officers, for whom women’s dress marks the 
first sign of extremism, monitor women students’ activities. 

One recent development among Malay women is probably of greater 
significance than the numbers involved might predict. This is the Sisters 
in Islam, a small but influential group of highly (and often overseas) edu- 
cated, literate, articulate and cosmopolitan women, prominent in the pro- 
fessions, scholarship, business and arts, and well-connected socially. Basing 
their platform on carefully cultivated and meticulous scholarly exegesis 
of Quranic texts, (cf. Amina Wadud-Muhsin 1992), they are able to dem- 
onstrate what appears to be a skewed male bias in the secondary layers 
of interpretation, accumulated over the years by male ulama and en- 
trenched in their commentaries. The Sisters’ findings and publications, 
while carefully worded and grounded in intricate textual analyses, im- 
plicitly challenge the authority of the established male Islamic hierarchy 
in Malaysia, whether in Syari’ah courts or other Islamic bodies, includ- 
ing Religious Studies departments. Even more delicate are the implica- 
tions of subversive “anti-Hadith” sentiments, emanating from their 
exclusive emphasis on the scriptural texts, and which excites negative 
responses in many official Malaysian Muslim circles, as described above. 
The Sisters thus hover dangerously on the fringes of (officially accept- 
able) progressive Islamic expression and possible challenge to the pow- 
ers of the male religious establishment. 

In order to introduce a moral or religious corrective to the seeming 
secularity of some of the more ambitious development programs, the Malay- 
dominated government has made a point of engaging in some highly pub- 
licized and lavishly funded public religious projects. Among these is an 
ambitious mosque-building program, the creation of an Islamic bank and 
an Islamic insurance company /(z4a/i//, a publicly funded pilgrims’ sav- 
ings fund /Zzbung ağ and the International Islamic University (which 
uses Arabic and English and not the national Malay language). On the 
other hand, debate swirls around the issue of religiously endowed /watkaf 
lands: recently some attempts have been made by commercial interests to 
“develop” these properties, allegedly to promote the welfare of indigent 
Muslims. In the case of the city of Penang, the impetus behind one of 
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these commercial bids was linked to Anwar Ibrahim, the ex-ABIM Deputy 
Prime Minister of Malaysia. By way of antidote, the federal government is 
in the process of implementing a standard process for collection of the 
religious tax, z24#/ which is not universally popular and is being per- 
ceived by some Malay Muslim members of the middle class and entrepre- 
neurs as a form of double income tax. 

Malay Islam, however, is internally divided. Below the level at which 
it symbolizes Malay identity and unity in face of the other, non-Muslim, 
non-Malay citizens of Malaysia, it provides a platform for intra-ethnic and 
political issues. In addition to the remaining cz4wa/ sympathizers, a more 
formal constituency exists in the form of the opposition Malay Muslim 
political party, PAS. It is the presence of PAS that keeps the UMNO party, 
the driving force in the incumbent government, constantly on the alert as 
to its religious credentials. If necessary, UMNO is ready to fight PAS Is- 
lam with more Islam of its own. PAS represents a predominantly rural 
Malay constituency, particularly in the northern states of Kedah, Trengganu 
and Kelantan. It combines more traditional forms of 4ampung religious 
practice and leadership, much of it based in the old posa@ok schools. One 
of the most important pozdok schools was run by the family of the state’s 
Chief Minister and PAS President, Ustaz Nik Abdul Aziz Haji Nik Mat, 
one of whose deputies is Ustaz Abdul Hadi Awang, who also has connec- 
tions to some of the urban middle class d24wa% supporters. 

Although not apparently opposed to economic development in prin- 
ciple, PAS is concerned as to the means. In general, PAS opposes women’s 
public roles and occupations, placing family duties and honor above these, 
and, of course, has strict views as to women’s dress and comportment. 
PAS has attracted most attention, however, since it regained political con- 
trol over the northeastern state of Kelanatan (often known as the “veran- 
dah of Mecca’ — serambi Mekkah ) in 1990. In that province it has sought 
to promote of the full implementation of the Muslim criminal code or 
4udud, and some form of an Islamic state,!° despite its incompatibility 
with the federal constitution. Within this ideological frame, most political 
discourse and argument (notably in the 1995 federal election, won hand- 
ily by UMNO), revolves around religious symbols and interpretations. Some 
of these focused on the religious moral/religious integrity of the candi- 
dates, each side characterizing the other as a 42/77 who will never “get to 
heaven” /masuk syurga/, amid more arcane speculations as to whether 
the Qur’an sanctions personal vilification of political enemies. Each charge 


10 For all its rhetoric on the “Islamic state,” PAS has never fully articulated its ideas of what 
is intended should it ever be in a position to implement it. Nor has PAS clearly formulated 
ideals of Islamic justice, leadership or modes of acceptable economic development. Finally, also 
left unclear is the status of the non-Muslims in an Islamic state. 
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and countercharge is buttressed by scriptural statements and exegesis from 
consultant ulama on both sides. Promotion of the 4v@ud gives PAS some 
of the moral high ground, and UMNO leaders are careful never to ques- 
tion or attack the idea of Auvdud itself, only “the PAS version of Zudud ” 
and its alleged lack of preparedness and its inability to implement it. 
Implementation in any single state, of course, is constitutionally impos- 
sible without parliamentary amendment, which would require a majority 
vote involving Muslim and non-Muslim members alike. 

The leaders of PAS are drawn largely from the more traditional rural 
religious pondoģ school teachers and scholars of the pre-ceswa4 era, 
and many have venerable family and scholarly /7s7¢q/ connections with 
other parts of the Muslim world, both in Southeast Asia and the Middle 
East. Most are 2gs, and have completed many years of religious study 
in the Holy Land, and engage in regular travel between religious centers, 
activating their networks in the international 27724. Most PAS leaders 
today have come to terms with the problems of an earlier era, and the 
concerns which consumed the Kaum Muda at the turn of the present 
century, namely, the intrusion of Malay z@@/into Islam and the question 
of “orthodoxy.” The greater the ascendancy of orthodoxy over aadal gen- 
erally, the greater the tensions are that women experience in their public 
roles and behavior. 

The general evolutionary trend of PAS philosophy seems to be away 
from a privileging of “Malayness” and ethnic interests in favor of a more 
expansive embrace of Islamic ethics over all. In this spirit they sometimes - 
criticize UMNO for its “chauvinistic” (affirmative action) policies towards 
Malays alone. PAS leaders continue to operate in their own transnational 
networks which have existed since the first arrival of Islam in the region, 
and antedating the rise of the present state. PAS activists, as well as some 
dakwah followers, have on occasion used these external connections to 
upstage their secular counterparts. They preceded government delegations, 
for example, in sending delegates to “revolutionary” and “Shi‘ite” Iran, to 
Uzbekistan, to Southwestern China respectively, and were the first in of- 
fering to adopt a group of Bosnian refugees. This activity had the effect of 
goading the Malaysian government in turn to send official trade missions 
to Iran, Uzbekistan and China, to send Malaysian soldiers to Bosnia, and 
finally, to adopt several Bosnian families who currently live, study and 
work in Malaysia. 

The old triangular relationship or contest of authority between tempo- 
ral rulers, religious leaders and royalty today has been rearranged. Begin- 
ning with the colonial period, and accelerating since independence, the 
tasks and authority of the 4eraza7 or government have largely been trans- 
ferred from royalty to the realm of political parties and parliament. Within 
Malaysia's parliamentary democracy, there coexists an institution of mul- 
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tiple kingship, whereby one of the nine remaining sultans from each royal 
state is elected in rotation, every five years as King of Malaysia. Most of 
the sultans’ remaining strength lies in their symbolic representation of 
Malay identity, as the original and dominant people of the country, and 
their residual role as Heads of Malay Religion and Custom. However, con- 
stitutional restraints notwithstanding, the monarchy retains certain rather 
arbitrary powers, which some commentators have described as “feudal” 
(Chandra 1981). For example, Article 181(2) allows that no proceedings 
shall be brought in any court of law against the ruler of a state in his 
personal capacity, which means in effect that rulers are above the law. 
Loyalty to the sultans by some of their Malay subjects is expressed in the 
elaborate trappings of pre-Islamic rituals and titles,!! leading some to the 
observation that “we fear the king more than Allah” (Serita Harian 4il 
93), while some royal households and estates are run along lines of mini- 
kingdoms, complete with private henchmen and large staffs of retainers, 
who are able to take advantage of government aircraft, airports and other 
facilities. Further, since the sultans retain absolute dominion over state 
lands, this provides them with substantial discretionary power over use of 
these resources, and royal involvement in certain logging projects has some- 
times placed the elected government, with its environmental sensitivities, 
in situations over which it has no control. 

Lack of a clear boundary between royal and parliamentary domains 
and the question of legal immunity for royalty, have made for a continual 
undercurrent of tension , and for occasional eruptions of conflict. Periodi- 
cally during the 1980s, and again very acutely in late 1992 and early 1993, 
there were confrontations between Prime Minister Mahathir and several 
individual sultans, later culminating in a collective standoff by all the rul- 
ing families as a class. The issue came to be cast in a religious idiom, in 
which the sultans were measured by the standards of exemplary Islamic 
rulers, such as the four Righteous Caliphs (632-661 C.E.) By these stan- 
dards, they were found to be wanting in the eyes of most government 
sympathizers, for reasons of their personal behavior and lifestyle. Fur- 
ther, the muftis and Syari’ah courts of several of the states issued “was 
to the effect that depriving the rulers of some of their arbitrary powers 
and legal immunity was in accord with ideas of Islamic justice, although 
the sultans themselves tried to counter these moves by appealing to their 
subjects in their capacity as Heads of Malay Religion, and invited the most 
loyal to join them in Friday prayer in the mosque and to prayers and feasts 


11 Much of the ceremonial surrounding Malaysia's monarchs recalls the Indic era, in the use 
of the royal colors of saffron yellow, the royal umbrella, and Sanskritic noble titles, such as Sri 
Paduka Baginda, Yang Dipertuan Agong, “He who is made Lord.” 
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in their palaces. In these exclusive domains, a celebration of their com- 
mon Malayness was played out, interwoven with religious and royal ritual. 

Just as the secular government is kept in some tension by old royal 
powers, so too must it try to manage or even appropriate the more formal 
institutions of religious authority, such as the Syari’ah courts, religious 
schools throughout the country, and the heads of leading Religious Stud- 
es departments in universities. Party politics thus invades the state reli- 
“gious courts and their recruitment practices, while the government has 
also carved out a new Syari’ah Court in the federal territory of Kuala 
Lampur, whose committees of ulama and Ag/4/s are responsible only to 
the political leadership, and who often serve to pronounce judgments of 
“heresy” on politically disapproved religious movements, such as Arqam. 
The official answer to the intractable ponado& schools in the PAS heart- 
land takes the form of a parallel system of government religious schools 
which attempt to streamline and coordinate religious instruction and quali- 
fications across the country. 

Finally, the uneasy coexistence of religious and secular courts in a 
state where Islam is the official religion but which is not an Islamic state, 
creates its own jurisdictional uncertainties and problems. In most matters 
of personal and family law, Malays and Muslims in Malaysia are subject to 
the Syari’ah code, while non-Muslims are covered by separate civil codes. 
All are equally subject to the secular criminal law, which also has an addi- 
tional Supreme Court, lacking in the religious domain. The constitution 
remains the supreme law of the federation: any law is deemed null and 
void, including religious law, when it conflicts with the federal code, and 
this creates an arena of potential conflict. Other conflicts arise out of the 
uncertainty of jurisdiction over non-Malay converts to Islam who subse- 
quently relapse, or to partners in religiously mixed marriages, underscor- 
ing the discrepancies, both of state and legal institutions, and the problems 
of administering non-Muslims and Muslims in a single polity. 


Conclusions 


As Malaysia proceeds with its nation-building enterprise, it faces the 
paradox of appropriating Islam in support of Malay ethnic identity as a 
central pillar in its national image (ethnonationalism) and vindicating its 
economic and other policies, while simultaneously tackling the internal 
challenge of alternate forms of Muslim expression and resistance, includ- 
‘ing ideas of an Islamic state. The state invokes ancient glories of an Islamic 
civilization, but dissociates itself from the alleged backwardness, fanati- 
cism and fundamentalism of certain contemporary movements and coun- 
tries, while pursuing the fruits of secular development under the guise of a 
religious ethic. In thus attempting to be all things to all people, the govern- 
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ment finds it difficult to maintain a position on the moral high ground in 
relation to the more focused a@z4w2#/ and political opposition groups. 

Malaysia as a state is challenged by Islam both from without and 
within. One apparently unique alternative, promoted and lived by Arqam, 
of a utopian and indigenous style of Islamic rural and social development, 
has resonance, both within Malaysia and beyond. Although originating in 
a peripheral Muslim zone, its formation occurred at the confluence of nu- 
merous external and local forces, and now its impact extends well beyond 
Malaysia to other continents. The formal opposition religious party, PAS, 
is more visible and predictable and “manageable” in the eyes of UMNO 
Malays than the mercurial and indeterminate ez4w2/ sympathizers, in- 
cluding those of Arqam, who are thus vulnerable to accusations of heresy 
or bans. All the internal forms of Muslim resistance have their external 
connections with the wider w272a4, where boundaries between local and 
international are not always readily distinguishable. The third player, and 
the wild card, is the royal factor, in the interstices between secular parlia- 
mentary and religious authority, and increasingly marginalized by both. 
In its quest for nationhood, Malaysia walks a tightrope between secular 
and religious, ethnic and universalistic, local and global. 


Departnent of Anthropology JUDITH NAGATA 
York University 
Toronto, Canada 
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MUSLIMS AND CHINESE POLITICAL CULTURE 


The long struggle of Tibet to be free of Chinese control has been thor- 
oughly reported in the Western press, yet Westerners know little of China's 
Muslim population and its search to find a measure of freedom and dig- 
nity under the rule of Beijing. Moreover, in spite of a history dating back 
to the seventh century,! Islam in China has received little scholarly atten- 
tion since the early decades of the twentieth century. The fact that China’s 
Muslim communities were largely closed to outsiders with the founding 
of the People’s Republic of China (PRC) in 1949 has been a major cause of 
such neglect. 

The situation has begun to change in recent years. Events in the Middle 
East in the last two decades, and the global changes arising from the col- 
lapse of communism in Eastern Europe and the end of the Cold War, 
have stirred the Muslim populations of Asia to challenge traditional poli- 
cies and bases of power, and Beijing has reinstated old but neglected 
policies of accommodation in order to meet the recent demands of its 
Muslim communities. China’s open door has allowed a revived interest 
in, and reporting about, China’s Muslims, and scholarly exchanges have 
resulted in authoritative field studies which help in assessing the pros- 
pects of resolving long-standing differences between the Muslims and 
the Chinese government. 

This essay will briefly examine the origins of Islam in China, the ethnic 
groups that comprise the Muslim community, and the relationship of the 
various Muslim groups with the Chinese state. We will review more recent 
events in China with a focus on the policies of save karang, the ‘reform 
and opening’ Beijing has pursued in the Deng Xiaoping era since 1978. 


Muslim Ethnic Groups 


It is virtually impossible to offer precise numbers for the Muslim popu- 
lation of China because the PRC has discouraged religious practice in China 
and has not gathered statistics on religious groups. During the Republican 


1 One scholar gives the year as 651 CE for the first appearance of Arab and Persian Muslim 
traders and cites Chinese sources. Hajji Yusuf Chang, “The Hui (Muslim) Minority in China: An 
Historical Overview,” Journa! of the Institute of Muslim Minority Affairs, yv. 8:1 (1987): p. 62. 
(Hereafter cited as ZMMA). 

2 See the excellent studies by Dru C Gladney, Muslim Chinese. Bthnic Nationalism in the 
People’s Republic (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1991); and Raphael 
Israeli, Ausiios in China: A Study of Cultural Controntatron (London: Curzon Press, 1980). 
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era in China (1912-1949) estimates of the Muslim population ran as high as 
50 million.* Such high figures must be considered erroneous because there 
were no reliable demographic statistics gathered prior to the first census 
under the PRC in 1953, which registered a Muslim population of 7,827,475. 
Chinese census figures of 1990 placed the total number of Muslims living 
in China at 17 million and the number is probably higher today. 

The PRC classifies fifty-five ethnic groups as national minorities, of 
which ten are distinguished as Muslim. Culturally, the Muslims of China 
may be divided into two basic groups. 

The first and largest group are those designated as Hui, who are de- 
scended from Central Asian, Arab, and Persian Muslim immigrants who 
intermarried with the Han Chinese.° The second group are the Turkic 
Muslims of China's western frontier, and, ranked by order of their num- 
bers, it is composed of the Uygur, Kazakh, Kyrgyz, Tajik, Tartar, Khalkhas, 
Dongxiang, Salar, and Baoan. The table below gives official PRC figures 
from the last two censuses. 


PRC Census Figures for Selected Muslim Ethnic 
Population Groups ® 


1990 1982 
8,602,978 7,219,352 


7,214,431 5,957,112 


1,111,718 907,582 
141,549 113,999 
33,538 26,503 





The Hui and their History 


The Hui are concentrated primarily in the northwest provinces of the 
Ningxia Hui Autonomous Region, Gansu and Qinghai, with considerable 
numbers dispersed in the provinces of Henan, Hebei, Shandong, Yunnan, 
and the Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region. The Hui can be found 
throughout China’s large cities. Their spoken language is basically Chi- 
nese with a sizeable Arabic and Persian vocabulary. They have also re- 
tained Arabic script which is used in their mosques for religious scripture 


3 The government of the Republic of China in 1938 declared there were 48,104,240 Muslims 
in China. “The Nationalist Republic Census of 1938," Chine Handbook, 1954 (Taipei: Taiwan), 
quoted in Chang, “The Hui,” p. 73. 

4 Skid 

5 ‘Han’ refers to China’s largest national group, the Azz ren, or Han people, who are 
descended from the Han dynasty period (206 B.C.E.-221 C.B.) and its Confucian culture. 

6 Beijing Review, v. 26:21 (23 May 1983): pp. 19-20; and v. 33:52, (30 Dec. 1990): p. 30. 
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and decorative use, and on the signs of restaurants that provide food for 
Muslims /4a/2/). 

Legendary Chinese accounts attribute the arrival of Islam in China to 
the appearance of Muhammad in a dream of the Chinese Emperor Tai 
Zong in 628. The later Tang dynasty histories, uncorroborated by other 
sources, reports the first contact as the arrival in China of an Arab mis- 
sion sent by the Third Caliph in 651, during the reign of the Emperor 
Yonghui. There is clear evidence of Muslim traders and soldiers entering 
China in the eighth century via the Indian Ocean and Guangzhou, and of 
others traveling the Pamirs and the Gobi on what is known as the Old 
Silk Road. Soldiers of the ‘Abbasid empire defeated a Chinese army near 
Samarkand in 751, and a year later Guangzhou was reportedly captured 
by Arab and Persian forces. These ‘Abbasid Muslims, called Dy S4/by 
the Chinese, fought in support of rival local leaders. It is believed that 
they remained in China and took Han wives, and that during the Song 
dynasty (960-1279) the progeny of these Muslim settlers migrated from 
the coastal cities and Central Asia to all areas of China where they founded 
Muslim communities. 

The Mongol invasion which overthrew the Han rulers of China estab- 
lished the Yuan dynasty (1279-1368), and large numbers of Muslims from 
Western and Central Asia entered China. Many Muslims held high politi- 
cal appointments under the Yuan, and in 1335 a decree of the emperor 
officially recognized Islam as “the Pure and True Religion,” (Qing Zhen 
Jiao)” It was during this period that the term Da Shi, used for Muslims 
generally, was gradually changed to ‘Hui’ or ‘Huihui,’ and the Muslims 
began a process of sinification through the adoption of Han Chinese names, 
dress, and customs. 

This transformation of the Hui continued throughout the Ming dynasty 
(1368-1644). They adopted the Chinese language and widespread inter- 
marriage resulted in their physical appearance becoming more Chinese. 
Contrary to expectations that the Han Chinese would seek reprisals against 
the Muslims for their role in aiding the Mongol conquest of China and 
serving the Yuan, the Semus ( se-su, translated as ‘colored eyes,’ distin- 
guished the Arab and Persian immigrants from the black-eyed Chinese) 
received generous treatment from the Ming Emperor Tai-zu. They were 
granted religious and other freedoms, and served in high positions in Ming 
military and civil administration. In the opening decade of the 15th cen- 


7 The “Pure and True” identity of the Muslims in China is represented by the Chinese 
characters g/ag s4eawhich are widely displayed on shop and restaurant signs as assurance of a 
safe welcome to the Muslim traveler. 

€ ‘Huibul’ is an abbreviated Chinese form for A’uv-Au/-izo, the “Religion of Double Return,” 
and means to submit and return to God. Chang, “The Hui,” p. 64. 
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tury, the second Ming Emperor, Yongle, dispatched seven large seaborne 
expeditions westward toward Africa. A Muslim eunuch named Zheng He 
commanded these first voyages, the destination of which were the Mus- 
lim states of Aden, Decca, Djofar, and Hormuz. Admiral Zheng was ac- 
companied on the first three voyages by a Muslim from Hunan named 
Ma Huan who spoke Arabic and Persian and served as translator. 

Subsequent voyages explored the east coast of Africa in the area of 
Mogadishu. Large numbers of Hui made pilgrimages to Mecca, Arabic books 
were translated, and a domestic Muslim literature developed. The 
sinification continued under the patronage of several emperors who sought 
to eradicate the animosity of the Han toward the Muslims, and for most of 
the Ming era the Hui lived industrious lives in peace and prosperity, ac- 
cepting China as their homeland while keeping their faith in Islam.’ It 
was this Islamic faith and tradition that prevented the complete assimila- 
tion of the Hui, although by the time of the Manchu conquest and the 
founding of the Qing dynasty (1644-1911), the Hui had become “outwardly 
indistinguishable from the Chinese.”!° 

The nineteenth century decline of the Qing administration was met 
with widespread anti-Manchu rebellions from both Han and Muslim popu- 
lations. The mid-century was marked by a notable rise in Han-Manchu 
intolerance of Muslims in China resulting from population pressures, eco- 
nomic decline, and a growing Manchu xenophobia, all of which were 
exacerbated by the pressure of Western imperialism. Contemporaneous 
with these developments was the rise of a Muslim revivalism fostered by 
the spread of the Naqshbandi Sufi order into China, and its development 
into a movement known as the “New Sect.” Influenced by this “New 
Sect,” which was led by a mystical leader named Ma Mingxin and nur- 
tured by his successor Ma Hualong, the Hui formed local militias which 
instigated uprisings that spread and devastated the northwest and south- 
west regions. In the latter half of the nineteenth century the Muslims, 
inspired by the idea of separateness, remained unable to unify against 
the Manchu forces led by Zuo Zongtang, and the northwest revolt was 
crushed. In the southwest province of Yunnan, however, the Muslim leader 
Du Wenxiu proclaimed the independent Muslim state of Pingnan Guo, 
over which he ruled as Sultan Suleiman from 1856 to 1873.!! The bleak- 


9 One scholar attributes the patronage of the Chinese emperor to the possibility that the 
founder of the Ming dynasty, Zhu Yuanzhang, known as Ming Taizu, was a descendant of a 
Semu military officer, and that Taizu’s queen, Ma Ho, was a Muslim and that some of their 
children married Muslims. Chang, “The Hui,” p. 66. 

10 Raphael Israeli, “Islam in the Chinese Environment,” Contributions to Asian Studies, 
v. XVII (1982), p. 79. 

1 Muslim revolts of 1648, 1781, 1784, 1862-77 and 1895 in the northwest and similar Muslim 
revolts in the southwest (Yunnan) in 1820-28, 1830, 1846 and 1855-73 destroyed millions of 
acres of farmland and resulted in loss of life estimated as high as ten million. See Chang, “The 
Hui,” pp. 67-8. 
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est period in the history of the Hui people ended in 1911 with the col- 
lapse of the Qing dynasty. The Hui had actually become stronger as a 
people during the Qing era; their faith had endured and they had become 
more acceptable to the Han Chinese than other groups that remained 
outside the Confucian culture. 


Turkic Muslim Groups 


The figures in the table above show a Hui population that is approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of the total Muslim population in China. As reported 
earlier, the remaining half of that population is made up of the Turkic 
Muslims, including the Uygur, Kazakh, Kyrgyz, Tadjik and a number of 
smaller groups. Unlike the Hui, who have become sinified, speak Chi- 
nese, and live throughout China, the Turkic Muslims have always lived 
on the far northwest frontiers of China and have retained the dress, cus- 
toms, and language of their culture as it existed prior to their conversion 
to Islam. The-ethnic classification of these peoples is difficult; all have 
immigrated to the regions they now occupy. Historically, the Turkic Mus- 
lims have maintained particularistic communities that have remained highly 
localistic. Clashes between different Turkic groups, and Turkic groups 
and the Hui, have occurred despite the common religious heritage. The 
largest ethnic group, the Uygurs, are descendants of migrants from Mon- 
golia and are concentrated in what is now the Xinjiang Uygur Autono- 
mous Region. 1! 

The Qing rulers heightened efforts to control Xinjiang in the eighteenth 
century. The resettlement of Han Chinese farmers in Xinjiang to colonize 
the area touched off a series of Muslim revolts. Following the failure of 
several attempts to found an Islamic theocracy in the province, a Muslim 
insurrection under Yakub Beg proclaimed a separate Islamic state in 
Kashgar in 1868. Yakub Beg’s military strength sustained him for twelve 
years before Qing armies led by Zuo Zongtang crushed his khanate in 
1878. Six years later, in 1884, in order to thwart British and Russian impe- 
rial ambitions in the area, the Manchu government formally annexed 
Xinjiang into the Celestial Empire. Neither the defeat of Yakub Beg nor 
the Manchu annexation could quell the Muslim passion for independence 
expressed in sporadic revolts. The inability of the disparate Turkic Mus- 
lim groups to join in unified action precluded their separation from Han- 
Manchu rule. Although the Hui fared better because of their acculturation 


2 The traditional spelling ‘Uighur’ is spelled Uygur in the English-language publications in 
the PRC. The best romanization forms can do is to approximate the sound of the name in the 
Uygur language. The name Xinjiang means “New Frontier” and was applied to the area in 1768 
when the Qing dynasty established a military administration in the province. 
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to Han society, the experiences of almost three centuries of conflict be- 
tween Muslims and Chinese created tensions that separated the two 
peoples. Both the republican and communist governments of twentieth 
century China would struggle to effect a political and social reconciliation 
with the Muslim community. 8 


Islam in a Chinese Setting 


The differences between Islam and the Chinese Confucian social or- 
der are so great that they would seem to preclude the development of a 
single political and social consciousness. Chinese society is founded on 
the political, social, and religious premises of filial piety and the Confu- 
cian ancestor cult. The harmony of the state and society rests on every- 
one—from emperor to peasant—respecting and practicing Confucian rituals 
and obligations, The Chinese emperor presides over both the celestial and 
temporal spheres and through the Mandate of Heaven the blessings of the 
celestial order are transmitted to earth via the emperor, while evil spirits 
are kept at bay. In his religio-ethical role the Celestial Emperor provides 
the model of Confucian decorum; he is charged with preserving the social 
harmony by observing the rites and following the path of the revered an- 
cestors. The Confucian canon and the examination system produced an 
educated elite that shared the Confucian perspective. These Confucian 
literati ran the government and were therefore responsible for defense, 
the maintenance of prosperity, the administration of justice, and the sac- 
erdotal honoring of ancestors. They had to reconcile the economic and 
social interests of their local communities, which often mirrored their own 
with the harmony and stability of the state overseen by the Celestial 
Throne. Failure to perpetuate the Confucian ancestor rituals correctly could 
make one susceptible to the forces of evil spirits; in the case of the em- 
peror, he would lose the Mandate of Heaven and could be replaced, even 
overthrown. '* Because the Muslims could not accept the Confucian for- 
mulation of the state and society, they remained alien to the larger culture 
while their shared faith led them to identify deeply with the larger world 
community of Islam—the universal azma. This separateness of the Mus- 
lims has given rise to the question of whether Chinese Muslims can be 
true Muslims and still live as a minority within any political entity, a ques- 


13 This sketch of the history of Islam prior to the twentieth century has been drawn from the 
following sources: Israeli, A/usdias in Chins, Israeli, “Islam in the Chinese Environment;:’ 
Chang, “The Hul;” L. J. Newbury, ““The Pure and True’ Religion in China,” Zid World 
Quarterly, v. 10:2 (April 1988). 

4 This brief description is of the Confucian elite that was typical in China prior to the 
Revolution of 1911. 
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tion that has been debated in the past and present in many contexts. Thus, 
one scholar of Islam in China argues, “The Muslim ideology requires as- 
sumption of political power, as the will of Allah has to be implemented on 
earth by a political system; therefore, no Muslim would find his identity 
within a non-Muslim unitarian state.” John Obert Voll, however, argues 
that Islam can, and has, coexisted with minority status without resort to 
political takeover, !6 

Generally scorned by Confucian society, the Muslims turned more to 
their faith as a basis of their identity. They rejected Chinese influences 
through moral submission to their /77477 who led in building a communal 
organization strong in Islamic values and practice. The common Muslim's 
profession of faith is a simple ‘I believe in Allah and I do not eat pork.’ 
This practice of eating only food which is 42/z/ (permitted by Islamic law) 
and avoiding food which is 427427 (forbidden by Islamic law) has become 
the one inviolable trait of Muslim identity. Muslims who no longer attend 
mosque or pray but who abstain from ave are still regarded as Mus- 
lims. To eat pork is to contaminate one’s blood and risk one’s Hui iden- 
tity. + Muslims do not drink alcohol, smoke, gamble, or tolerate prostitution, 
and they observe a rigid cleanliness in their persons, homes, and streets. 
Through daily prayer, when all Muslims face the direction of Mecca, they 
strengthen their bond with the Islamic world 7272. Those wealthy enough 
to go on the 2g have opportunities to meet and speak with fellow believ- 
ers from Persia, India, and the Arab world. They visit with Islamic com- 
munities en route and return home with religious texts and tales of the 
marvels they have seen. Through these visits they establish correspon- 
dence with Muslim scholars in other lands. 

Through this brief comparison one can see that the Muslims of China 
would be viewed with suspicion. Because they do not accept the ancestor 
cult they are not part of the Chinese social ‘family’ and cannot participate 
in Confucian culture. They practice a foreign religion with roots in a dis- 
tant land; thus they denigrate the ancestral spirits and risk evil influences. 
Their faith holds another’s celestial powers to be greater than those of the 
Son of Heaven and therefore they are disrespectful of the Chinese em- 
peror. They defiantly maintain a different calendar, celebrate their own 
religious festivals, consider themselves the “Pure and True” people, and 


18 Israeli, “Islam in the Chinese Environment,” p. 92 

t6 John Obert Voll, “Soviet Central Asia and China’ Integration or Isolation of Muslim 
Societies,” in John L. Esposito, ed., Sæm in Asia, Folitics and Society (Oxford. Oxford 
University Press, 1987), p. 131. 

1? One scholar identified the Hui as belonging to one of two categories: those who attend 
mosque and avoid 42/27 products and those who no longer profess the faith but claim genealogical 
descent from Muslim lineage. Dru C. Gladney, “Muslim Tombs and Ethnic Folklore: Charters 
for Hui Identity.” Journal of Asian Studies. v. 46:3 (August 1987): pp. 495-517 
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speak of the opportunity to visit a foreign land //4/// as the greatest duty 
one may have. How can such people be considered loyal subjects and be 
trusted? In most societies people who are so outside the dominant culture 
are subject to ridicule, harassment, and sometimes violence. This descrip- 
tion of separateness is typical of Muslim communities but less so for the 
Hui who had intermarried with the Han for centuries and adopted aspects 
of Han culture. Yet even the Hui were ridiculed and became scapegoats 
in times of crisis. Instances of Muslims who rose through the Confucian 
bureaucracy do exist but are the exception. In the nineteenth century the 
Manchus often appointed Hui as administrators in Xinjiang, a role which 
evoked hostility from the Turkic Muslims. 


Islam and Republican China, 1911-1949 


The new Republic of China sought to resolve Muslim alienation. Sun 
Yat-sen understood that the Muslims in China considered themselves part 
of the world Muslim community and sought to integrate them. Sun put 
forth the notion of ‘five peoples of China’ /wuzu gonghe/, the Han, Man 
(Manchu), Meng (Mongolian), Zang (Tibetan), and Hui. Nationalism, the 
first of Sun's Z4ree Principles of the People (Sanmin zhuyi), sought the 
assimilation of the five peoples into one unified Chinese race as its ulti- 
mate goal. Sun declared: 


The Chinese people have shown the greatest loyalty to family and 
clan... but no real nationalism.... The unity of the Chinese people 
has stopped short at the clan and has not extended to the nation.... 

China... had been developing a single state out of a single race, while 
foreign countries have developed many states from one race and have 
included many nationalities within one state.... The Chinese people 
are of the Han or Chinese race with common blood, common lan- 
guage, common religion, and common customs—a single pure race. !8 


Sun’s Doctrine of Nationalism included all of China’s Muslims under the 
designation of Hui, and declared that all were Han Chinese (Aaa izu or 
Han min) who had adopted the Islamic faith and were different only in 
customs from the greater Han majority. 1° 

Despite the overthrow of the Qing and the new Republic's assimila- 
tion policies, the Muslims of northwest China could not find peace. The 
Turkic Muslims of Xinjiang battled with the Hui and both fought the Han. 


18 Sun Yat-sen, Zhe Three Principles of the People. San Mia Chu /, Frank T. Price, Trans., 
L. T. Chen, ed. (Shanghai: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1927), pp. 2, 5. 

19 While Sun stressed the Hui as a religious faction, the Nationalist Constitution of 1912 
recognized them as /7z/-/ru, or Hui nationality. 
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Turkic Muslims established an Islamic state, the Eastern Turkestan Re- 
public in Kashgar, which lasted from 1933 to 1934, in an attempt to pre- 
serve their Muslim identity which was threatened by the Han 
administration. The short-lived effort at unity against the Han failed as 
the northern tribes’ factionalism prevented cooperation with the Hui of 
Gansu. The Muslim republic maintained some control over the Uygur 
population in southern Xinjiang until the Nationalist warlord Sheng Shicai 
brought it to an end. In 1944 a second attempt to establish an independent 
Muslim state in the Ili region of Xinjiang resulted in the founding of the 
Uygur East Turkestan Republic. This bid for Islamic revival failed when a 
younger group of rebels, who were imbued with secular doctrines such as 
socialism, brought about a division of the leadership. 

A major reason for the failure of these revolts was the inability of the 
Turkic Muslims and the Hui to unite in arms. Their common religion could 
not transcend their ethnic differences, and the legacy of their past rela- 
tions was too strong. The Turkic Muslims and the Hui shared the view 
that the latter were culturally more akin to the Han than to the Turkic 
tribes of the northwest province. Nevertheless, the fact that the Turkic 
Muslims rebelled and sought to establish an independent Muslim republic 
twice in the three decades of the Chinese Republic's existence was not 
lost on Chinese leaders. 


Another attempt of the nationalist assimilationist policy came in 1939 
when Chiang Kai-shek presided over the First National Congress of 
the Chinese Hui People’s National Salvation Association in Chungking 
(Zhongqing). Chiang proclaimed that the so-called Mohammedans 
... are for the most part actually members of the Han clan who em- 
braced Islam.... our various clans actually belong to the same na- 
tion, as well as the same racial stock.... the differentiation among 
China's five peoples is due to regional and religious factors, and not 
to race or blood. ?° 


The Hui were no longer to be considered a separate nationality (22/7 izu 
but were to be referred to as Aw aoren or Hui religious people. This 
policy underwent further revision in 1946 when the Constitution of the 
Republic of China was amended. Muslims had their status changed from 
“,.. Chinese stock who embraced Islamic faith and were different only in 
habits and customs from the Han Chinese,...” to “People living in inte- 
rior areas who have their own habits and customs. ”?! 


7 Chiang Kai-shek, Chima’ s Destiny (New York: Roy Publishers, 1947), pp. 39-40 

2! Chang, “The Hui,” p. 68. This concession to the Muslims that they were not all Han under 
the skin may have been a response to the Communist policy of proclaiming nationalist minority 
status to the non-Han peoples. 
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During the years in which the Republic of China searched for a policy 
to bring the Muslims of China into its political fold, little change actually 
took place in the attitudes of the Han majority toward the Muslim people. 
The discrimination and ridicule continued and, as the Sino-Japanese ten- 
sion after 1931 began to have an economic impact, scarce resources and 
human energies were diverted by the immanence of a larger war. The 
search for a suitable policy for the peaceful assimilation of the Muslim 
people was made moot by the resumption of hostilities between the 
Republic's Guomindang Party and the Chinese Communist Party after 
World War II. The Communists’ victory in 1949 placed the burden on 
them to reconcile the long-standing differences between the Chinese state 
and its Muslim citizens. 


Islam and the People’s Republic of China post-1949 


We have seen that the fate of China’s Muslims had been linked to 
whether they were treated as a religion or as a nationality group. The vac- 
illation of Chinese governments between a policy of assimilation and one 
of autonomy resulted in hardship for the Muslims and in their continued 
mistrust of the Han administrations. In their own attempt to build a strong 
‘united front’ against the Guomindang, the incipient Communist Chinese 
Party (CCP) promulgated a policy on the nationality question at the First 
All-China Congress of Soviets in 1930, and declared 


... the toiling masses of these nationalities have the right to deter- 
mine by themselves whether they want to secede from the Chinese 
Soviet republic and form their own independent state or to join the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, or to form an autonomous region 
of the Chinese Soviet Republic. 2? 


Although this declaration was later embodied in several draft constitu- 
tions of the Soviet Republic of China in the 1930s, the option for secession 
was withdrawn when the CCP attained victory in 1949. The new China 
was concerned with improving race and ethnic relations and it created the 
predominantly Muslim areas such as the Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous 
Region (XUAR) in 1955, and the Ningxia Hui Autonomous Region (NHAR) 
in 1958, along with several other autonomous prefectures and counties. 
The autonomous regions were not, however, to be preserves for the mi- 
nority inhabitants, and the Han governing officials created the Xinjiang 
Production and Construction Corps to serve as a pretext to resettle vast 
numbers of demobilized People’s Liberation Army (PLA) men and other 
Han people to establish control of the XUAR. 23 


42 Quoted in Newbury, “The Pure and True,” p. 935. 
23 Donald H. McMillen, “Xinjiang and Wang Enmao: New Directions in Power, Policy and 
Integration,” Chrna Quarterly, No. 99 (September 1984): pp. 569-93. s 
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Despite assurances of freedom of religion, languages, and customs, 
the minorities in China were cautious and many Muslims concealed their 
religious identity during the 1953 census.** Although Articles 87 and 88 of 
the 1954 Constitution of the People’s Republic of China guaranteed the 
basic freedoms of speech, press, assembly, association, demonstration, and 
religion, the state nullified these protections four years later during China’s 
Hundred Flowers movement and the Anti-Rightist campaign. ”° 

The Chinese Muslim Association was abolished in 1958, and the for- 
mal study of Islamic literature and law came to an end with the closing of 
the Islamic Institute. Muslim and other religious organizations across China 
were shut down and their publications ceased. The Cyrillic alphabet, in- 
troduced into Xinjiang to replace the Arabic alphabet in 1956, was super- 
seded by a modified Latin alphabet; these changes effectively cut off the 
Turkic people from their Islamic heritage. In 1963 the government banned 
the 4a and ended Muslim contact with the greater wma. The Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution (1966-1976) launched a vicious persecu- 
tion of China’s Muslims and many fled to Turkic communities in Soviet 
Central Asia in search of peace and freedom.” 

Mao Zedong’s Red Guards, whose destructive rampage has been well- 
documented elsewhere, turned on the Muslims of China with a storm of 
violence. They formed the Revolutionary Study Group for the Abolition 
of Islam ...which called for forcing Muslims to marry Han, the closing of 
all mosques, sending the Ahongs (Imams) to work in the field, prohibiting 
Muslims from reading the Qur’an, abolishing circumcision, cancelling 
Muslim holidays, dispersing all Islamic organizations and replacing tradi- 
tional Muslim burial practices with cremation!?” 

Mao's death in 1976 and the subsequent arrest and trial of his wife . 
Jiang Qing and her three accomplices (The Gang of Four) ended the Cul- 
tural Revolution. Moderate leaders who had suffered at the hands of the 
Red Guards were restored to power. Deng Xiaoping, one of the last of the 
‘Long March’ veterans and a victim of the Red Guards, emerged as the 
“paramount leader.” In 1978 Deng introduced the save satfang, the ‘re- 
form and opening’ program, to help China recapture what it had lost dur- 
ing the decade of the GPCR. Under the guidance of Hu Yaobang a new 
beginning was made in 1980 to regain the confidence of China’s minority 


%4 Barbara L. K. Pillsbury, “The Muslim Population of China: clarifying the questions of size 
and ethnicity,” /ZZMMA, v. 3:2 (1981): p 52. 

45 “The Constitution of the People’s Republic of China” (1954), Articles 87 and 88, in Dun J. 
Li, 72e Road to Communism’ China Since /91/ (New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1969), 
p. 298. 

28 June Teufel Dreyer, “The Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region at Thirty,” Asian Survey, 
v. 26:7 (July 1987): p. 724. 

27 Chang, “The Hui,” p. 71. 
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populations and aid their recovery from the GPCR. When Hu was purged 
in 1987 by hardliners who saw him as too generous toward the Muslims, 
the program was pared down. 


Social Changes under the reforms 


In the past decade the CCP has granted concessions to the Muslim 
populations that are designed to win their loyalty. Thousands of mosques 
have been rebuilt and reopened, with some receiving state funds for re- 
pair. Muslims have been allowed to practice their faith, and Islamic clas- 
sical and devotional literature is being printed in Chinese and Arabic and 
distributed, all subject to restrictions. 28 Islamic schools on all levels have 
been reopened after ten years of being closed, and the Hui are again al- 
lowed to have separate schools for girls and boys.*? Eight academies for 
the education of Islamic clergy have been opened and a state-supported 
Arab Language School at Tongxin (Ningxia) is training Arabic specialists 
in a three-year language and culture curriculum. Teachers at the school 
have studied abroad in Arab states, and several of its graduates have been 
recruited by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs as translators. The Arabic- 
based script was reintroduced for the Turkic Muslims in 1982, and the 
other nationalities’ written languages are now allowed for popular publi- 
cations, while radio and television use the local vernacular. Permits are 
granted for those who wish to make a ża some 2000 made the pilgrim- 
age in 1985. Religious festivals are observed with the full holiday allow- 
ance and Muslim restaurants abound in many areas. Almsgiving /za4#// is 
permitted again with the proviso that the funds be used to support Islamic 
instruction, mosques, and the poor. While the state produces propaganda 
to convince the Muslims that birth control does not violate their religious 
law, it has exempted them from the ‘one-child’ per family policy. The 
marriage law in China allows men to marry at age twenty-two, and women 
at age twenty, but these age limits have been reduced for minorities to 
twenty for men and eighteen for women. The traditional marriage cer- 
emonies are allowed again, but one form of traditional Islamic divorce is 
banned and all divorce now requires state approval.*° Polygamy is also 
banned. The above restrictions on Islamic religious practice notwithstand- 


78 Religious groups are forbidden from distributing religious tracts and proselytizing beyond 
the limited grounds of the mosque, temple, or church. 

239 The provinces with the greatest concentrations of Muslims have the lowest literacy rate. 
In general the literacy rates of Hui women average about one-third lower than that of Han 
women. See far Sastern Econamic Review, v. 29 (August 1985): pp. 33-4. 

* Islamic law allowed a man one form of divorce by simply declaring to his wife ‘I divorce 
you’ three times. Women did not have the same right. 
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ing, the Muslims of China presently have the greatest amount of freedom 
they have experienced in recent centuries. 


Economic Changes under the reforms 


It is in the area of economic policy that the People’s Republic of China 
faces the greatest challenge. The majority of China's Muslims live in the 
remote frontier regions of China where the geography and climate are 
not generous. With the exception of small numbers of prosperous Hui 
living in urban areas, the Muslims occupy the lower end of the economic 
scale. Any attempt to win their loyalty must include them in China’s 
growing economic prosperity. The economic autonomy being granted to 
Muslim communities is bearing fruit. An example can be found in the 
Ninghxia Hui Autonomous Region where new economic venues are de- 
veloping. In addition to public funding for the reconstruction of mosques 
and education of Muslims, the grounds of the mosques are used to estab- 
lish subsidiary businesses, such as hotels, barber shops, restaurants, gift 
shops, and clinics. Profits from these enterprises are given preferential 
tax exemption for the start-up years and are often reinvested in educa- 
tion for the community.*! Some Muslim communities are opening their 
own banks and the money is being used to finance Muslim projects. China 
is seeking international investment from Islamic nations of the Middle 
East to help develop electric power, coal, and other mineral resources. 
There has even been talk in Ningxia about creating an Islamic Special 
Economic Zone (SEZ). 37 


Playing the Muslim International Card 


An expanding economic environment will increase contacts between 
Muslim groups both within China and on an international level. Since its 
inception the PRC has sought to establish and improve relations with 
other ‘third world’ nations. Deng Xiaoping’s China has been openly courting 
the major nations of the Middle East and Central Asia. Improved rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union in the 1980s have led to a bustling exchange 
in trade. °3 A trade agreement with Pakistan opened the frontier with China 
to the flow of goods both ways. Chinese Muslim Friendship delegations 


31 Michael Dillon, “Muslim Communities in Contemporary China: The Resurgence of Islam 
after the Cultural Revolution,” Journa! of /slamsc Studies, v 5'1 (1994) pp 96-7. 
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have visited Muslim African and Asian nations (Egypt, Kuwait, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, United Arab Emirates, and the Yemen Arab Republic) where 
they were lavishly welcomed. In 1985 a Xinjiang Muslim Export Com- 
modities Fair was held in the United Arab Emirates. The Chinese Mus- 
lim delegations have returned home exuberant with prospects for greater 
trade and political relations with the Muslim states they had toured. A 
Saudi trade mission opened in Beijing in 1989, and a year later China's 
Foreign Minister Qian Qichen visited Saudi Arabia. At the time the Saudi 
government still recognized the Republic of China on Taiwan, a major 
purchaser of its oil. 34 

High-level meetings between Chinese officials and their Iranian coun- 
terparts have resulted in improved relations between their two nations. It 
has been reported that China has provided Iran with the capability of pro- 
ducing fissionable material, has sold Iran Silkworm missiles, and that there 
have been increased contacts between Chinese and Iranian military offi- 
cials and nuclear technicians. Iranian President Rafsanjani attended the 
conference of the Non-Aligned Movement in Jakarta in September 1992, 
and returned to Iran via Beijing, where he began three days of talks with 
Chinese leaders. In Urumai, the capital of Xinjiang, Rafsanjani discussed 
extended rail and air links with Xinjiang via Kyrgystan and Tajikistan and 
he reportedly led the Friday prayers at the Etgar mosque in Kashgar.*° As 
a measure of the breadth of Beijing’s search for good relations with the 
Middle East, Beijing exchanged diplomatic recognition with Israel in Janu- 
ary 1992, a nation long denounced by China as an archenemy. In the same 
month of Rafsanjani's visit to Beijing, Qian Qichen arrived in Tel Aviv, 
the first Chinese Foreign Minister to visit Israel. 


Conclusion 


For more than a decade now the Chinese government has been court- 
ing the Muslim communities in an effort to insure their peaceful loyalty. 
The greater religious tolerance and the improved prosperity resulting from 
the economic reforms have provided China's Muslims, especially the Turkic 
communities, with better living conditions. China has built diplomatic 
bridges to all the major Muslim nations of the Middle East and West Asia. 
Improved relations with the former Soviet Union have produced mutual 
economic benefit, and have also helped China contain Russian influence 
in Central Asia. The instability in the region has influenced China’s search 


4 On 21 July 1990, Riyadh announced that an agreement on the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with China was signed by Qian Qichen and Prince Sa‘dd bin Faysal. 

35 “Quarterly Chronicle and Documentation,” CQ No. 132 (December 1992): p. 1240; and 
Dillon, “Muslim Communities,” pp. 98-9. 
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for improved relations with Central Asian nations through increased con- 
tacts, trade, and aid. 

The goal of China's recent changes in its relations with former distant 
adversaries and its traditional neighbors has been to protect its western 
frontier and especially Xinjiang, which is rich in resources and agricul- 
tural potential, and which accounts for one-sixth of China’s land area. 
Since the breakup of the former Soviet Union and the independence of 
some of the Turkic peoples, new forces have been released upon the Central 
Asian stage. The struggles in Afghanistan, Tajikistan, and Pakistan are all 
related to the search of Muslim groups for independence and power. China’s 
policy has been designed to bring stability to the region. One Beijing 
analyst fears the worst. “Either way we lose. If the Central Asian states 
fall apart, chaos spreads to China. If they manage to survive, Chinese 
minorities say, ‘Look, it works there. Why can't we, too, have a state of 
our own?’”% 

The majority of China’s Muslims are Sunni of the mainstream Hanafi 
school and they look to the Middle East as their spiritual home. The situa- 
tion in Tajikistan and Kazakhstan has given rise to fear that radical Mus- 
lim influences will filter into Xinjiang. Little is known about the extent of 
influence that the various Sufi brotherhood orders /7z0 paj) exercise over 
China’s Muslims, but Gladney argues that they have great potential to 
unite the disparate Hui communities.?” These brotherhoods function as 
secret societies did in traditional China, and we may assume that Chinese 
authorities are watchful over suspicious activities, despite the official claim 
that the zo pajdo not exit in Xinjiang.*® What effect have China’s more 
enlightened social, economic, and religious policies had on the loyalty of 
her Muslim communities? Will the new religious freedom and improved 
economic climate serve to inhibit the rise of radical sects or Sufi under- 
ground secret orders? Does Islam have to be manifested in political au- 
thority or can it accept minority existence? 

The test of whether Beijing’s reforms are winning the hearts and minds 
of China’s Muslim communities has come in the Xinjiang Uygur Autono- 
mous Region. Xinjiang has historically insulated China from influences 
outside the western frontier and is critical to China as a buffer zone. Its 
value today is even greater because of the economic potential of its re- 
sources, and it provides a vast area for resettlement of China's overcrowded 
eastern population. Beijing’s policy of resettling Han Chinese in Xinjiang 
has remained a source of discontent for the Muslims. The Muslims charge 


36 Lillian Craig Harris, “Xinjiang, Central Asia and the Implications for China’s Policy in the 
Islamic World,” CY No. 133 (March 1993). p. 125. 

3 Gladney, Muslim Chinese, pp. 45-52. 

38 Harris, “Xinjiang, Central Asia,” pp. 126-7. 
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that exploitation of the region’s resources benefits the local Han popula- 
tion and the larger Chinese community more than the Muslims. Donald 
McMillen reports a clash between resettled Han youth and national mi- 
norities at Aksu in April, 1980, that resulted in the injury or death of sev- 
eral hundred civilians and soldiers.*? If Beijing’s leaders reduce the 
resettlement of Han or withdraw them from Xinjiang, they risk the eco- 
nomic growth crucial to insure stability through improved living standards. 
Xinjiang has long provided China with a flow of goods and ideas from the 
Middle East, and any attempt to seal the border now would result in wide- 
spread resistance and condemnation from the Muslim states that China 
has successfully courted to promote the economic growth of the province. 

Beijing's retrenchment on the reforms of the early 1980s has given rise 
to violent demonstrations. Protests and clashes have been reported in the 
world press from time to time even though Xinjiang is an area remote to 
foreign journalists. In January 1986, Muslims protested the nuclear testing 
that took place in Urumgi.“ The strange case of “China’s Salman Rushdie” 
provides us with an example of China's efforts to moderate and appease 
Muslim sentiments. On 12 May 1989, during the time China’s students 
began their occupation of Tiananmen Square, some 3000 Muslims as- 
sembled at the central Niujie (Oxen Street) Mosque which serves Beijing's 
200,000 Muslims, to protest the publication of a book entitled Seruwa/ Cus- 
toms (Xing Fengsu). 

The book purported to be a history of world sexuality. Such publica- 
tions are unusual in China and this book made absurd statements about 
Muslim sexual practices. It portrayed minarets as phallic symbols and 
claimed that the 44// was little more than an occasion for homosexual 
relations and sodomy with camels! The protesters, wearing the garb of 
Muslims (men in white hats, women donning the 4/76 ) proceeded to 
Tiananmen Square, carrying banners and shouting slogans proclaiming 
“death to China's Salman Rushdie,” “Love our Country, Love our Reli- 
gion,” “Oppose Blasphemy against Islam,” and “Allahu Akbar.” Marching 
at the front of the procession were Hui, Uygur, Kyrgyz and Kazakh Mus- 
lim students. The authors Ke Le and Sang Ya were arrested, forced to 
make a public apology, and punished. The book was banned, some 13 
million copies were confiscated, and book burnings took place in several 
cities where similar demonstrations were held. 

More remarkable than the Muslim outburst over an offensive book is 
the way the Beijing authorities handled the matter. The Zeop/e’s Daily 
[Renmin Abao/ newspaper treated the incident as a lead story, along with 


39 McMillen, “Xinjiang and Wang Enmao,” pp. 574-5. 
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the student strikes in Tiananmen Square and the Gorbachev visit. The 
day before the protest, Iranian President Ali Khameini, who was visiting 
China, expressed his support for the position taken by the Muslim com- 
munity and assured all that the Ayatollah Khomeini would continue his 
death sentence on Salman Rushdie. The Public Security Bureau had ear- 
lier granted the Muslims permits for their procession, which made it le- 
gal, and Beijing police escorted the march. Furthermore, the government 
adopted a policy of leniency toward those Muslims whose excesses car- 
ried them beyond the law and who destroyed state property. On the same 
day, in the Gansu Hui Autonomous Region, 200 Muslims stormed pro- 
vincial offices in Lanzhou. What began as a peaceful protest resulted in 
the destruction of the government offices, the injury of several people, 
and the arrest of 35 Muslims by the Public Security Bureau. After being 
held overnight, those arrested were released to the local Chinese Islamic 
Association. That Chinese Muslims associated Serua/ Cusfoms with 
Rushdie’s notorious book shows a sense of transnational identity with 
the greater Islamic umma.” 

The Chinese government’s acquiescence to Muslim demands, and its 
lenient treatment of offenders, must be contrasted with the brutal crush- 
ing of the students who occupied Tiananmen Square for the month ending 
June 4th. Beijing authorities justified the different treatment by stressing 
the legality of the Muslims’ protest fo the government as opposed to the 
illegality of the student's protest ggazms¢ the government. The Muslims 
were exercising their guaranteed minority rights over an issue in which 
the government had no interest. It was an opportunity to show the Mus- 
lims, and the world, that Beijing respects and supports the Muslims’ full 
participation in political life. 

A recent outburst of Uygur nationalism in May 1996 involved several 
clashes between Uygur “separatists” and Chinese security forces. More 
than 5000 Uygurs were arrested, including intellectuals, religious leaders, 
artists, and members of underground organizations. In July, 1996, China's 
President Jiang Zemin flew to neighboring Kazakhstan to receive assur- 
ances from Kazakh authorities that support for Uygur nationalism among 
Kazakhstan's 200,000 Uygurs, some of whom are refugees from the Cul- 
tural Revolution, will not be tolerated. However, President Kakharman 
Khozhamberdi, of the Regional Uygur Association, an exile group in 
Kazakhstan, said: “We have nothing in common with the Chinese in terms 
of religion, culture, or language.”* It is this sentiment which reflects the 


“| For a eyewitness explanation of the Muslim protest, see Gladney, Musim Chinese, pp. 1- 
7. It is doubtful that copies of Rushdie’s book would have been easily available in China in 
1989. 
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EDWARD WILMOT BLYDEN AND PAN- 
AFRICANISM: THE IDEOLOGICAL ROOTS. OF 
ISLAM AND BLACK NATIONALISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mohammedanism in Africa has left the native master of himself and 
of his home; but wherever Christianity has been able to establish 
itself. . . foreigners have taken possession of the country, and, in some 
places, rule the natives with oppressive rigour. 

—Edward Wilmot Blyden 


It is impossible to understand fully the transition between the old Is- 
lam of the original African Muslim slaves and the “new African-American 
Islam” of the early twentieth century without giving some attention to 
nineteenth-century Pan-Africanism. Pan-Africanism formed the ideologi- 
cal bridge between these two phases of Islam in the United States. More- 
over, the Pan-Africanist ideas of Edward Wilmot Blyden (1832-1912) are 
the key to understanding how and why the black nationalist identity of 
twentieth-century black American Islam became linked to a racial sepa- 
ratist West African community model that was endemic to global Islam in 
the nineteenth century. Blyden, who is sometimes called the “father of 
Pan-Africanism,” used the example of Islam in West Africa as the para- 
digm for racial separatism and identity in his Pan-Africanist ideology and 
ultimately argued that Islam was preferable to Christianity as a global 
religion for blacks. These ideas were destined to have a profound impact 
on black nationalist and Islamic movements in America in the twentieth 
century as Marcus Garvey, Noble Drew Ali, and Elijah Muhammad uti- 
lized aspects of Blyden’s community model in the Universal Negro Im- 
provement Association, the Moorish Science Temple of America, and the 
Nation of Islam, respectively. 


Edward Wilmot Blyden: Islam and Pan-Africanism 


For our purposes, the significance of Edward Wilmot Blyden’s story 
began in 1850 with the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law. John Hope 
Franklin and Wilson J. Moses have noted that the Fugitive Slave Law was 
a landmark in the “history of black nationalism.” With it the South scored 
a decisive blow over antislavery, as federal agencies received “unlimited 
powers’ to apprehend runaway slaves. The most frightening aspect of 
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this law was that in its execution, free blacks were often seized as run- 
away slaves. This phenomenon inspired such panic, terror, and turmoil 
in the free black community that most African-American leaders at least 
contemplated the idea of emigration to Africa. ! 

In 1850, Edward Wilmot Blyden was a promising young West Indian 
candidate for the Presbyterian ministry who had just arrived in the United 
States to enroll in his pastor's alma mater, Rutgers Theological College. 
Being denied admission because of his race and suffering excruciating fear 
“of being seized for a slave” convinced him that he could not stay in the 
United States. In New York, he met John Pinney, Walter Lowrie, and 
William Coppinger, Presbyterian leaders of the American Colonization 
Society, an organization established in 1816 by white Americans, includ- 
ing Henry Clay, for the purpose of making an African homeland for free 
black Americans. Although their explicit rationale was humanitarian, in 
practice, white colonizationists tended not to speak out against racism and 
slavery in America, and, thus, most free black Americans viewed them 
with suspicion. Moreover, since the late eighteenth century, Christian 
missionaries saw colonization as a means of bringing “Christian civiliza- 
tion” to the “dark continent” of Africa. In this regard, the British had first 
sent Westernized blacks to establish the colony of Sierra Leone in 1787 
and the Americans had done the same in Liberia, which became indepen- 
dent in 1847. Despite the mixed motives of his white Presbyterian men- 
tors, Blyden cast his lot with the Colonization Society in order to bring 
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Christianity and civilization to the “barbarous tribes” of Africa. He ar- 
rived in Monrovia, Liberia in January 1851. 

Edward Wilmot Blyden was destined to become one of the pioneers of 
the nineteenth-century Pan-African movement. His colleagues included 
Alexander Crummell, James Theodore Holly, Martin R. Delany, Henry 
McNeal Turner, and others. These men proposed and debated different 
“back to Africa” plans to solve the problem of racism and slavery in the 
western hemisphere. Although they frequently disagreed with each other 
about emigration plans and the best way to uplift and unite people of Afri- 
can descent worldwide, their objectives were concisely summed up in the 
Constitution of the African Civilization Society in 1858. Their goal was: 


the civilization and Christianization of Africa, of the descendants of 
African ancestors in any portion of the earth, wherever dispersed. 
Also, the destruction of the African slave trade, by the introduction 
of lawful commerce and trade into Africa ... and generally, the el- 
evation of the condition of the colored population of our country, 
and of other lands.’ 


In 1857, on the eve of the Civil War, as the Supreme Court's Dred Scott 
Decision in 1857 dashed African-American hopes for a peaceful resolution 
of slavery by ruling that a slave's status could not be changed by residence 
in a free state, African-American interest in Africa increased, and Pan- 
Africanism grew, with more players using more complex strategies. Wil- 
son J. Moses has called the period from 1850 to 1925 “the Golden Age of 
Black Nationalism” because “it was the locus of the most significant black 
nationalist movements and thinkers in history.” According to him: 


[Black nationalism] attempts to unify politically all [black] peoples 
whether they are residents of African territories or descendants of 
those Africans who were dispersed by the slave trade. ... Black 
nationalism has sometimes, but not always, been concerned with the 
quest for a nation in the geographical sense. But often it has been 
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nationalism only in the sense that it seeks to unite the entire black 
racial family, assuming the entire race has a collective destiny and 
message for humanity comparable to that of a nation. For this rea- 
son it is impossible to speak of black nationalism without simulta- 
neously speaking of Pan-Africanism.* 


For our purposes, Pan-Africanism is the most important analytical 
pole of black nationalism because it transcends the apparatus of the na- 
tion state, which is a political concept, and focuses on “a movement to- 
ward economic cooperation, cultural awareness, and international political 
solidarity among people of African descent.” Throughout most of Afri- 
can-American history, the Pan-Africanist vision has opposed the political 
concept of the nation state because the former transcends the particular 
historical and political identities inherent in nationalism and envisions a 
trans-national state for black people. Perhaps Edward Wilmot Blyden's 
most significant contribution to Pan-Africanist discourse was his use of 
West African Islam as a paradigm for black cultural nationalism. Clifton 
E. Marsh has summed up the ideas and attitudes of cultural nationalism: 


Cultural nationalists feel blacks represent a distinct and separate cul- 
ture from that of the white society. It is this cultural link with other 
blacks which forms a major portion of the ideology. Glorification of 
African art, literature, philosophy and history are essential to liber- 
ate the Afro-psyche from the traditions of Western Civilization. Also, 
the assertion of a distinct lifestyle and world view in such ways as 
assuming African or Arabic names, wearing African clothes, and 
speaking African languages is essential to becoming free.’ 


With these perspectives in mind, the important questions are (1) how 
and why Edward Wilmot Blyden linked Islam to Pan-Africanism, and (2) 
how and why Pan-Africanism became the major political ideology of the 
new American Islam that arose among African-Americans in the early 
twentieth century. To answer these questions, we must analyze Blyden’s 
role as a scholar in the new field of Islamic studies, “for he created and 
transmitted a particular representation of Islam that became one of the 
focal points in the political cultural discourse noticed by American literati 
in 1869, when he published an article on the black contribution to ancient 
Egypt in 74e Methodist Quarterly Review."° However, he made his mark 


* Moses, 74e Golden Age. pp. 17, 27. Moses has noted that Howard Brotz, Theodore 
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with several articles on Christianity, Islam, and the black race which ap- 
peared in the 1870s in Aaser s Afagazine in Great Britain.” 

While European orientalists were busy creating negative and exotic 
representations of Islam “by which European culture was able to man- 
age—and even produce the Orient politically, sociologically, militarily, 
ideologically, scientifically, and imaginatively during the post-Enlighten- 
ment period,”® Blyden was doing something quite different with the reli- 
gion: he began with his positive impressions of the black Islamic 
experience.’ 

Edward Wilmot Blyden’s interest in global Islam may have been ini- 
tially sparked by some of Omar Ibn Said’s Arabic manuscripts, which were 
sent to Daniel Bliss, president of the Syrian Protestant College, by Timo- 
thy Dwight, officer of the Ethnological Society of New York, in 1863. Said’s 
manuscripts convinced Bliss and other Christian missionaries in that part 
of the world that there were significant black Muslim populations in the 
area of the African Muslim slave's homeland. Thus, a plan was initiated 
to send Arabic Bibles to Liberia. Each Bible contained a note which re- 
quested information about particular black Muslim communities in the 
interior. Edward Blyden was undoubtedly aware of this plan, because in 
1866 he spent the summer months in Syria, studying the Arabic language. 
At that time, he had already acquired a number of Arabic manuscripts 
from black Muslims in Liberia, which he brought to Syria for analysis. 

In January 1867, Blyden travelled to Vonsua, a village outside of 
Monrovia, to visit Karfae, a Mandingo Muslim cleric, who had received 
one of the Arabic Bibles from Syria and responded to the request for infor- 
mation. Karfae gave Blyden an Arabic manuscript which described the 
mosque at Mecca. He then travelled to Liberia College with a delegation 
of learned Muslim dignitaries. Later, in 1867, Blyden established the Ara- 
bic Studies Program at Liberia College to facilitate Christian missionary 
work and political contact with the black Muslim communities in the inte- 
rior of Liberia. !° 

During numerous visits to Muslim areas in Liberia and Sierra Leone in 
the 1860s and 70s, Blyden became deeply impressed by the level of learn- 
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ing among African Muslims and by Islam's ability to unify African peoples. 
Blyden interacted with Muslim scholars who could not only “reproduce 
from memory any chapter of the Koran, with its vowels, and dots and 
grammatical marks,” but also discuss the Muslim classics in Arabic. He 
admired the social and political organization of these communities, which 
he attributed to the influence of Islam, and noted with favor the synthesis 
of Islam and indigenous structures that had occurred in West and Central 
Africa over the centuries. “While [Islam] brought [Africans] a great deal 
that was absolutely new, and inspired them with spiritual feelings to which 
they had been utter strangers,” Blyden said, “it strengthened and hastened 
certain tendencies to independence and self-reliance which were already 
at work.” He continued: 


Their local institutions were not destroyed by the Arab influence in- 
troduced. They only assumed new forms, and adapted themselves 
to the new teachings. In all thriving Mohammedan communities in 
West and Central Africa, it may be noticed that the Arab superstruc- 
ture has been superimposed on a permanent indigenous substruc- 
ture; so that what really took place, when the Arab met the Negro in 
his home was a healthy amalgamation, and not an absorption or an 
undue repression. ! 


Blyden’s research had been inspired by the British Islamicist R. 
Bosworth Smith, who was fed up with Christian academics who attempted 
to “vilify and misrepresent” Islam and who offered a “sympathetic” view 
of the religion. Blyden’s extensive fieldwork, however, distinguished his 
research from that of all of his predecessors. In the final evaluation, his 
observations in the field radicalized his political perspective on Islam. 
Although he was a Presbyterian minister, his experience in West Africa 
led him to believe that what he perceived as Islam’s lack of racial preju- 
dice and doctrine of brotherhood made it a more appropriate religion for 
people of African descent than Christianity. This is a recurring theme in 
his collection of essays entitled Ciystranity, [s/am, and the Negro Face. 
In this volume, Blyden argued that Christianity, in spite of its Eastern 
origins, had become an exclusively European religion that debased Afri- 
can-Americans and taught them to deny their own racial heritage. He 
noted that Christianity “came to the Negro as a slave, or at least as a sub- 
ject in a foreign land” and that all of its images in art and literature exalted 


the physical characteristics of a foreign race... and had only a de- 


pressing influence on the Negro.... While Mohammedanism and 
learning to the Muslim Negro were coeval...the Christian Negro 
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came in contact with mental and physical proscription and the reli- 
gion of Christ, contemporaneously.” 


Although much of Blyden’s work was tinged with a subtle Christian 
missionary agenda and a blatant disrespect for African traditional religions, 
the implication was not only that Islam might be a preferable religion for 
African-Americans, but also a focal point for an internationalist perspec- 
tive that would lead them to think of themselves as existing, in concert 
with Africans and the darker races of the world, over and against white 
Europeans and Americans. This Pan-African internationalist perspective 
was very important because African-American Muslims in the twentieth 
century would use it to globalize their religious/political discourse. From 
Blyden's work we can see that the new American Islam’s predominant 
political discourse—Pan-Africanism—was not only a product of America, 
but also an international phenomenon based on global connections.- Al- 
though he did not look deeply enough into Islamic affairs in Africa to 
notice the subtle latent racial and color distinctions and prejudices that 
existed among Muslims, he understood correctly that Islam was the only 
major world religion in which black people had historically been able to 
maintain social, cultural, political, and economic autonomy. Blyden and 
other black leaders observed positive racial, cultural, and political efforts 
at separation among West African Muslims and used these efforts in their 
Pan-Africanist discourses as a paradigm for black community development. 
The important point for us is that this black community model that was 
later utilized by black leaders of the new American Islamic movements in 
the early twentieth century was an international Islamic paradigm, based 
on historic patterns of racial interaction among Muslims in West Africa 
and not on a parochial black nationalism in the United States. 

Mudimbe has aptly characterized Edward Wilmot Blyden’s Pan- 
Africanist discourse as “a sort of prophetism,” in which the latter be- 
lieved that the most compelling aspects of Islam and Christianity would 
eventually interface to create a new vision of religion for people of Afri- 
can descent: 


Where the light from the Cross ceases to stream upon the gloom, 
there the beams of the Crescent will give illumination; and, as the 
glorious orb of Christianity rises, the twilight of Islam will be lost in 
the greater light of the Sun of Righteousness. Then Isaac and Ish- 
mael will be united. !3 


i2 Ibid 
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The emigration of selected African-Americans and West Indians back 
to Africa-was central to Blyden’s prophetic vision of the redemption of 
Africa and the black race. In his own words, he envisioned “Ethiopia 
stretching out her hands unto God; or Africa's service to the world.” 
Blyden’s “interpretation of religions and political nationalisms” under the 
rubric of “Ethiopian mysticism” was typical of the understanding of his- 
tory in “The Golden Age of Black Nationalism.” Wilson J. Moses has noted 
that often the black nationalist “view of history is mystical, based on the 
prophesy that ‘Ethiopia shall soon stretch forth her hands unto God, that 
Africa's redemption will be accompanied by a decline of the West; that 
God will make a new covenant with black people.” Aspects of this “mys- 
tical” view of history are important because they were appropriated by 
the African-American formulators of the new American Islam in the early 
twentieth century. !* 

Edward Wilmot Blyden was a complicated man. Although he laid the 
intellectual groundwork for what was to become Islam's great emotional 
appeal for African-Americans in the twentieth century, some of his politi- 
cal activities and intellectual sources undercut the prophetic nature of some 
of his ideas. Like Henry Highland Garnet, Martin R. Delany, and Alex- 
ander Crummell, Blyden was a Christian civilizationist who despised 
Christianity’s political and racial agenda. He did believe, however, that 
Christianized blacks in the Western hemisphere were culturally superior 
to Africans, and that the former had a divine mission to “lift the veil of 
darkness” and bring “modern civilization” to Africa. Thus, when the Eu- 
ropean “scramble for Africa” began with the Berlin conference in 1885, 
Blyden was in favor of “European imperialism in Africa,” and had already 
launched a campaign to bring British rule to West Africa. When the Brit- 
ish occupied Egypt in 1882, he was hopeful that they would put an end to 
the Arab slave trade in blacks from Egypt and the Sudan to the Middle 
East. For Blyden, European rule in Africa was a “necessary evil” which 
would bring modernity to Africans and Muslims. ! 

The emphasis on African civilization in Blyden’s Pan-Africanist dis- 
course originated from European sources of “romantic racialism” and na- 
tionalism. Moses has emphasized the conservative nature of 
nineteenth-century black nationalism in the context of its elitist and 
civilizationist attitudes. According to him, 


civilization as developed in the writings of such social thinkers as 
Guizot and Gobineau, came to imply the concept of progress. The 
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idea was European not African. . . ,Westernized Africans were ex- 
quisitely conscious of the differences between African societies and 
the self confident, civilized Anglo-Saxon culture. Thus, did they be- 
gin to advocate African civilization, which embodied a sense of obli- 
gation to aid in the uplifting of the continent and its “backward 
peoples” as an initial step in the elevation of black people everywhere. 


Moreover, Pan-Africanists such as Edward Wilmot Blyden viewed the sup- 
posed “lack of civilization” in Africa as one of the causes of African sla- 
very in the Western hemisphere and saw the redemption of the black race 
in the destruction of the connection between “slavery and the blackness.” 
He believed that this would be a result of African civilization. !® 

Blyden envisioned the establishment of African civilization through 
the unification of the black race. Implicit here was his understanding of 
races as “organic types of beings,” each endowed with a specific type of 
personality and divine mission. He echoed Gobineau’s idea of the black 
race as “sensual, emotional, and feminine,” as opposed to the hardy, ag- 
gressive and “masculine” Anglo-Saxons. Blyden was also clearly in line 
with nineteenth-century German nationalist theorists such as Herder, 
Schleiermacher, von Treitschke, and Hegel, who argued for organic racial 
unity based on “the divine plan in history.” In Blyden’s case, these ideas 
led to the belief in black genetic racial purity—a form of racial supremacy 
that was acted out in his vicious opposition to the mulatto elite in Liberia. !” 

Blyden’'s views on “Black personality” and racial purity had ramifica- 
tions for the new American Islam in the early twentieth century. When 
European racial ideas were linked to the paradigm of racial separatism 
that Blyden appropriated from Islam in West Africa, the result was an 
extremely potent model for Pan-African racial separatism and supremacy 
that was later adopted and expanded by the leaders of the Universal Ne- 
gro Improvement Association, the Nation of Islam, and other black Ameri- 
can Muslim groups. Thus, in Blyden’s Pan-Africanist discourse, we can 
trace the origins of racial supremacist ideas in twentieth-century black 
American Islam. 

Edward Wilmot Blyden can be criticized for his lack of critical atten- 
tion to one of the sources of West African Islam that he so admired in 
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Liberia and Sierra Leone. In the nineteenth century, Islam spread in much 
of West and Central Africa by means of a series of /“4@c/s that pitted a 
“militant, universalist Islam” against African traditional religions and mixed 
Islam. In the nineteenth century, Islam was spread by means of the sword 
and was intent on stamping out local interpretations of faith, in contrast to 
the medieval period in which it had spread peacefully and had accommo- 
dated itself to traditional West African customs. These 2a@as“were [an] 
intellectual as well as a military movement,” for in their wake, literacy in 
Arabic and West African languages increased scholarly activity, Sufism 
(Islamic mysticism) advanced and new towns were established. Although 
these militant ““47c/s resulted in some positive economic, political, and 
cultural changes in West Africa, they tended to denigrate African tradi- 
tional practices. In this respect, the Islamic “4¢ds were in line with 
Blyden’s negative views of African traditional customs. ?8 

The most negative consequence of these 44gds is that they acceler- 
ated the Islamic slave trade among African peoples. Mudimbe has rightly 
criticized Blyden for his ignorance on this matter: 


The historical facts badly contradict Blyden’s belief in the posi- 
tive capabilities of Islam. Throughout the nineteenth century in Cen- 
tral Africa, Islamic factions represented an objective evil and practiced 
a shameful slave-trade. And here, again, we face an unbelievable 
inconsistency in Blyden’s thought: his naive admiration for Islam led 
him to accept the enslavement of non-Muslim peoples!}9 


Although Blyden did speak about the evils of the Muslim slave trade 
on at least one occasion, on several occasions he rationalized both the 
Muslim and the Atlantic slave trades as civilizing institutions for blacks. 
Moreover, if we believe that Blyden saw evidence of the Muslim slave 
trade in his frequent contacts with West African Muslim communities, it 
is all the more striking that there was no sustained critique of Islam in his 
writings. How can this critical void be explained? Edward Wilmot Blyden, 
like several other nineteenth-century Pan-Africanists, was so anxious to 
find a monotheistic alternative to the racism of Christianity that he was 
willing to forgive the racism of Islam in its slave trade. At least, he rea- 
soned, it had not destroyed African identities and self-determination. In 
Blyden’s Pan-Africanist discourse, the black Muslim community model 
was the global trade-off for the racism and slavery of Islam. 


i8 Mervyn Hiskett, Ze Development of Islam in West Africa, (New York: Langman, 1984), 
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Conclusion: Did Blyden Convert to Islam? 


A final question with regard to Edward Wilmot Blyden remains unre- 
solved. Did he convert to Islam? Hollis R. Lynch believed that Blyden 
“never formally became a Muslim,” although he was sympathetic to Is- 
lam, while Mudimbe wrote that “spiritually and politically, Blyden was, 
at least from 1900 on, a Muslim.” The evidence corroborates Mudimbe’s 
assessment of Blyden, with a few modifications. In Blyden’s correspon- 
dence from 1870 to 1910, Islam was the most persistent theme. The initial 
purpose of his extensive interaction with West African Muslim communi- 
ties during this period was to use the Arabic language to train Christian 
missionaries and to establish an independent African Christian Church, 
based partly on the conversion of Muslims. However, his correspondence 
demonstrates that the West African Muslims had a more profound impact 
on Blyden’s religious consciousness than he had on theirs.” 

From 1871 to 1873, Blyden worked for the Church Missionary Society 
as an instructor in Arabic at Fourah Bay College in Sierra Leone. The 
evidence indicates that his conversion to Islam may have begun as early 
as 1871, for in that year he wrote, “I am in daily intercourse with the 
Mohammedans with whom I sometimes read the Arabic scriptures.” More- 
over, in September of that year, Blyden was visited in Freetown by a del- 
egation of leading Muslims from “Fulah town.” His account of that meeting 
indicates that the Muslims perceived him, and that he presented himself 
as, a propagator of Islam as well as Christianity: 


They began their interview by offering a prayer for my long life, 
prosperity and usefulness in Sierra Leone. Then each of the men 
pronounced a series of blessings upon me in Arabic ending with 
bibarakat al-nabi (with the blessing of the Prophet). I then informed 
them of my object in coming to live in Sierra Leone, that my desire 
and the desire of all good men was that the word of God-His truth- 
should spread over all Africa-that good men in England had sent me 
to reside in Sierra Leone that I may teach the Arabic language to 
young men who are to be the future teachers and missionaries, that 
they may be able to understand the Moslem ulemas and carry the 
word of God to Futah, Jenne, Timbuctu in the Arabic language—the 
loghat-es-sherifat. That I hoped, by and by, to be able to go out 
myself and establish schools in the large Mohammedan towns in the 
interior. I then quoted several passages from the Koran showing the 
testimony which their own books bear to the divine origin of the 
Christian Scriptures. I further told them that all truth came from 
God, who is the fountain of truth, and that, whatever is true in their 
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Koran good and wise men would not ignore, and that whatever supe- 
riority they enjoyed over their pagan brethren was due entirely to 
whatever of truth was in their book.*! 


Although Blyden gave each of these Muslims an Arabic Bible during 
this meeting, they gave him two Muslim names, which he accepted. In- 
deed, these names signified a change in his religious status in the Muslim 
community, for the Muslims viewed him as a special spiritual person: 


The oldest man retaining his seat and holding in his hands his 
rosary, spoke up for the rest. He said that of all the missionaries, 
they had seen here, they had never seen one like me, and that they 
believe God had sent me to this colony-that the feelings of welcome 
which they had come to express were shared by all the people of 
their town, young and old: that they were poor, they had no money 
to give me, but in carrying out my work they would give me every 
possible assistance, that they would do whatever I said, and I must 
do what they advise. They said that they looked upon me as chosen 
of God and they would call me Mukhiar_the chosen one. The name 
given to me by the Mohammedans in the interior is 44¢-a/Aerim.™ 


Did Blyden have a dual religious identity? There is no definite an- 
swer. The above evidence, however, makes a fairly strong case for this 
possibility. In light of the long history of mixed Islam (Islam and African 
traditional religion) in West Africa, a dual Islamic/Christian religious iden- 
tity would not have been structurally unusual there. Also, if Blyden did 
begin his conversion to Islam as early as 1871, this would explain his reti- 
cence to criticize the religion for its racism in his early writings. 

If Edward Wilmot Blyden did convert to Islam, why didn’t he make 
his conversion public knowledge in Western circles? A large part of 
Blyden’s income was derived from Christian sources. If he did convert to 
Islam, he could only have been open about his religious status in Muslim 
circles. His conversion would not have been acceptable to the various 
missionary boards or to the literary circles on which his professional repu- 
tation and income depended. Indeed, after the initial publication of his 
essay “Mohammedanism and the Negro Race” in 1875, John C. Lowrie, a 
member of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, expressed his res- 
ervations about Blyden’s religious motives. In a letter that may have been 
a cover-up, Blyden responded: 


4! Lynch, Selected Letters, p. 82, “Blyden to the Rev. Henry Van,” October 11, 1871, pp. 94- 
5; Blyden to the Rev. Henry Van, September 6, 1871, pp. 88-9. 
2 Ibid 
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I beg to assure you that there are no grounds for the apprehen- 
sions you entertain with regard to my position in Mohammedanism. 
The religious papers, I notice, no doubt suppressed at the quarter 
from which the article proceeded, have misunderstood its tendency 
or aim and exaggerated its tone, and some of them have uttered 
judgement without having ever seen the article, gathering the views 
at second hand. ? 


By 1886, there is evidence that Blyden had definitely moved spiritu- 
ally away from Christianity and closer to Islam. In that year, he resigned 
from his clerical office in the Presbyterian Church and began to call him- 
self a “minister of truth—not confined to places or offices.” Around this 
time, Blyden became a fan of Samadu, a young Muslim /4¢a%s¢from Konyan 
who for a short time established an Islamic theocracy in parts of Liberia 
and Sierra Leone and successfully challenged the French in western Sudan. 
The respect that Blyden received from this Muslim military leader indi- 
cates that politically he had also moved closer to the Muslim community. 
He wrote: 


I was visited yesterday by a messenger from the detachment of 
Samadu's troops near Sierra Leone. He came to express on behalf of 
the General Commander thanks for a Bible which I sent to Samadu 
and an Arabic note, and to invite me to visit the army at Samaya and 
to go and see Samadu. He assured me that my name is well and 
favorably known all through the interior tribes in town—Mandingo, 
Foulah, Seracoulee, Yoruba, etc.—have called upon me to beg me to 
remain permanently in Sierra Leone as their exponent to the Gov- 
ernment. But my heart is in Liberia. The messenger from Samadu’s 
army who came to see me yesterday says he was brought up near 
Musardu where I am well known.” . 


By 1888, Edward Wilmot Blyden’s dual religious identity was very 
clear, as he became an open advocate for Muslim interests in West Africa 
and his adoption of Muslim names continued. In January, 1889, he wrote 
to John Miller, a Princeton theologian, to propose a plan for a Muslim 
“literary centre” and mosque on “five hundred acres of land” in the hinter- 
land of Sierra Leone. Blyden envisioned this as the Muslim “college cor- 
responding to educational work at Princeton.” He continued, 


The Mohammedans would not only be drawn to this place, but 
would assist us in pushing the work further out until we reach the 
highlands of Manding. I have travelled among them extensively in 


73 “Blyden to the Rev. John C. Lowrie,” May 9, 1876 in Lynch, Se/ected Letters, pp. 202-7. 
“4 Ibid, p. 331; “Blyden to William Coppinger,” October 2, 1885; Æi., pp. 346-9. 
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the interim, and from Sego on the Niger to Sierra Leone and Monrovia 
my name is known among them as “Tibabu More”— the Christian 
Muslim. 


Around this time, Blyden’s ideas came directly to America as he was spon 
sored by black church groups to give lectures in Chicago and the South in 
the 1890s.2° 

In 1901, Blyden resigned his professorship in Arabic at Liberia College 
because of his attachment to Islam and his support for polygamy. In his 
final years, his advocacy for Islam was unrelenting—he was “Director of 
Mohammedan Education” in Sierra Leone from 1901 to 1906. During those 
years, he~clearly preferred to be in the company of Muslims. He wrote: 
“It is with the Mohammedans and those who are least affected by the 
fringe of European civilization that I prefer to associate.” At Blyden’s 
funeral, in 1912, Muslims carried his coffin to the cemetery. Finally, the 
evidence is strong that he assumed a Muslim identity in West Africa. 
Whether he officially converted to Islam or not, however, his use of the 
religion in the construction of a black political and cultural identity consti- 
tuted a new strand in the racial discourse of the nineteenth century and 
foreshadowed similar developments among African- American Muslims 
in the early twentieth century. Because of Edward Wilmot Blyden, Pan- 
Africanism—the cultural pole of black nationalism—became 
paradigmatically linked to the black cultures and politics of global Islam. “© 
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25 “Blyden to the Rev. John Miller,” December 6, 1888; /2/a, pp. 399-401; Moses N. Moore, 
“Edward Blyden and the Presbyterian Mission in Liberia,” (zon Seminary Quarterly Review 
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It is a banal but nonetheless important fact that in a liberal democ- 
racy the mass media are an indispensable source of information about 
the contemporary world, information that is necessary to the formation 
of responsible political opinion. The liberal intelligentsia is supposed to 
be an integral part of this process—reflecting on, analyzing, and explain- 
ing the wider implications of this information. Yet too often it fails in 
this task, content to support and be supported by the dominant discourse 
of the media. 

For some years now the Western media have been reporting on events 
of violence whose perpetrators identify themselves as members of reli- 
giously-inspired movements: in the West Bank and Gaza, Jewish zealots 
attack and kill Palestinians; in Egypt, Muslim zealots murder policemen, 
Copts and other civilians; in Algeria, the scale of terror directed by the 
Islamic Salvation Front at overthrowing the present unconstitutional re- 
gime escalates to unmanageable proportions; in India, the Hindu national- 
ist movement targets Muslims, foments riots, threatens to take over state 
power, and upper-caste Hindus burn transgressive outcastes alive; in Iran 
a despotic Islamic government persecutes religious minorities and homo- 
sexuals; in the US, “pro-life” Catholics and Protestants threaten abortion 
doctors with death. All of this is part of what one academic has called “the 
revenge of God” against the secular Enlightenment. 

These and similar developments have been endlessly commented on, 
in the media and in academic publications. Are they all so many symp- 
toms of the rejection of modernity? Or are they desperate expressions of 
modern aspirations that have been too long frustrated? Analyses and ex- 
planations abound. But interest in these events in the Western media and 
among the Western intelligentsia is notably uneven. Thus on the whole 
“Islam” tends to be regarded as a greater moral and political affront to 
modernity than other religious traditions. The violent activities of Islamic 
militants (“fundamentalists”) are often identified with the essence of an 
entire historical tradition. Even when there is no direct violence, Islam 
appears as the bearer of a frightening tradition that calls insistently for the 


* Nexus (in Dutch), (December, 1994). 
1 Giles Kepel, 74e Revenge of God: The Resurgence of Islam, Christianity and Judaism in 
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joining together of politics and religion. It threatens thereby to undermine 
the very foundation of modern values that are said to be exemplified in 
Europe and North America. 

The uneven focus on events of religious violence lends credibility to 
the perception that Islam is a major threat to the West. The names of 
authors who have dealt recently with this topic are legion. But prominent 
among them is the Harvard political scientist Samuel Huntington. In a 
much discussed article published in the influential U.S. periodical /ar- 
eign Affairs, he argues at length that “a central focus of conflict for the 
immediate future will be between the West and several Islamic-Confu- 
cian states.”* The historian of modern Egypt P.J. Vatikiotis has no diffi- 
culty in assuming that Islamic conflict with the West means Islamic hostility 
to the entire world, since the West is the world: “the present wave of 
Islamic resurgence,” he tells his readers, “is not merely intensely hostile 
to the rest of the world, but also preaches violent combat against it (or at 
least against those it considers its leaders), including the promotion, spon- 
soring, and organization of acts of terrorism.”* The orientalist Bernard Lewis 
uncovers a frightening international conspiracy. Referring to the govern- 
ments of Muslim countries, he asserts that “They have built up an elabo- 
rate apparatus of international consultation and, on many issues, 
cooperation; they hold regular high-level conferences, and despite differ- 
ences of structure, ideology, and policy, they have achieved a significant 
measure of agreement and common action. In this ze /s/zmc peoples are 
in sharp contrast with those who profess other religions.”* Jews and Catho- 
lics, Lewis would have us believe, have no organizations for international 
consultation or cooperation! 

Certainly such irresponsible views are not universal among Western 
“experts on Islam.” Many have, quite sensibly, rejected the underlying 
assumption—including John Esposito.° In a later number of /oreign AF 
fairs, the question is debated by Leon Hadar (who argues effectively that 
there is no real threat) and Judith Miller (who maintains that there is). 
However, more important than the arguments and evidence mobilized in 
this debate—which is being constantly replicated in Western publications 
and the media—is the fact that regardless of the position taken by indi- 
viduals in the debate the questions which underlie it remain urgent: “Is 
the Islamic revival really dangerous? If so, what exactly does it threaten?” 
Those for whom the answer to the first question is in the affirmative refer 


2 S. Huntington, “The Clash of Civilizations,” aren Affairs, vol. 72, no. 3 (1993): p. 48. 

3 “Islam on the Move? The Will to Power,” Avcounter, (November, 1989): p. 49. 

4 B. Lewis, 7Ze Political! Language of Islam, (Chicago: 1988), p. 3; emphasis added. 

5 John Esposito, Zhe /s/amuc Threat: Myth or Reality? (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1992). 
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sometimes to “Western interests” and sometimes to Modern Values—and 
assume an easy connection between the two. 

Thus Western public opinion is more alarmed about violent and au- 
thoritarian tendencies that appear to be generated by “Islam” than by those 
attributable to other religions. One may note in passing a vicious circle in 
which the more the media focus on incidents and developments that can 
be assigned to “Islam,” the more disproportionate that alarm becomes. 

But there is another interesting selectivity: Western media are far more 
interested in threats to literary writers than in the cruelties perpetrated 
against other human beings. 

It should come as no surprise that worldwide publicity is given to the 
death threats made by Muslim zealots against the British Salman Rushdie, 
and against the Bangladeshi novelist Nasreen Taslima. (Perhaps it is un- 
derstandable that Taslima, being a less accomplished author, should find 
her case less widely publicized than that of Rushdie. Besides, she writes 
not in English but in an Asian tongue. ) It is, nevertheless, worth reflecting 
on why far less interest is taken by the Western media in the torture and 
killing of non-literary individuals by governments (for example, political 
prisoners in Egypt,° Palestinians in Israel,’ Kashmiris in India®). Is it be- 
cause the Western liberal middle classes regard the lives of literary figures 
to be more valuable than those of other mere mortals? Or is it, as some 
claim, because in threatening them principles are involved that affect the 
fundamental constitution of modern liberal society? When, over the last 
four years, I have pointed out this unevenness of moral concern to my 
liberal friends, they have often responded by claiming that in attacking 
authors the zealots of Islam are attacking Freedom of Speech, and in seek- 
ing to murder critics of religion they are trying to kill the liberties on which 
Modern Society itself is built. But if that is thought to be an adequate expla- 
nation of their unequal emotional responses to human outrage, one may be 
led to the following disquieting thought: some of our secular liberals are 
more easily moved by what they see as a7 afront fo transcendent sacred 
principles (like other religious zealots) than by actual instances of gross 


6€ See the account of continuing practice of large-scale detention of civilians and torture by 
the Egyptian security forces as reported in Auman Rights Abuses Mount in 1993 US 
Policymakers Should Hold President Mubarak Accountable, (New York: Human Rights Watch 
Publications, 1993). 

7 See A License to Kill: Israeli Undercover Operations Against “Wanted” and Masked 
Palestinians, (New York: Human Rights Watch Publications, 1993) which recounts the activities 
of official Israeli units disguised as Palestinians: especially the killing of Palestinian youths who 
are neither “wanted” nor carrying firearms, and who are shot when they are posing no immediate 
danger to the lives of others. 

§ Human Rights Watch documents rape, torture, arson, and summary executions of civilians 
by the Indian security forces in Kashmir. See, The Human Rights Crisis in Kashmir: A Pattern 
of Impunity (New York: Human Rights Publications, 1994). 
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cruelty to particular human beings. The “principles” are, so it appears, 
highly emotive symbols of the personal identity of liberals. 

This becomes more evident when we examine the remarkable lack of 
interest, among most “public intellectuals” in Europe and North America, 
in the recent case of the Egyptian defence lawyer, Madani. According to 
an international report, ‘Abdel Harith al-Madani, the defence lawyer of 
certain outlawed groups for whom he was apparently trying to mediate 
with the government, was arrested and severely tortured to death in po- 
lice custody.? This case of torture and murder (only one of a very large 
and growing number in Egypt today) has of course been denied by the 
State authorities, but they nevertheless refuse to allow an independent 
autopsy. Now one might suppose that public intellectuals in Western coun- 
tries concerned to defend modern secular liberties would create a public 
outcry—if not quite as passionate as in the Rushdie case (he was, we will 
be reminded, A Famous Author) then at least.one as loud as the one being 
heard over Taslima. For not only is this simply a case of a real murder 
under torture (as opposed to mere death threats). It is also a case where 
fundamental modern liberties—freedom from torture, and the right to le- 
gal representation without intimidation—are directly attacked by a gov- 
ernment. Yet this case (and several others) is not even noticed by the 
literary intelligentsia in the West, nor pursued by those who have access 
to its media, in its human specificity. This is because—so I would sug- 
gest—it cannot be construed as an attack on the sacred symbols defining 
the collective identity of a literary intelligentsia that regards itself as the 
guardian of the secular, modern state. 

If “Islam” abroad is represented as a threat to secular liberal symbols, 
then Muslims living in the West must at the very least be regarded with 
suspicion. Media representations, selective and ideologically organized, 
focus on threats at home and threats “out there,” and often work in tan- 
dem with certain fears of the liberal intelligentsia who see the “Islamic- 
Arab world” as pushing its foreign religious identity 27/o Europe through 
migration. !° In this there is a convergence with the opportunistic designs 
of politicians, as in the recent harassment of North African immigrants in 


9 The Lawyers Committee far Human Hights Delegation to Cairo, Egypt May 24-27, 1994 
Finds Unanswered Questions in Events Surrounding the Death of Lawyer Abdel Harith 
Madan (New York: Human Rights Publications, 1994). 

10 *In principle, there is scope for growing co-operation between Western Europe, with its 
stagnant and aging population, and the Maghreb, with its growing and increasingly young one. 
Within twenty years the combined populations of Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia could be twice 
as big as France's: the knocking at Europe's door will grow louder. But 1.5m North Africans 
already live in France, and one consequence is that racial tensions run high. What if Western 
Europe turns in future to new sources of labor, such as fellow Christians from the newly 
accessible countries of Eastern Europe, rather than to the Muslim south?” “The Arab World: A 
Survey,” 7#e Scananzist (May 12, 1990): p. 9. 
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France authorized by Interior Minister Charles Pasqua. Of course, when 
such harassment appears to the liberal conscience to go too far, the same 
press that contributes to the representation of an aggressive and intolerant 
Islam comes forward to defend victimized Muslims. 

For example: in a single issue of 74e Guardian Week/y (August 14 
1994) the six items on “Islam” were headlined as follows: “France rounds 
up Algerian extremists,” “Christians in Iran face attack,” “Malaysia out- 
laws Sufis,” “Tunisia stifles Islamist threat,” “Nasreen fatwa hides Bangla- 
desh paradox,” “France stands firm on Algeria.” All the items thus heralded 
alarming news about Muslims, and there was no item about Muslims that 
wasn't negative. Yet a week later the same paper carried a worried article 
headed “Expulsion fever grips France” detailing gross police injustices 
against Algerian immigrants, and a thoughtful editorial warning that “France 
is tilting at windmills if it believes that an Algerian army-backed regime 
can still be saved by cash from the country’s creditors, or that it would 
help to outlaw the Islamic Salvation Front—FJS—throughout Europe and 
America. ... President Mitterand and his then still socialist government 
lost their way in Algeria when they decided to back the annulment of the 
1992 elections.” At the time, however, most of the Western press, whether 
liberal or not, supported that annulment too. 

I should state clearly at this point that in my view Muslims who de- 
mand the death or other punishment of Taslima and Rushdie cannot un- 
der any circumstances be excused, let alone supported. However, I distance 
myself from aspects of the dominant discourse in which these affairs are 
being characterized and presented in the media. It is necessary to say this 
because the public debate in the West is generally articulated in terms of 
simple alternatives—one either stands unconditionally with Rushdie (and 
now also Taslima) or one excuses the zealots. I have no hesitation in con- 
demning the death threats, but I also question the Western liberal dis- 
course that informs the public about such matters. In particular I question 
(a) its assumption that “religion” is the major threat to the principles of 
tolerance and democracy; (b) its part in constructing “an Islamic enemy’; 
(c) its privileging of the fate of literary authors as against other victims of 
cruelty; (d) its sacralization of the principle of Freedom of Speech. In brief, 
I question the assumption that the people who attack these literary au- 
thors are part of the larger forces that threaten Modernity itself. 


I 


Is “religion” integral to these disruptive forces? It can hardly be de- 
nied that the great acts of human cruelty and destruction in the twentieth 
century have been carried out by secular governments (Nazi Germany, 
Stalinist Russia, Mao’s China, etc.) not religious ones. In the U.S, which is 
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a model of liberal-democratic government and of the constitutional sepa- 
ration of Church and state, we have witnessed until very recently the 
intolerance of McCarthyism, anti-Semitism, and legal apartheid between 
whites and blacks; today we have the pervasive miseries of entrenched 
racism and massive poverty. In Israel, bastion of democracy in the Middle 
East, systematic racism against Palestinians remains institutionalized. None 
of these well-known facts entails the superior virtue of “religious” states, 
of course. I cite them here only to challenge the easy secularist connec- 
tion between intolerance and “religion.” There is more to be feared, I sug- 
gest, from some of the trends generated by secular modernity: the 
sovereignty of nation state, non-European countries flooded with weap- 
ons manufactured and sold by the West, worldwide pollution and depre- 
dation of the natural environment, the development and application of 
sophisticated technologies of social control, a global economy of unbounded 
consumption whose movements are poorly understood, etc. I stress that I 
am not presenting an apocalyptic scenario, nor denouncing “Modernity.” 
With all its problems this is the only world we have, and we must try to 
live in it as best we can. I say merely that in identifying “religion” as the 
real threat to tolerance and sanity we allow ourselves an easy escape from 
the massive problems that confront the modern world. 

If religion is often thought of as a major danger, “Islam” is often rep- 
resented as a uniquely intractable instance of active religion in the mod- 
ern world. In the modern world “religion” has—or at any rate, we believe 
that it should have—its proper appointed place. Islam, presented as a 
“religious civilization,” is a construct not only of the media but also of 
intellectual discourse. That is the discourse in which the rich and diverse 
history of Muslim societies across three continents and one-and-a-half 
millennia is reduced to the essential principles of a distinctive “religious 
civilization.” 

Such essentialist characterizations of “Islamic civilization” are carried 
out sometimes sympathetically and sometimes with hostile intent, but in 
either case they prompt people to explain the many authoritarian or vio- 
lent trends in Muslim countries in terms of an essential “Islam.” There are 
several objections to such an explanatory procedure, but I shall confine 
myself here to the most obvious: No liberal in the West would suggest 
that the Gush Emunim in Israel] represent the essence of Judaism, or that 
the assassination of abortion doctors in the U.S. by pro-Life activists rep- 
resents the essence of Christianity. Liberal scholars today would rightly 
object to the suggestion that the powerful authoritarian campaign. through- 
out India for Hindutva (which some observers have likened to Nazism)! 


41 Sumit Sarkar, “The Fascism of the Sangh Parivar,” Acozomyc and Political Weekly (January 
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expresses the essence of “Hinduism”; yet Western writers continue to iden- 
tify an essential “authoritarianism” in Muslim countries and attribute it to 
Islam’s monotheistic beliefs. 

The Western intellectual discourse on “Islamic civilization” goes back 
at least to the first half of the nineteenth century, but in our own day 
scholars (von Grunebaum, Gibb, Watt, Lewis, Crone and Cook, Geertz, 
Gellner, and many others) have continued to reproduce it. This discourse 
is not invariably hostile, but it does make it possible to represent the 
contemporaty Islamic revival as the outcome of a civilizational essence 
reacting violently in self-defence against the challenge of Modernity. I 
contend that the very idea of “civilization” —a nineteenth-century inven- 
tion—is not helpful for thinking constructively about the cultural and 
political problems of our time. On the other hand “tradition” —often falsely 
opposed to “modernity” and “reason” since the Enlightenment—is a far 
more promising concept. 


III 


Islam is a major tradition in countries where Muslims live. It is not 
the only tradition, of course, but one that still constitutes a significant 
part of the lives of most Muslims. Because Muslim societies are in crisis, 
Islamic tradition is in crisis too. It has to be defended, argued through, 
and reconstructed if it is to be viable. I refer here not simply to intellec- 
tual traditions, to philosophy, theology, history, etc., which (so we are 
continually told by critics of Islam) are in a state of decay. I am thinking 
in the first place of ways of living that are articulated, in diverse condi- 
tions, by Islamic tradition. But in order to be viable we should not take it 
for granted that that tradition needs to be remade in the image of liberal 
Protestant Christianity. 

People are now increasingly conscious of living in a single interdepen- 
dent world, but Muslim societies have always been variously conscious of 
their dependence on other civilizations, especially on the Hellenic and 
Persian worlds and on Indian, Chinese, and African societies. Muslim 
empires in the past (contrary to what has been alleged about Islamic intol- 
erance) were more tolerant of a diversity of religions and cultures than 
Europe was. Hence, even Europe may have something to learn from that 
history of comparative tolerance. Western scholars who concede this his- 
tory sometimes insist that non-Muslims lived under Muslim rule as “sec- 
ond-class citizens.” Such expressions seem to me entirely anachronistic 
because no one in those hierarchical empires was “a citizen,” and the mass 
of Muslim subjects can not in any meaningful sense be regarded as part of 
“the ruling class.” Besides, Muslim rulers often employed Christians, Jews, 
and Hindus in positions of power and trust—who therefore had authority 
over Muslims. In saying this I do not intend to imply that Muslim rulers 
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and populations were never bigoted and never persecuted non-Muslims. 
The social and moral assumptions around which such empires and king- 
doms were constructed are, of course, no longer viable, but they did em- 
body certain principles of toleration that were absent not only in Latin 
Christendom, but in post-Enlightenment European states too. They did 
not require everyone (whether Muslim or not) to live according to a single 
set of “self-evident truths.” 

What I wish to emphasize here is that the zealotry so characteristic of 
many Islamic political movements in recent times is a product not of the 
mainstream historical tradition of Islam. It is the product of modern poli- 
tics and the zwodernizingstate. Many academic commentators have pointed 
to the modern ideologies and organizations characteristic of contempo- 
rary Islamicists. Such analyses are nearly always conducted to demon- 
strate the speciousness of the claim to authenticity made by these 
movements. By asserting that there is a sharp split between “traditional 
Islam” and “modern developments” these analysts imply that authentic 
(“traditional”) Islamic tradition cannot become genuinely modern. 

I believe that these commentators are mistaken in making this sharp 
opposition. But more important, they rarely go on to ask themselves what 
their conclusion indicates about modern historiography and the modern- 
izing state. They fail to note that it is the unprecedented ambition of the 
latter, its project of transforming the totality of society and subjectivity in 
the direction of continuous productive progress, that creates a space for a 
correspondingly ambitious Islamicist politics. Islamic history had no such 
space. That space, with its totalitarian potentialities, belongs entirely to 
Western modernity. 

Indeed, there was no such thing as a state 77 ‘Le modern sense in 
Islamic history—or, for that matter in pre-modern European history. There 
were princes, of course, and dynasties (the modern Arabic word for “state,” 
dawah, is an extension of the classical Arabic word for “dynasty”), who 
headed centralized institutions for securing law and order, extracting tax, 
etc. But there was no sé7/e in the modern sense of a sovereign structure 
that stands apart from both governors and governed, which it is the 
government's duty to maintain, and which articulates, through the terri- 
tory it controls, the entirety of socvery. 

Western orientalists, as well as Muslims who call for the establish- 
ment of an Islamic state, have taken for granted that the rise of Islam in 
the seventh century saw the establishment of a theocratic state in Arabia, 
one in which religion and politics were indissolubly fused together. For 
Islamicists and orientalists later Muslim history is seen as a falling away 
from that model, a process in which a separation occurred between reli- 
gious and political institutions. For Islamicists this separation constitutes 
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the betrayal of a sacred ideal that Muslims are required as believers to 
restore; for orientalists the lingering connection defines a schizophrenic 
compromise that has always prevented a progressive reform of Islam. 
(These 2o/tca/ histories, incidentally, should not be confused with the 
belief held by pietists that successive generations after the Prophet de- 
clined in virtue.) 

But contemporary Muslim scholars are beginning to ask whether it is 
right to represent Islamic history in these terms at all. That representa- 
tion, it may be argued, is the product of a nineteenth-century European 
historiography in which the modern categories of “religion” and “state” 
are used anachronistically. After all, the Prophet Muhammad did not seek 
divine authority for all his political actions, and it is known that his fol- 
lowers often argued with him without being branded apostates. He had to 
rely on personal loyalty and on persuasion to keep his followers because 
he possessed no coercive state institutions. Indeed, it was the Prophet's 
immediate political successor, Abu Bakr, who first undertook military ac- 
tion against fellow Muslims throughout the Arabian peninsula designed to 
subordinate them by force to centralized political authority. It was he who 
introduced the argument that obedience to an Islamic prince was a neces- 
sary part of being Muslim. 

However, I stress that even the principle of subordination to an Is- 
lamic prince does not constitute an Islamic state in the modern sense. 
This is a complex historical and theological theme which cannot be pur- 
sued here. I touch on it merely in order to question the idea that the indis- 
putable fact of an original Islamic theocratic state remains the real cause 
of contemporary Islamicist ambitions. 

In my view it is irresponsible to invite readers to regard Islamicist 
politics as an outgrowth of tendencies essential to an ozzgzna/ politico- 
religious Islam. The idea that Islam was originally—aad thererore essen- 
tially —a theocratic state is, I argue, a nineteenth-century European one, 
developed under the influence of evolutionary theories of religion. Of 
course its European origin does not in itself render it invalid. My reason 
for mentioning that nineteenth-century origin is simply that if today’s 
Islamic militants have accepted this perspective as their own, this does 
not make it essential to Islam. (It is necessary to add, however, that my 
argument is not intended to undermine the validity of any kind of “politi- 
cized Islam”; I claim only that “a religious state” is not essential to the 
tradition of Islam.) 

It also won't do to represent all forms of Islamic revival as merely 
accidental growths caused by deteriorating economic conditions combined 
with Western ideologies. People respond to contemporary conditions, they 
are not passively determined by them. Their traditions and interpreta- 
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tions of history, and therefore their formulation of the problems they face, 
are part of these conditions. 

In fact, Islamic movements of revival predate the impact of Western 
modernity in Muslim countries. Thus in the eighteenth century (to go 
back no farther) there were several attempts at social reform and theo- 
logical renewal in the Muslim world. In general the reforming thinkers 
took pains to distinguish between the absolute truth of the divine text 
and the authority of interpretive positions adopted by traditionalists and 
legal scholars over the centuries. Perhaps the most interesting of these 
eighteenth-century thinkers was Shah Waliyullah of Delhi, writing at the 
time of the breakup of the Mughal empire in India. In Arabia, at the 
same time, the Najdi reformer Muhammad bin ‘Abd al-Wahbhab joined 
forces with the Saud family to establish the political entity that eventu- 
ally became today’s Saudi Arabia. A little later, in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, Osman dan Fodio developed far-reaching educational 
and political reforms in West Africa on the basis of a carefully argued 
Islamic position. Like other Muslims of their time, they accepted unques- 
tioningly the divine authority of the Qur’an, and the exemplary status of 
the Prophet. Yet each produced remarkably distinctive theological and 
practical solutions to what he perceived as the principal problems of his 
place and time. The rich and subtle thought of Shah Waliyullah contrasts 
with the austerity of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahbhab, and the latter’s rigor with Osman 
dan Fodio’s principled flexibility. These and other Islamic reformers have 
their intellectual heirs today, Muslims who attempt, with varying resources 
and in very different conditions, to address the problems of the modern 

world. They should not be seen, MIETEAOLSs as simply reacting to Western 
ideas and conditions. 

When analyzing the violence—collective and individual—which we 
witness in Euro-American countries, perceptive analysts point to the con- 
clusion that something is structurally wrong with their political systems 
as well.as with their economies. That conclusion is certainly widespread 
among most Muslims about their own countries. (It is often wrongly stated 
by Westerners that Arab-Muslims are allergic to self-criticism. Such state- 
ments confuse despotic rulers with the people they rule. )!* In any society 
whose inhabitants undergo and acknowledge a wide-ranging social cri- 
sis, intense and passionate conflict over principles of renewal are almost 
inevitable—and thus zealotry finds its place, as European history surely 


12 Whether we like it or not, Islamicists are among the strongest critics of their own society, 
In Egypt, for example, the Islamicist newspaper #54-S4a b regularly carries detailed criticisms 
of economic and political conditions, projects, policies—even Egyptian secularists confess that 
its record of investigative journalism on such issues is more impressive than that of any other 
periodical. 
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attests. In this respect those who insist on secularism as the solution to 
all our political ills are no different from the zealots who speak in the 
name of Islam—or, for that matter, in the name of any other living reli- 
gious tradition. 


IV 


The Prospectus of a Conference held in Leiden in September 1994, 
entitled “Islam and Politics in the European Community,” noted that “some 
orientalist publications have pointed out the relevance, for the present 
situation of Muslims in Western Europe, of the division of the world into 
the “House of Islam” and the “House of Unbelief” (or the “House of War”) 
as it is found in the Islamic legal tradition. Doubt is expressed about the 
religious permissibility of political loyalty towards a non-Muslim govern- 
ment and about participation in non-Muslim political structures. ” 

This typical piece of anti-Muslim slander makes two unwarranted as- 
sumptions: (a) that even if that ancient doctrine has no institutional backing 
in Europe, most Muslims living there will be guided by it; (b) that Mus- 
lims are not open to reinterpretation of that doctrine although Christian 
Europeans have been able to reinterpret legal doctrines that are very simi- 
lar.'5 It also ignores the fact that large numbers of colonial Muslims in 
Africa and Asia have lived as subjects of European governments, and 
only very rarely has their opposition to those governments invoked that 
doctrine. 

Any one familiar with European history will not be too surprised at 
this orientalist attempt to discredit Muslims resident in Europe. There is, 
after all, a long European tradition of finding reasons for excluding reli- 
gious minorities from the essential nation. Theological tracts proving that 
Catholics (in Protestant countries) and Protestants (in Catholic countries) 
are not to be trusted abound in modern European history. The dismal 
story of European anti-Semitism is too well known to be rehearsed here. 
And yet one wonders whether the orientalists who now talk of Muslim 
minorities with detailed scholarly suspicion have learned anything from 
that unhappy story of European prejudice against Jews. Can it be that 
they are now able to displace their previous animus against Jews towards 
a religious minority that is politically even less powerful—the Muslims in 
Europe? This would certainly help to explain why most Europeans accept 
the double standards applied to Muslims and Jews. Certainly, Orthodox 


43 In the ancient world the legal category /erra nulus was applied by Romans to land not 
occupied by them. In medieval Christendom it referred to land not occupied by Christians. In 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it was land not occupied by European imperial states. 
Today it simply means land that is not claimed by one sovereign state or another. 
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Jews could be criticized for most of the things for which pious Muslims in 
Europe are continually denounced—including patriarchal families, the ritual 
slaughter of animals, the legal status of women with regard to marriage 
and divorce, etc. It seems that European intellectuals are afraid to criti- 
cize Jews in public, so they redouble their attacks on Muslims. 

Muslim residents in Europe should certainly not be confused with states 
and political movements in the Muslim world—even if there are some- 
times connections between them. But in any case, we should not give in 
too easily to the demands of European nationalists for absolute and exclu- 
sive loyalties from their citizens. One can participate in a responsible and 
committed fashion in political structures without conceding the validity 
of such demands. As it is, bankers and trade-unionists, intellectuals, sci- 
entists, and artists, all have personal and professional attachments that 
transcend the borders of the nation state. Jews, Catholics, and recent im- 
migrants in a world of increasing migration, all have loyalties that are not 
exhausted by the constitutional demands of the nation state. Why should 
Muslims in Europe be expected to be different? 

It is often asked whether Muslim communities can really adjust to 
Europe. The question is more rarely raised as to whether the institutions 
and ideologies of Europe can adjust to a modern world of which culturally 
diverse immigrants are an integral part. Europeans were, after all, ready 
to change their attitudes to accommodate Jewish communities with an 
unprecedented respect. 

It is only since the Second World War that we encounter the frequent 
use of the term “Judeo-Christian civilization” as an indication of that change. 
The new idea of Judaism as an integral part of “Christian civilization” — 
and not merely a prelude to or a tolerated margin of it—has credibility not 
because of an indisputable “objective” past, but because Euro-Americans 
now wish to interpret and reconstruct another kind of relevant past for 
their civilization. (Of course anti-semitism is not dead in Europe or 
America. But anyone who aspires to respectability in the liberal democra- 
cies of the West cannot afford to be identified publicly as an anti-semite. ) 
There is no good reason whatever why, as Muslim immigrants become 
full members of European states and the European Community, Europe’s 
past achievements—for that is what talk about its “civilization” amounts 
to—should not be reconstructed in richer and more complex ways, in or- 
der to accommodate Islamic history. After all, much of the intellectual 
and social history of medieval Christendom is intimately linked to that of 
medieval Islam. 

So, too, one hopes that another kind of history-for-the-present may 
emerge in countries where Muslims are in a majority—overlapping with 
that of other societies, and connected to them by a multiplicity of rela- 
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tions, in a fashion quite unlike the one envisaged by Huntington. This 
does not mean that the differences between Muslims, Christians, and Jews 
should be synthesized into a lowest common denominator to which all 
can happily subscribe. Nor does it mean that every identity should be- 
come so mobile that—as some post-modernists would have it—no one can 
be continuously one kind of moral being belonging to a distinctive com- 
munity. What it does mean is that the members of each tradition should 
be prepared to engage productively with members of others, challenging 
and enriching themselves through those encounters. 

Too often in post-Enlightenment society “to tolerate” differences sim- 
ply implies not taking them seriously. This has certainly been the attitude 
behind religious toleration bequeathed to the modern secular state by the 
European Enlightenment. But it is no longer adequate to regard “religion” 
simply as a type of private belief In a political world where everyone is 
said to have the right to construct himself or herself, “religion” is now also 
a base for publicity contested identities. As such it is at the very centre of 
democratic politics, from which only the most determined anti-democratic 
power can keep it out. 

Can we not break away from the fundamentalist vision of a single 
authentic (i.e., European) modernity, and help to construct multiple mo- 
dernities? It remains to be seen how many Europeans will actually be 
drawn to this option despite the strong sense that most of them still have 
of their cultural triumph in the world at large. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There are today more Muslims in South Asia than in any other geo- 
graphical and/or cultural zone in the Muslim world. The number of Mus- 
lims living in India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Nepal, and Maldives 
is estimated to exceed 400 million. The boundaries of South Asian Islam 
are moreover not limited to South Asia itself, but extend as far away as 
Trinidad and Toronto, London and Bradford, Durban, Dubai and Kuala 
Lumpur. Across North America, Europe, Persian Gulf states, East and 
South Africa, and Southeast Asia, South Asian migrant communities have 
over the last century created new homes for their expression of Islam. So 
broad is the spread of South Asian Islam in terms of numbers within the 
Muslim world:that it not possible to talk of Islam today, its expressions in 
every day life, its intellectual currents, and its historical progression with- 
out looking to South Asia. In essence, when one talks of Islamic life and 
thought today it is by and large of South Asian Islam. 

Numbers alone do not tell the whole story. If we consider the intel- 
lectual linkages and lines of influence that tie South Asia to the Arab 
World, Southeast Asia, Central Asia, and North Africa, the importance of 
South Asia to the Muslim world and to Islamic thought and practice be- 
comes even more apparent. Islam came to South Asia from Central Asia, 
Iran, and the Arabian Peninsula, and the Arab and Persian heartlands of 
Islam have continued to influence South Asian Islam. Islamic thought 
and practice in this region have been deeply influenced by Arab and Per- 
sian trends, from the impact of Ibn ‘Arabi and Mulla Sadra on the tradi- 
tion of philosophical thinking and mysticism to the impact of Wahhabism 
on eighteenth and nineteenth revivalist movements in India and contem- 
porary Sunni militancy in Pakistan. One can also think of the importance 
of Arab thought to Abu‘l-Kalam Azad and the Nadwatu‘l-“Ulama’ semi- 
nary in Lucknow, of the influence of Persian thought on Muslim culture 
and intellectual life in this area, and of the impact of Shii “ulama? and 
ayatollahs on Shi‘ism in India and Pakistan, from those Shi‘ites who fol- 
lowed Nur Jahan to India, to those who settled in Awadh, to Abu‘l-Qasim 
Khui,and to Ruhullah Khomeini in recent years. 

Stil, South Asian Islam evolved with a distinct flavor, and in turn has 
influenced Islamic thought and practice in the Arab world, Iran, Central 
Asia, Africa, and Southeast Asia. Today, Muhammad Iqbal, Mawlana 
Mawdiidi, and Syed Ahu‘l-Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi continue to leave their im- 
print on new Islamic thinking in the Arab Near East, Afghanistan, and the 
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newly independent republics of Central Asia. This influence is merely 
the most recent example of the importance of South Asia to continuity and 
change in the Islamic world as a whole. Before Iqbal, Mawdiidi, and Nadwi, 
it was Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi whose mystical doctrines influenced the 
Naqshbandi Sufi order across Asia and Eastern Europe as the Deccani tra- 
ditions of Sufism influenced Iran’s Ni‘matullahi Sufi order in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Within its own cultural boundaries, South Asian Islam presents fasci- 
nating insights into the forces that shape Islamic thought and history. 
Perhaps nowhere else than in South Asia does one find such clear ex- 
amples of tensions between orthodoxy and cultural syncreticism, the 
ulama? and maraboutism, monotheism and pantheistic tendencies, tradi- 
tion and modernism, and religious scholasticism and philosophy and mys- 
ticism. Within its ambit, South Asian Islam includes the full gamut of 
religious interpretations and an extremely rich diversity of expressions of 
piety and religious practice. Not always has this coexistence been peace- 
ful, nor has South Asia necessarily arrived at a satisfactory equilibrium 
between these divergent tendencies. Still, the manner in which these 
forces have played themselves out has made South Asian Islam a unique, 
and in many ways distinct, religio-cultural expression. Yet it is one which 
is reflective of the inherent directives of the Islamic faith and of its social, 
political, cultural, and artistic embodiments. South Asian Islam in its to- 
tality provides the possibility of thinking of Islamic life separate from its 
original reflection in the Arab culture. In this, South Asian Islam pro- 
vides a distinct and yet authentic civilizational expression of Islam, which— 
while tied to the formative historical experience of Islam—has been 
suggestive of different trajectories of development. 

Despite its intellectual, cultural, political, and historical importance, 
South Asian Islam is generally neglected in Islamic studies, which tend to 
focus on the Arab heartlands of Islam and on Iran. This neglect clearly 
limits the explanatory value of mainstream Islamic studies, all the more 
so as the civilizational center of gravity of Islam, as well as its numerical 
concentration, has been steadily moving east. When talking of South Asian 
Islam we do not intend to argue that Muslims of South Asia practice a 
different kind of Islam. On the contrary, the aim is to argue that their 
historical, intellectual, cultural and political experiences are central to study- 
ing Islam and understanding its social expressions. Although there are 
particularities to Muslim faith and life in South Asia—so much so that the 
term South Asian Islam has a clear referent—this does not mean that one 
can speak of South Asian Islam as a fovz of Islam. It is Islam, for no 
better reason than that it is practiced by the largest number of Muslims. 
It should be studied and understood as Islam itself. Above all it should be 
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studied more rigorously and its various facets more tightly integrated into 
the various trends of Islamic studies. 

The essays in this special issue do not purport to capture the depth 
and breadth of South Asian Islam; in fact, they by and large focus on the 
contemporary period. They seek to present glimpses into the subject, ex- 
amining Sufism, law, modernism, Shi‘ism, the ‘ulam@’, and the tradition 
of religious literature in South Asia. The articles examine specific topics, 
yet they also provide an introduction to the entire subject matter in the 
context of South Asian Islam. The articles, moreover, draw directly on 
broader themes of interest to Islamic studies but seek to examine them in 
the South Asian context. What emerges is a valuable effort to juxtapose 
Islamic studies and the study of South Asian Islam, which amounts to 
examining South Asian Islam as Islamic studies. 

The essays in this volume are written by specialists who have been 
deeply immersed in the study of South Asian Islam. Their arguments are 
based on an in-depth probing of the primary sources. Invariably they are 
products of recent research work in South Asia. They provide a compre- 
hensive picture of the diversity and complexities of Islamic life and thought 
in South Asia, just as they extend the boundaries of Islamic studies. 
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DYNAMICS AMONG TRADITIONAL RELIGIOUS 
SCHOLARS AND THEIR INSTITUTIONS IN 
CONTEMPORARY SOUTH ASIA 


In the last couple of years religious scholars as well as Islamists have 
come into the limelight, mostly due to their spectacular rise in number 
and following that due to their exclusive statements and sometimes mili- 
tant actions. How was it possible that the upholders of Islamic traditions 
and particularly their institutions suddenly have drawn academic and po- 
litical attention which has lately started to shed some light on these indig- 
enous forces? 

It is evident that there is a variety of ‘ulam@ institutions, as there are 
mosques, 44a0ga4s, shrines, wagf, and maedrasas. All of them have a long 
tradition in South Asia, since they were often sponsored by ruling classes 
and notables in gas4a4s (garrison posts and local market towns with an 
Islamic scholarship) and residency towns. 1 Especially religious schools /aiz/ 
madéris) were of utmost importance both for the national as well as cul- 
tural integration process. In this regard religious schools may be regarded 
as a continuation of the tradition of the Nizimiya in Baghdad.? The con- 
temporary increase in the Subcontinent reminds one of the pre-colonial 
situation when the country was dotted with these schools.’ In dealing with 
these institutions, however, state intervention has to be taken into ac- 
count, since it is the state that has had major impact on traditional in- 
stitutions. Thus, in our context, the modern or colonial (state) sector is 
considered to be the significant other. 

This paper will show in detail how the state policy of Islamization has 
changed traditional education in content and form during the last decades 
and how autonomous religious institutions have reacted to this policy, 
particularly in Pakistan. The normative changes in religious education, 
the social and regional background of religious scholars, and the latest 


1 See Stephen P. Blake, Uehiehenebed: The Sovereign City in Mughal India 1639-1739 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991); Jamal Malik, “Islamic Institutions and 
Infrastructure in Shihjahinabad,” in E. Ehlers and Th. Krafft, eds, Sztn btd Old Delhi 
Tradition aad Colonial change (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1993), 43-64. 

2 See f.c. Gary Leiser, “Notes on the Madrasa in Medieval Islamic Society,” 477776 (1986): 
16-23; Dominique Sourdel, “Réflexions sur la diffusion de la madrasa en Orient du XIe au XIIe 
siècles,” Aerue des Hudes Islamigues 44 (1976): 165-84; Janine Sourdel-Thomine, “Locaux 
d'enseignements et madrasas dans l'islam médiéval,” Revue des Studes [sfamigues 44 (1976), 
185-97. 

3 See G.W. Leitner, Aistary af indigenous education in the Punjab since Aanexatian and 
in 1882 (New Delhi: Languages Department Punjab, 1971; first edition, 1883). 
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trends resulting from state encroachment on autochthonous institutions 
are also discussed. The focus is thus laid on the struggle between reform- 
Islam as perceived by state authorities and Islamist avant-gardists on the 
one hand and the targets of change, the traditional scholars, on the other. 
A short introductory note to the historical background of reform in the 
field of religious education provides the basis for the argument of the pa- 
per, namely that state-Islam has produced a new dynamics among tradi- 
tional religious scholars, resulting in far-reaching problems. 


Introduction 


In the Muslim world, the eighteenth century was one of great cul- 
tural achievement with reformist ideas and a new approach to life, as can 
be discerned particularly in the writings of (Sufi) poets of that time, vis- 
ible in literary salons and the advent of Urdu. Analogous to this cultural 
and even political dynamism, the normative patterns also changed in the 
eighteenth century, culminating, e.g., in the reform and standardization 
of traditional education, as developed by scholars in Lucknow, the capi- 
tal of Awadh in Northern India. The focus was on rational sciences 
[ma Gil#t/ with Islamic law, logic, philosophy, syntax and Arabic: the 
dars+ Nizémi, called after Mulla Nizam al-Din from Sihala (d. 1748).4 
The ma‘qilat went back to the Persian-Shi‘ite tradition of knowledge, a 
tradition which had gained momentum in other Muslim empires as well. 
Some speak of an “intellectual commerce between Turkey and the West, 
and also... with Persia, and... Mughal India.”° The dars-i nizimi, which 
to a certain extent was later on also incorporated by the colonial masters 
into their institutions, e.g., the Madrasa in Calcutta, was subject to sev- 
eral reforms even before the advent of nationstates on the Subcontinent. 
These reforms go back to the nineteenth century—although there had 
been a reformist trend headed by the Delhi school and scholars like Shah 


* For that tradition see Francis Robinson, “The ‘Ulam’ of Farang! Mahall and their Adab,” 
in Barbara D. Metcalf, ed., Mora! Conduct and Authority: The place of ADAB in South Asian 
‘slam (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984; F. Robinson, “Scholarship and mysticism 
in early 18th century Awadh,” in A.L. Dallapiccola et al., eds., /s/em7 and Indian Regions 1-2 
(Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1993), 1: 377-98; Muzaffar Alam, “Religion and Politics in Awadh 
society: 17th and 18th centuries,” Ziz, 321-50; Jamal Malik, /s/eausche Gelehrrenku/tur fa 
Nordindien: Satwicklungsgeschichte und Tendensen am Beispiel von Lucknow (Leiden: Brill, 
[in press for 1997]), 89-153 (unpublished Habilitationsschrift). 

ë P. Jackson and L. Lockkart, eds., 7he Cembridge History of [slam 6 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1986), 590. See also F. Robinson, “Ottomans-Safavids-Mughals: Shared 
Knowledge and Connective Systems,” in D. Ludden, T. Aricanli and A. Ghani, eds., 74e 
Political Sconomies ol the Ottoman, Safavid and Mughal Empires (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, [in press]); I am grateful to Prof. Robinson for providing me with a draft of 
“Shared Knowledge.” 
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Wali Allah (d. 1762)® who had postulated mystic revaluation and the pro- 
motion of traditional, transmitted sciences /angd/#t/. This tradition was 
also part of an inter-regional network the centers of which seemed to be 
Mecca and Medina.’ 

In the 19th century, however—in the wake of colonial penetration 
and especially after the Rebellion of 1857—some North-Indian Muslims 
tried to substitute or reform Muslim education, like the Aligarh move- 
ment led by Sayyed Ahmad Khan. Others tried to reform or conserve 
traditional education—ma‘qiilat as well as manqūlāt —sometimes with 
new norms and forms, as a counter to colonial changes which had threat- 
ened to marginalize both traditional scholars and social order. Conse- 
quently, new and different schools of thought emerged appealing to specific 
social groups and tied to particular regions, thereby adding to the reli- 
gious and societal complexity: the Deobandis, the Barilwis, and the Ahl-i 
Hadith.® Thus, law, Sufism and Prophetic tradition determined the dif- 
ferent orientations. Another leading reformist initiative in this regard was 
the Vadwat al- Tama (The Council of Islamic Scholars), established in 
1893. It was led by a small religious elite and Muslim intellectuals as well 
as by urban traders and government servants in particular. Besides cur- 
ricular reform, the Nadwa also programmatically demanded a unifica- 
tion of the manifold Muslim identities under one common roof, thereby 
making use of the new media and using Urdu as a scientific language. As 
has been discussed elsewhere,? the harmonizing attempts of the Nadwa 
were a product of the expanding colonial sector of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Its inherent aim—the establishment of colonial hegemony—was reflec- 
ted in the new image of Islam, one produced by the Nadwis themselves 
by means of their critique of the allegedly traditional and backward local 
cultures centered in the qasbahs. In short, the Council was designed to 
integrate regions hitherto untouched by colonialism. This was deemed 
possible through a process of reform that was thought to be achievable 
only through “modernization,” a perception which was the product of 
European images of the “Orient.”!9 Hence, gradually the magic word 


6 For Shih Wal Allah see Marcia K. Hermansen, 72e Oxford Ancyclopedia af the Modern 
Isiamic Warld 1-4, ed. J.L. Esposito (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995, ), 4: 311f. 

7 See John O. Voll, “Scholarly interrelations between South Asia and the Middle East in the 
18th Century,” Peter Gaeffke and D.A. Utz, eds., 7#e Countries of South Asia: Boundartes, 
Artensions and Laterrelations (Philadelphia: Department of South Asia Regional Studies, 1988), 
49-59; idem., Zs/æm: Continuity and Change in the Modern World (Boulder: Westview Press, 
1982). 

® For these movements and groups see Barbara D. Metcalf, (s/eauc Revival in British India, 
Deoband 1860-/ 900 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1982). 

9 See Malik, Ge/edrfenaku/tur, 1796; idem, “The Making of a Council: The Nadwat al- 
Uam,” Zeitung der Deutschen Margentindischen Geselischaft 144l1 (1994): 60-91. 

10 It is argued that the perception of Muslim/Hindu or Oriental backwardness was very 
much in vogue in contemporary indigenous Islamic/Hindu discourse of the 18th/19th century. It 
is further suggested that this notion was adopted by the British since it corresponded with their 
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“modernity” came to be regarded as the opposite of “tradition.” This de- 
termined the fate of traditional education, and for that matter of histori- 
ography, from the nineteenth century onwards. Religious institutions that 
did not subscribe to this reform gradually became politically marginalized 
but still provided knowledge to the majority of Muslims in South Asia 
and beyond and they were most supportive in nationalistic endeavors 
such as the Khilafat movement and the demand for Pakistan. However, 
from the point of view of indigenous society, traditional structures thereby 
were split and disintegrated. It is only the recent state policy or Islamiza- 
tion drive in Pakistan that has given them new life, however unwillingly. 
But before turning to ‘ulama’ institutions in Pakistan let us first give a 
short overview of the situation in independent India. 

As is well known religious schools are independent in economic terms, 
financed through donations, z24a@ sadagãt, tabligh, publications, wagi 
etc. In contemporary India there are only three madāris run totally on 
government resources: Madrasa-e ‘Aliya Calcutta, Madrasa-e ‘Aliya Ram- 
pur and Madrasa Shams al-Huda Patna. We are not so much concerned 
with these courtly institutions, neither will we dwell on Aligarh, Jamia 
Millia in Delhi, Jami‘ah Nizamiya in Hyderabad or the Madrasa-e Nizimiya 
in Lucknow, established by ‘Abd al-Bari in 1905. All these institutions 
already have been discussed academically from different perspectives. 

What is more relevant to us is the development and impact of reli- 
gious schools that are run without major ideological or financial support 
like the majority of religious schools and those having a trans-national 
significance, such as the Nadwat al-‘Ulama’. 

Religious schools have been targets of reform also in the twentieth 
century, when several state zz#drasz boards came into being, like the one 
in Bihar established in 1922, presently controlling more than 900 madaris 
with over 80,000 students in the province, or the Madrasa Education Board 
in Calcutta, established shorily before independence." Notwithstanding 
the macro-political developments following 1947, which had a decisive 


own pietist ideas. This was the starting point for the “traditionallzation” of India; see my 
International Workshop on the “Reciprocal Perceptions of Different Cultures in South Asia,” 
(Bonn: Dec. 15-18, 1996 [An edited volume of the papers is expected to be published in 1998)). 

ü See Kuldip Kaur, Madrass Education in India, a study of its past and present (Chandigarh, 
Centre for Rural and Industrial Development, 1990), 225; for madrasa education in India in 
general see S. Maqbul Ahmad, “ Afecrase System of Education and Indian Muslim Society,” in 
S.T. Lokhandwalla, ed., dia and Contemporary /s/am (Simla: Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study, 1971), 25-36; Mohammad Akhlag Ahmad, 7reditone/ Sducatian among Muslims, A 
Study af some Aspects in Modern India (Delhi: B.R. Publishing Corporation, 1985); also K.T. 
Mohammad Ali, 74e Development af Sducation among the Mappilas of Malabar, 1800-1965 
(New Delhi: Nunes Publishers, 1990). Unfortunately, no data was available to me on the 
contemporary state of ‘ulam# institutions in Bangladesh. See, however, A.K.M. Ayyūb Ali, 
History of traditional Education in Bangladesh (down to A.D. 1980) (Dhaka: Islamic Foundation 
Bangladesh, 1983). 
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effect on society, the number of madaris increased after partition, prob- 
ably as a manifestation of Muslim fear of the Hindu majority. They might 
have provided the Muslim minority with a broad institutional framework 
on the micro-level, like the manifold shrines. 

This increase was followed by several attempts to reorganize the nu- 
merous religious schools, not only because “The scope for the intellectual 
development of Muslim community through these institutions [madaris] 
is tremendous,” but also because “75 per cent of the Muslims, especially 
in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Bengal are literate because of these mattzbs 
and madrasas.”'4 It is estimated that there are “more than 20,000 maktabs 
and madrasas in India,” housing several thousand students. * 

Despite several attempts to reorganize the madaris—e.g., the Central 
Wagaf Council in 1965, Deeni Talimi Council in U.P., in West Bengal, Assam 
and Bihar in 1978 and 198i—by integrating formal education (mathemat- 
ics, geography, history etc.) and setting up a network of religious schools, 
they seem to have few organizational or academic connections, except for 
different State Madrasa Education Boards. These boards provide financial 
assistance and offer degrees recognized by several Indian Universities, by 
al-Azhar, Cairo, and by Medina University of Saudi Arabia. 

Even Deoband, the most popular ‘ulam# institution in the Subconti- 
nent, and the Dar al-‘Ultim in Saharanpur seem to have no madrasa orga- 
nization in India. Only the Nadwat al-‘Ulama’, “one of the most outstanding 
institutions for imparting instruction in the Islamic Sciences. .. (with) one 
of the finest libraries of the Subcontinent,” provides education to more 
than 2,000 students, approximately 1,500 of whom are boarders. Its well- 
organized network has more than 60 religious schools affiliated, run by 
graduates of its seminary in Lucknow, spread all over the country as well 
as in Pakistan, Nepal and Bangladesh. In 1990 the Nadwa organization 
had some 13,250 students and more than 3,320 teachers. 16 Therefore, the 
Council considers itself to be an umbrella organization of Muslim educa- 
tional institutions. Presupposition to the affiliation is the Nadwa curricu- 
lum, which offers an integrated education (modern subjects, English, etc.), 
as well as missionary activities. The budget of the school in Lucknow 
amounts to nearly Rs5 million, mostly private donations. !’ 


% For the shrine-cult and its institutions see, e.g., L Ahmad, ed., /(wa/ and Aeligron among 
Muslims of the Sub-cantinent (Lahore: Vanguard Ltd., 1985; reprint). 

Kaur, Madrasa Sducation, 254. 

4 See /hid, 210; see also Anjuman-e Nidā-ye Islam, ed., MAérist Mediris-e Srebiva diniya 
(Calcutta: Anjuman-e Nid&-ye Islam, 1404/1983). 

15 See Ziyaud-Din A. Desai, Ceatres af Islamic Learning in India (New Delhi: Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, 1978). 

16 This is based on a list provided by the administration staff of the Nadwa in Oct. 1990. 

17 Muslim {ndia 111 (1993), 125. 
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Its popularity is due to the activities of its present rector, S. Abii’! al- 
Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi, one of the well-known Muslim thinkers, member of 
the Rabita al-Alam al-Islami and chairman of different societies (All-In- 
dia Muslim Personal Law Board, Islamic Literature, etc.), While it is true 
that the Nadwa stands for a secular position which would support na- 
tional integration—and in this way has developed a clearly different posi- 
tion from the more politically inclined Jam@‘ati-Islami—some statements 
of S. Abū’l al-Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi are not bare of postulates that could put 
him in line with Islamists. 18 

Traditionally, madaris also have cultural and political significance. And 
it is because of their potential as a nucleus for Muslim reform, develop- 
ment and mobilization, that “a special effort must be made to get the in- 
formation to these institutions.”!? However, this would imply state 
intervention which again is incompatible with constitutional immunity of 
private educational institutions in India. Therefore the developments and 
changes in Indian madaris will more or less remain private initiatives. In 
contrast to that, the development of ulama’ institutions in Pakistan has 
taken an entirely different shape. 


State Encroachments in a Nation-State 


After partition the colonial legacy of reform and integration of tradi- 
tional order was taken over by Ayub Khan (r. 1958-1969), who tried to 
bring the modern political system and the bearers of Islam and their insti- 
tutions closer together among other means by nationalizing religious en- 
dowments and schools during the sixties.” He had plans to utilize their 
traditional autonomy for the nation-building process and to attach them to 
the state-run infrastructure.*! The institutional attachment was paralleled 
by curricular reforms which suggested a feeling of deficiency among reli- 
gious scholars and students.? These official infringements aimed above 


18 See, e.g., M.S. Agwani, /sfeavc Fundamentalism in [odie (Chandigarh: Twenty-First 
Century India Society, 1986); Abt’l al-Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi, “sr-e Af#dir men din Af talhim-e 
ta 7ikh (Lakhna’i: Dar al-Grfain, 1980 [2]). 

19 Cited in Musdiar Indie 127 (July 1993): 323. 

20 Much of what follows is based on S. Jamal Malik, /sæmisierung in Pakistan 1977-1984, 
Untersuchungen sur Auffésung autochthoner Strukturen (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1989); 
now also the English version with an epilogue, Ca/ansslizatian of Islam. Dissolution ol Traditional 
fostitutions in Pakistan (New Delhi: Manohar, and Lahore: Vanguard Ltd. , 1996). 

2! It was in this time that a first survey of religious schools was undertaken, discussing their 
histories, affiliations, locations, and the numbers of religious students and teachers in what was 
then West Pakistan. 

22 This policy was a reflection of the so-called “Green Revolution,” the success of which was 
highly dependent on the mobilization of the masses by “modern mullas.” Thus, a high ranking 
committee stated that “unnecessary nonreligious subjects from the existing syllabus” were to be 
limited and substituted by means of “religious subjects based upon undisputed sources of 
knowledge... (in order to)... widen the outlook of Darul Uloom students and to increase their 
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all at curbing the power of the clergy by controlling its autonomous insti- 
tutions. Up to this point, they had financed themselves primarily through 
endowments made to them and by private donations (e.g., zakat). The 
government, on the other hand, wanted to take hold of the endowments 
in order to channel the profits to the exchequer and to weaken their posi- 
tion as independent institutions. It was in this context that religious lead- 
ers established umbrella organizations of religious schools in order to protect 
themselves better against this kind of attack just prior to the proclamation 
of the West Pakistan Waqf Property Ordinance 1961 and, connected with 
it, the transmission of private endowments to the state. 

As the ulam’ are, however, no monolithic block, they organized them- 
selves, their adherents and their centers according to different schools of 
thought. The Deobandis in Pakistan established the Wafaq al-madaris al- 
‘arabiya in Multan in 1959. In the same year the Barilwis founded the 
Tanzim al-madaris al“arabiya in Dera Ghazi Khan/Punjab and the Shi‘a 
the Majlis-e nazarat-e shi‘a madaris-e ‘arabiya in Lahore. The Ahl-i Hadith 
had already set up the Markaz-e Jam“yat Ahl-i Hadith in Lyallpur (today’s 
Faisalabad) in 1955. The Jam&ati-Islami, on the other hand, started orga- 
nizing its religious schools under the Rabita al-madaris al-Islimiya from 
Lahore only in 1982. 

The main tasks of these umbrella organizations were to organize the 
schools, to reform their curricula, and to enrich them with modern sub- 
jects, to standardize the system of examinations, and, of course, to counter 
state power and its nationalization policy collectively. These organiza- 
tions, however, were not able to push through all their goals until the 
late seventies, as a new attack was launched when the Pakistan People’s 
Party, PPP, rose to power. Again, the scholars mobilized the organiza- 
tions, initiating a new phase of institutionalization. This, for the first time, 
led to the ‘ulama’’s demand for equivalent recognition of their madrasa- 
degrees and those of formal education, which up to that time had been 
accepted only in part. 


Islamization of the ‘Ulamz 


With the advent of so-called Islamization,* state activities touching 
on traditional institutions in general and religious scholars in particular 


mental horizon.” See Aevort af the Cammittee set up by the Governar af West Pakistan far 
Recommending improved Syllabus far the various Darul CHooms and Arabic Madrasas in 
West Pakistan (Lahore: Ministry of Religious Affairs, 1962). 

43 On Islamization generally see also Rubya Mahdi, 7#e /s/emuration of the Law in Pakistan 
(Richmond: Curzon Press, 1994); Marc Gaborieau, ed., /s/ea ef Société en Asie du Sud (Paris: 
EHESS, 1986); some Russian contributions in Dale F, Rickelman, ed., Russia's Muslim Froaters, 
New Directions in Cross-Cultural Analysis (indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1993). 
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increased in effectiveness, reflecting their importance for society as well 
as for the Zia regime. In this context it is striking that the advent of Islam- 
ization has for the first time drawn attention to the traditional infrastruc- 
ture, e.g., religious educational institutions (dini madaris) and religious 
endowments. Before the 1970s, these institutions of traditional order were 
neglected in Western and, in general, modern academic discourses deal- 
ing with Islam,” discourses that appealed mainly to a particular urban 
‘public and produced and reproduced perceptions of “modernity.” 

In fact, traditional religious institutions of learning are widespread in 
Pakistan, and they both play a decisive role in the dissemination of knowl- 
edge and have a considerable moral impact on local culture. Moreover, 
they have social functions and can be mobilized in political crises for a 
variety of purposes. Their political significance, both external and inter- 
nal, is immense. Hence, religious schools have a high potential for educa- 
tional, social and political mobilization, although most of them had been 
made marginal to the political process before the advent of Zia ul-Haq’s 
Islamization policy. In the following we will therefore turn to the changes 
that have occurred in religious education and schools during the recent 
past, dealing with the multiple significance of the universalizing state policy 
on the one hand and religious scholars and their places of learning in a 
multicultural society like Pakistan on the other. 


Curricular Changes 


As in other Muslim countries, state encroachments in Pakistan have 
resulted in a new dimension of curricular reform and have ushered in a 
new phase of institutionalization among traditional establishments. Again, 
the fathers of these new attempts hardly originated from the ranks of reli- 
gious scholars, They were, rather, academicians, intellectuals and bureau- 
crats as well as a few religious scholars—the religious elite—co-opted by 
the state apparatus. Their curricular perceptions widely corresponded to 
those of Muslim avant-gardists, a leading representative of whom was Abi 
al-Alā Mawdiidi (1903-1979). Again, as in the late 19th century and the 
early post-independence era, the reforms were encouraged by the view 
that traditional education was outdated, ivory-towered, and therefore use- 
less.” However, a legitimized Islamization policy had to enhance the so- 


44 The academic blackout of the traditional education system is an expression of the academic 
discussion monopolized by the formal—(neo-)colonial—sector. 

25 It is understandable that the majority of religious scholars refrained from the reforms 
proposed. Indeed, the suggested and supposed ignorance of ‘ulama’ was externally projected 
and they were thereby labelled representatives of an inferior social sector that would seek its 
substratum exclusively among socially marginalized groups, e.g., dropouts and others. 
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cial status of the traditional bearers of Islam, one proven way being to 
integrate and co-opt ‘ulama’ and their institutions. To be sure, their for- 
mal recognition was connected with certain conditions: instead of the eight 
years of dars-i nizimi taught so far, the religious scholars now were to 
offer a reformed and modernized curriculum which would last sixteen 
years. In doing so, they would have to follow the suggestions of the “Na- 
tional Committee on Religious Schools” established in 1979. The report of 
the Committee suggested making 


concrete and feasible measures for improving and developing Deeni- 
Madrassahs along sound lines, in terms of physical facilities, curricula 
and syllabi, staff and equipment etc. so as to bring education and 
training at such Madrassahs 7 consonance with the requirements of 
modern age and the basic tenets of [sfam...to expand higher edu- 
cation and employment opportunities for the students of the 
Madrassahs. .. integrating them with the overall educational system 
in the country... .*° 


The forum, which comprised among others moderate representatives 
of the major large schools of thought, tried to integrate new elements of 
knowledge into the madaris,2’ thereby modernizing and simultaneously 
legitimizing their steps in an Islamist manner on the basis of the concept 
of knowledge presented by Islamic intellectuals in Mecca at the first “World 
Conference on Islamic Education” in 1977. The committee also planned to 


% The report, however, recognized the role of religious schools as transmitters of the cultural 
heritage and the students’ high motivation for learning, which was not known within the formal 
system where there was much corruption; see Gov. of Pakistan, Ministry of Religious Affairs, 
Report gduml k&nut! b&rk-ye diol madris P&kistin (Islämäbād: Ministry of Religious Affairs, 
1979), 115f and 8f; italics mine. 

37 At the primary level, e.g., up to class five, “Urdu,” “Arithmetic,” “Social Conduct” and 
“General Science” were now to be introduced. At the secondary level, up to class ten, “General 
Mathematics,” “General Science” “Pakistan Studies” and “English” were projected, while classical 
subjects like “Morphology,” “Exegesis of the Koran” and “Hadith” were neglected. Furthermore, 
little space was given to “Rhetoric,” “Philosophy,” and “Arabic.” “Principles of Jurisprudence” 
were, in contrast, integrated into the “matriculation” level. At the graduation level, leading up 
to a B.A. and M.A. degree, two out of three optional subjects were to be selected: “Political 
Economy,” “Political Science” and “English,” while “Islamic History,” “Islam and Economics,” 
and “Islam and Politics” were to be offered as compulsory subjects. At the highest level, the 
subjects proposed were “Mathematics,” “General Science,” “Pakistan Studies,” “English,” “Natural 
Sciences,” and “Social Sciences,” based on formal text books recognized by the Ministry of 
Education. It is remarkable that “English” as well as other modern subjects are introduced to 
the detriment of “Philosophy,” “Scholastics,” “Islamic Law,” and “Arabic,” and take up as much 
as one-third of the instruction time. Up to this point, the new subjects had neither been part of 
the traditional curriculum nor did religious schools have any suitable material for instruction 
and there were no corresponding teachers at their disposal. In fact, the combination of the 
subjects raises doubts about whether an educated religious scholar, after sixteen years of an 
integrated, secularized curriculum, would still have the former qualification of a specialist in 
Islamic Law. 
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establish an autonomous National Institute for Dini Madaris Pakistan, again, 
consisting of moderate representatives of each of the four groups on the 
basis of parity, and representatives from the higher ranks of the adminis- 
tration. *® However, the committee held the opinion that religious schools 
should not be forced in any way to adopt new concepts and orientations, 
implying that state authorities were very much aware of the political po- 
tential of these institutions and their leaders. 


Reactions to Curricular Reform 


Naturally, this idea of a reformed and universalizing Islam stood in 
contrast to the concepts of most of the ‘ulama’. For some time, therefore, 
the suggestions met with strong reactions from some leading religious schol- 
ars, who saw their autonomous status dwindling. Nonconformist forces 
among the wafaq of the Deobandis in particular launched a nationwide 
campaign against the reform committee. In doing so, they referred to the 
postulates of Muhammad Qäsim Nanutawi (1832-1879), who had stood 
for the economic and normative independence of religious schools. They 
did not want to fall under state control and “be educated to become loyal 
bureaucrats who would neither be proper natural scientists nor proper 
theologians.” Rather, they insisted on their curriculum until nonreligious 
content could be eradicated from formal institutions of education. This 
implied, above all, a change in the existing social system and may have 
gone back to the non-conformism of Mufti Mahmūd (1909-1981), the for- 
mer leader of the Pakistan National Alliance (PNA) against the PPP. 

Due to the insistent demands by and support of the government—i.e. 
through zakat money—and the ultimate promise of equivalence of degrees 
from religious schools and those of national universities in 1981-1982,7° 
religious scholars became more and more convinced of the potentially 
positive effects the Islamization policy would have for them. A first affir- 
mative reaction to the challenges of the central government, therefore, 
came from the largest umbrella organization, the Deobandi wafaq al- 
madiris in 1983. This organization had turned against the proposals of the 
committee and had organized and led a successful campaign against Is- 
lamabad in 1979-1980. Now it presented an extended curriculum, which 
was, however, subject to much debate. Indeed, some Deobandis were able 


38 This central institution was to have the task of conducting examinations of the madaris up 
to the M.A. level, of announcing the results, of awarding the certificates, and of compiling and 
revising curricula. Examinations were to be held by an elected committee, which would give 
the students access to higher posts. 

239 The equivalence was the result of a personal intervention of Zia ul-Haq against the 
interests of the bureaucracy which has never recognized religious scholars to be equivalent. 
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to resist the reform measures at the beginning. But the prospect of formal 
recognition and financial support gradually led reform-oriented powers 
even among noncooperative and isolationist Deobandis to support such a 
curriculum. Therefore, after initial hesitation, several representatives of 
different social and ideological stands produced the syllabus demanded, 
without, however, renouncing their specific theological inclination. They 
merely added the subjects of the formal primary education system to their 
traditional curriculum, while the English denominations of certificates were 
given an Arabic nomenclature. In this way the duration of education was 
extended from eight to sixteen years, grades one to eight and nine to six- 
teen representing merely parts of totally separate systems of education. 
The first one is secular, complemented by “Reading the Koran” and “Ba- 
sics of Islam,” as presently offered in the formal schools. The second part 
continues as before with the dsrs- 274m. The committee’s demands, 
which aimed at an integrationist curriculum, were therefore ignored by 
the wafaq and also by the Tanzim in their new religious courses, while at 
the same time the ‘ulama? were able to gain official recognition by allow- 
ing minor alterations,*° thereby gradually being put in the position of ex- 
ercising more and more influence on the secular sector. This demonstrates 
the ability of religious scholars to meet demands for innovation and prag- 
matism without acting against their own interests. 

Theoretically, the theological degrees now recognized would open up 
economic mobility and possibilities of promotion for graduates. 3! It could 
thus be assumed that the reformed syllabus would be enforced in the course 
of time, even among the most staunch critics of the Islamization policy. 
The actual possibilities for integration into the working process were, howe- 
ver, not examined. There was no consideration of how and where the 
soon officially examined army of mawlanas would be integrated into the 


3% While the suggestions of the National Committee scarcely Integrated books written by 
contemporary religious scholars—except a few by Abii] Hasan ‘All Nadwi and Sayyid Sulayman 
Nadwi—but offered books which had been taught for centuries, the Deoband! wafag also 
offered books written by more contemporary Deobandi, Nadwi and Khairabadi scholars, such 
as Muhammad Shafi‘, Mushtaq Ahmad Charthawali, Asbrif ‘Ali Thanawi, Thana Ullah Panipatti, 
Muhammad Miyan, ‘Abd al-Majid Nadwi, Fadl-i Imam Khairabadi, Fadl-i Haq Khairabadi, etc. 
The wafaq was also very clear about the books to be taught in comparative religions, in social, 
political and economic sciences, and in the refutation of communism and capitalism. These 
were written mostly by contemporary DeobandiI scholars. The Barélwi Tanzim, on the other 
hand, adopted books proposed by the Ministry of Education in the fields of social, political, and 
economic sciences, but in other traditional sciences also offered books written by contemporary 
Barélwis scholars. Hence, there were almost no alterations of the classical course of instruction, 
so that in 1986 the Barélwis still were of the opinion that the “curriculum of the 7kazéiz ai- 
madăris comprises eight years.” 

31 Since 1981, most graduates have been men of 20 to 25 years of age, who have gone for an 
examination equivalent to the M.A. 
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job market. This shortsighted planning soon resulted in considerable prob- 
lems, which will be dealt with below. 


Financing Religious Schools and the Zakat System 


Parallel to these administrative and curricular reform measures, the 
economic situation of religious schools was changed and improved by 
money disbursed through the central and provincial zakat funds set up in 
1980: 10 per cent of the alms thus collected through zakat-deducting agen- 
cies were provided for religious schools if curricular reform and political 
loyalty were observed. The new financial resources enhanced the bud- 
gets of religious schools considerably, making up as much as one third of 
their annual income, exclusively disposed of by the rectors of the schools, 
i.e., the ‘ulama’.* 

At the same time, it was demanded that religious schools provide ad- 
ditional requirements, the satisfaction of which was possible only through 
these official zakat funds. Because of their relatively great share, these 
additional receipts did in fact produce new expectations and created new 
patterns of consumption. They noticeably enhanced the material situation 
of religious scholars (higher salaries, investments for alteration and 
modernization of the madrasa building, etc.) and students, but these needs 
could only be satisfied on the basis of political loyalty. Political opposition 
leads to the withholding of zakat money, which is then distributed among 
other—conformist—institutions. Hence, the official zakat system is also 
utilized as a political tool, while at the same time the decline of traditional 
sources of income has made religious schools increasingly dependent on 
official support. In this way, the foundation has been laid for a change in 
norms and in structure of both requirements and consumption in the reli- 
gious schools, and there has also been a high degree of bureaucratization 
of religious education and particularly of political dependence. 


Mobility of Religious Schools and their Students 


As a consequence of official intervention resulting from financial sup- 
port, the formal recognition of degrees, and curricular reform, a new di- 
mension of mobility of religious scholars and their centers of learning 
can be discerned. The respective umbrella organizations have also taken 
on a more formal nature, so that one is inclined to speak of an expanding 


42 Nevertheless, the chairmen and in most cases the owners of religious schools are of the 
opinion that since the introduction of the zakat system, the receipts from private donations have 
decreased considerably. 
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indigenous infrastructure which has already shown far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

Firstly, a mushroom-growth of religious schools resulted basically from 
the prospective zakat. In order to stem the tide of new madris, the gov- 
ernment had to implement new measures: zakāt funds for these schools 
were curtailed and the registration under the Societies Act 1860 was made 
compulsory. In 1984, the disbursement of zakāt was limited to those schools 
which had already been registered for at least four years. Moreover, since 
1985, madris have to present a Non-Objection Certificate issued by the 
respective Deputy Commissioner if they want to be eligible for zakat funds. 
These measures have definitely led to a decrease of new religious schools. 
Interestingly, the mushrooming of religious schools—mostly small 
maktabs—basically occurred in regions with a low standard of develop- 
ment but with a high degree of traditional social order, characterized by 
large landholdings and a high number of small farmers and landless peas- 
ants. The tremendous rise of these schools can also be regarded as a reac- 
tion to the latent demand for indigenous education, a demand which is 
higher in rural than in urban areas. Their relatively culturally immanent 
system of learning, which is free of cost, is more rewarding for the ma- 
jority of the population—which is materially poor and which is still in- 
clined toward the traditional setup—than relatively expensive formal 
education, which has hardly any basis in local traditions.** As ritual and 
religious centers, they at best offer a secure shelter to the travelling stu- 
dents of the same religious and ethnic affiliation. But they also create and 
promote identities that often stand in competition and rivalry with one 
another, a rivalry which increasingly leads to militant disputes. The degree 
of both modernization and disintegration of the social environment thus 
seems to play a pivotal role in the existence of religious schools. Their 
increasing number, however, suggests that these schools can evolve into a 
real alternative to the secular official and commercial system of education. 

Secondly, the number of their graduates—not to speak of students in 
religious schools in general—is at present constantly on the rise, as the 
schools now also offer a formal primary level education and their degrees 
are officially recognized. Between 1960 and 1977, some 3,650 persons (203 
per year) could be identified as graduates of religious schools. Their num- 
ber totalled 8,200 (1,025 per year) between 1978 and 1985. According to 
projections, by the mid nineties the number of new ‘ulama? is expected to 
be approximately 3,000. ** 


3 Private schools in particular have been growing in number during the Islamization period, 
but they meet with little or no demand in these traditionally structured areas. 

% The thousands of religious students who are examined nowadays for the B.A. are not 
taken into consideration here. 
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Thirdly, the recent process of integration—as an inherent part of the 
Islamization policy—has fostered a new phase of institutionalization among 
umbrella organizations. The number of schools affiliated to one of the 
four organizations increased correspondingly from 430 in 1979 to approxi- 
mately 1,800 in 1983-1984. This might be due to the fact that only madiris 
affiliated to a wafaq or Tanzim are authorized to offer an officially recog- 
nized degree.* A further swelling of the number of affiliated schools can 
thus be assumed. 

Fourthly, the umbrella organizations have not only organized them- 
selves more tightly, they have also experienced different growth rates over 
the past few years. The largest quantitative growth occurred among the 
Deobandi and the Shi‘a schools (from 1979 to 1983-1984, an increase of 
almost 500 and 625 per cent, respectively), while the growth rates among 
Barilwis, the Ahl-i Hadith and the Jam&ati-Islami in the same period were 
195, 16.436 and 107 per cent, respectively. 

The data available on religious schools and their education also shed 
light on their spatial spreading and the social and regional background of 
their students. 


Spatial Distribution of Religious Schools 


In fact, first important social-historical findings about the different rep- 
resentatives of Islam point to the fact that specific schools of thought domi- 
nate in particular geographical regions. 

The Deobandis prevail in the NWFP and in Baluchistan, in parts of 
Punjab and of Sindh. Until the mid-eighties, their graduates mainly hailed 
from some districts of the NWFP (e.g., Banti, Peshawar, Mansehra, etc.) 
and especially from Afghanistan. Recently, however, new tendencies be- 
come apparent with regard to the areas from which religious scholars 
originate: the Deobandis now more and more recruit their scholars also 
from Punjab,?’ which is the stronghold of the Barilwis, who have been 
strongly organized in this area since the reorganization of their Tanzim 
in 1974 and of their religious-political party, the Jami‘at-i ‘Ulama’-i Paki- 


35 The affiliation to one of the four umbrella organizations is a precondition for the officially 
recognized shahdéde al- Q/amiya certificate. In 1986, the University Grants Commission had not 
yet recognized the Rabita of the Jama‘at-i Islami as an authority for issuing equivalent degrees. 

% One should not suppose that the number of madāris affiliated to the Ahl-i Hadith has 
declined. Much to the contrary, the large number of graduates over the last years suggests that 
the number of their schools has also increased. The numbers for 1983-1984, in fact, reflect only 
the major schools. 

37 Perhaps this is due to the impact of the Tabligh! Jam&‘at which is operating not only in this 
area; for a fine analysis of the Jama‘at see, e.g., Barbara D. Metcalf, “Living Hadith in the 
Tablighi Jam&Xat,” Journa! af Asian Studies 52 (August 1993): 584-608; Mumtaz Ahmad, “Islamic 
Fundamentalism in South Asia: The Jamaat-i-Islami and the Tablighi Jamaat,” Martin E. Marty 
and R. Scott Appleby, eds., Fundamentalism Observed (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 
1991); idem, in Esposito. ed., Azcyc/opedia & 165-9 
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stan (JUP).*8 Also, the Deobandi centers of graduation have shifted re- 
cently: Karachi has replaced their traditional recruitment areas of Peshawar 
with the Dar al“Uliim Haqqaniya and Multan and increasingly draws gradu- 
ates from foreign countries (excluding Afghans)” and from Punjab, Sindh 
and Baluchistan. Moreover, the data suggest that in very few cases graduates 
originate from families with a traditional religious scholarly background. 
However, here, too, changes have occurred during the last decade: stu- 
dents increasingly come from families whose heads bear the title of 
mawlana. 

The Barilwis, in contrast, continue to find their social basis predomi- 
nantly in the highly densely populated province of Punjab and parts of 
Sindh, in areas where the cult of holy men is very popular and widely 
practiced and where a high concentration of landholdings prevails,* while 
tribal areas are hardly targeted for disseminating their thought.“ Again, 
during the last years, every third graduate of both schools of thought— 
Deobandi and Barilwi—has shown a religious, scholarly family tradition. 
Moreover, in the case of both groups, one may now find an increasing 
inter-provincial and rural-urban migration from the place of origin to the 
new centers of graduation. 

The Shi‘a, which has also formalized and organized its schools tightly 
for the first time under the regime of Zia ul-Hag as a result of the latter's 
Sunnite tendency, has two spatial areas of concentration: in the Northern 
Areas and in some districts of the Punjab dominated by folk-Islam such as 
Jhang and Sargodha.** A migration to the center of their cultus and schol- 
arship in Lahore is also clearly discernible during the eighties. 

All three of these schools of thought recruit their students and gradu- 
ates predominantly from rural and tribal areas which—from the point of 
view of modernization theories—are infrastructurally and economically 
not at all or only partly developed and where the parcelling of land has 
produced a few large landholders and large masses of small landholders 


38 For this party see now Mujeeb Ahmad, Jem $yyat Cems ?s-Pakistan (948-1979 (Islamabad: 
National Institute of Cultural and Historical Research, 1993); S.V.R. Nasr, in Esposito, ed., 
Kacycelopedia 2:365-7. 

33 The majority of Afghan students still goes to the schools in the NWFP. 

49 Often a personal union exists between the local landlord and the local mystic or his 
descendants. See also Marc Gaborieau, “L’Esotérisme Musulman dans le Sous-Continent Indo- 
Pakistanais; un point de vue ethnologique,” Buletin d tudes Orientales LIN (1992: Damas 
1993): 191-209. 

“ In 1983-1984, 84 per cent of the Barélw! madaris were located in Punjab while 7 per cent 
were located in Sindh and only 4 per cent each in the NWFP and in Baluchistan as well as 1 per 
cent in Kashmir (Pak.), where the JUP has been very active during several separatist movements. 
A similar spatial tendency is revealed from the analysis of the rosters of graduates. 

“2 Sindh, NWFP and Baluchistén as well as Azid Kashmir seem to have very few Shía 
schools, in some cases none at all. 
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and peasants as well as landless laborers lacking jobs. Their regions of 
origin, however, display a high degree of functioning traditional order 
and social relations. 

The Ahl-i Hadith, in contrast, have their stronghold in commercial 
centers and important internal markets in northern Punjab and in Karachi, 
just analogous to their original social basis in Northern India in the nine- 
teenth century. Apparently, they have no ambitions to expand into other 
regions, which leaves gaps in their infrastructure in NWFP and in Sindh 
and especially in Baluchistan. 

The religious schools of the Jama‘ati-Islami, which has started organiz- 
ing its institutions only very recently, can be found mostly in politically 
sensitive areas, be it near the Afghan border or in important political cen- 
ters such as provincial capitals and Islamabad.* Its graduates mostly come 
from urbanized regions, even though some areas, like the NWFP, show 
rural background. 

The analysis thus demonstrates that each school of thought has its 
own reserved area, be it rural, urban, trade-oriented or even strategic 
(see map in appendix). This clear—if not exclusive—spatial distribution 
of schools of thought and of their institutions is analogous to the socio- 
economic structure of the respective geographical regions. The explana- 
tion for the distributive patterns of religious schools thus lies in the social 
substratum of the corresponding schools of thought or organizations: The 
candidates for graduation of the Deobandis, Barilwis and Shia may be 
understood above all as representatives of the traditional sector. Accordin- 
gly, one may find them primarily in areas traditionally structured. As 
they also have some representatives in intermediary social sectors—sec- 
tors economically, socially and normatively situated between modern and 
traditional systems—they are also settled in zones with a certain degree 
of official seizure, such as in urban Sindh or other modernized districts, 
e.g., in northern Punjab. This is true for members of the Ahl-i Hadith 
and of the Jam&@‘ati-Islami in particular. Hence, a heterogeneity of Islam 
in Pakistan is traceable in regional patterns. 

This distribution of land among different schools of thought, which 
naturally involves political power, has promoted the regionalism of Is- 
lam, which challenges, rejects and interferes with the enforcement of 
universalizing normative Islam as is propagated by the avant-gardists and 
the government.“ 


3 In 1983-1984, of approximately 100 affiliated schools, one third was located in Punjab, 
nearly one half in the NWFP and the Tribal Areas, where most of the schools are situated close 
to the Afghan border. 

“ The former chairman of the Council for Islamic Ideology, Tanzil al-Rahm4&n, rightly 
deplored the fact that a uniform Islam cannot be implemented in Pakistan because of the 
different interpretations of it prevalent in the country. 
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Results of Mobility 


In the wake of the recent formalization and reform of religious schools— 
in reaction to the Islamization policy—an increasing trans-provincial north- 
south migration from rural to urban areas (in particular to Karachi) can be 
observed, a sign of the degree of spatial mobility of the young religious 
scholars. Indeed, since the beginning of the eighties, the two major um- 
brella organizations, the Deobandi Wafag and the Barilwi Tanzim, have 
shifted their administrative centers from the Punjab to Karachi. This spa- 
tial transfer of scholarly culture to the metropolis has positive as well as 
negative affects on the supremacy of the traditional recruitment centers 
with their vast recruitment areas in the NWFP and the Punjab. The mi- 
gration to Karachi is promoted especially by the forced propaganda and 
advertisements in pertinent periodicals of religious schools which recom- 
mend this commercial and industrial center as a promising new area with - 
great potential for the labor market. 

That students from specific regions look for schools and teachers who 
comply with their cultural perceptions and ethnic affiliations does in fact 
foster the search for corresponding institutions and hence creates iden- 
tity-giving substructures in an urban surrounding which may otherwise 
be perceived as alien and often hostile. The scholars-to-be now gather in 
the metropolis and often contribute to conflicts that are often religiously 
and ethnically motivated. The struggle between different ethnic groups 
for economic hegemony, particularly since the middle of the eighties, is 
proof of the tensions which have arisen as a’result of the migration of, 
among others, religious students from the NWFP, Baluchistan and Punjab, 
migrant Sindhis as well as the local population of Karachi, the refugees 
from India. An integration of these diverse multicultural articulations in a 
limited region is hardly possible, especially as incorporation of the new- 
comers into a labor market wrongly described as capacious has little or no 
prospect of success. 

The fact that the number of religious schools and their students has 
grown in a spectacular way in urban but particularly in rural areas also 
suggests that not only urban centers have become locations of increasing 
conflicts. The hinterland has also been drawn more and more into the 
sphere of religiously legitimized battles. The Islamization policy has pro- 
moted the institutionalization of different groups on the one hand; on the 
other hand it fostered their politicization and even radicalization. The quan- 
titative increase of religious unions and associations as well as reports on 
pogroms in villages and regions dominated by opposite schools of thought, 
even in the relatively pacified Punjab during the last years, are evidence 
of these tendencies. *° Contemporary regimes are not able and not willing 


“© The number of religious organizations which have access to the media, weapons, and 
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to integrate ‘ulama’ in a productive way, thereby further marginalizing 
them and causing an even deeper friction in society. 


Political Significance of Religious Schools and Scholars 


Religious schools do not only have important social, cultic, educational 
and economic functions and significance. As can be derived from frequent 
statements, they are of great importance also with regard to internal and 
external politics and therefore cannot be ignored. 

Firstly, in the holy war of Afghanistan, they played a significant role 
since they recruited and trained some of the holy warriors /a7w/Z4/din/. 
The Dar al-“Uliim Haqqaniya near Peshawar, which was the main center 
of Deobandi scholarship in Pakistan up to the eighties, is one of many 
institutions in point. Moreover, in politically sensitive areas in the vicin- 
ity of the Afghan border, new religious schools—particularly of the Jam&ati- 
Islami—have been established especially for this purpose and they received 
appropriate money for that task from official zakat funds. 

Secondly, with regard to home affairs, religious schools are not to be 
neglected either, for they produce the majority of members and leaders of 
religious-political parties and associations, such as the Barilwi JUP and 
the Jami‘at-i ‘Ulama’-i Islam of the Deobandis. The schools can be mobi- 
lized for peculiar ends through financial and political incentives, particu- 
larly in periods of crisis, as was the case in the movement of the PNA 
against the PPP in 1977.* As the schools and their personnel have direct 
access to the masses,*’ their pacification is most important for the center. 
However, all the more astonishing is the connection of zakat disburse- 
ment to religious institutions with particular conditions (e.g., opening of 
their budgets). Conditions like these inevitably led to a stiffening of the 
positions of some influential politicized religious dignitaries. Out of fear 
of dependency, they have rejected the acceptance of zakat money as politi- 
cal bribery, as in the case of a branch of the Deobandis, e.g., the Fazl ul- 
Rahman Group, led by the son of late Mufti Mahmiid. In doing so, they 
refer to a “afw@ of the Mufti, who had called the zakāt system unlawful 


political power, and which make war on each other, has increased considerably during the last 
years in particular The reasons for this lie mainly in the desolate socio-economic situation of 
the country, the lack of state planning, and reluctance of the bureaucracy to support traditional 
institutions. 

45 One may recall here that the movement of 1977 drew its dynamism from religious schools 
and mosques, even though its origins have to be looked for in long term social and economic 
developments. 

47 This has been illustrated in the case of Shah Ahmad Nurani; see Jamal Malik, “The 
Luminous Nurani; Charisma and Political Mobilisation among the Barelwis in Pakistan,” in 
“Person, Myth and Society in South Asian Islam,” Socie/ Analysis 28, Pnina Werbner, ed. 
(Adelaide: University of Adelaide, 1990): 38-50. 
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because it came from deductions from interest-bearing accounts. The boy- 
cott of the zakat system was, however, confined mainly to the politically 
restless province of Sindh and to a stronghold of the Deobandis. Here they 
had apparently aligned themselves with local nationalists. Existing tradi- 
tional infrastructure was used to boycott the official “Islamic social wel- 
fare system.” In order to counter this boycott and to subject the province 
to the control of the government, Islamabad started to support other loyal- 
ist schools, particularly many of the Barilwis, the Jam&ati-Islami, the Ahl- 
i Hadith and some loyalist Deobandis (Darkhawasti-Group).* Again, the 
Dar al-Uliim Haqqaniya was one main center of the latter group. Bearing 
this tendentious policy in mind, one tends to have the impression that 
through specific support of the traditional infrastructure of politically con- 
venient ‘ulama’, a contrast to or bulwark against popular opposition is 
being established.” 


Perspective 


The state, for a time, was successful—in cooperation with Islamist 
groups and a religious elite—in imposing its own Islamically sanctioned 
measures and thus legally expanding colonial structures such as the eco- 
nomic and educational system. Recently, similar inroads have been at- 
tempted in the field of the judicial system through the Shari‘at Bill. At the 
same time, the number of religious institutions has increased consider- 
ably as a result of financial privileges related to the Islamization policy. 
The government did succeed partially in damming up the mushroom- 
growth of religious institutions by means of a precise new policy which 
succeeded at least in part in subduing parts of the clergy and their centers 
to its own interests. The shortsighted Islamization policy has, however, 
created massive unforeseen but theoretically foreseeable problems. 

Following the tremendous numerical increase of religious scholars and 
their centers of learning, a great potential for conflict has taken root be- 
cause young theologians now pour into the labor market, particularly in 
urban areas. For ten thousand formally recognized religious students whose 
degrees are now equivalent to the M.A.-Arabic/Islamiyat, little prospect 
for employment exists. So far, in all reform measures, corresponding plan- 
ning with respect to the labor market has been neglected by government 


48 It should be clear, however, that some of these organizations had also reservations about 
Islamization; see S.V.R. Nasr, “Islamic Opposition to the Islamic State: the Jama‘at-i Islami, 
1977-88,” Loternetionsl Journal al Middle astern Studies 25 (1993): 261-83. 

49 It may, however, be pointed out here that even if many Deobandi schools did not subscribe 
to the receipt of official zakit in Sindh, their wafaq nevertheless simultaneously increased the 
number of new schools during these years. This means that the correlation of mushroom- 
growth of religious schools and the receipt of official zak&t is not valid for the Deobandis in 
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functionaries and Islamists. Places of employment for these scholars are 
neither available in the courses offered for Quranic studies in formal 
schools—courses that should underline the promised Islamization of the 
country—nor in recently established reading circles and mosque schools 
to improve the very poor literacy rate. The reason for this lack of planning 
lies mainly in the prejudice of the bureaucracy itself, which rejects a rea- 
sonable integration of religious scholars. Only with respect to Arabic 
courses, which have been promoted since 1979, do some young scholars 
find jobs. These courses are, however, offered with a view to Pakistani 
overseas workers in the Middle East, and they reflect pragmatic rather 
than religious motives. On the other hand, the military has promoted the 
enlistment of religious scholars since 1983. In the foreseeable future this 
may lead to new values and structures in this institution, which continues 
to stand in the colonial tradition. The new warrior-scholars may fall back 
on the experience they gained during the guerrilla war in Afghanistan. 

With the official support of religious scholars in the eighties, the po- 
litical strength of the representatives of the traditional sector increased 
unmistakably, even if their political parties lost the elections against Benazir 
Bhutto. The victory of the Islamic Republican Unity (IJI) under the lead- 
ership of Nawaz Sharif, however, again proved the significance of reli- 
gious scholars to national politics, even though the IJI was not able to 
realize the promises made during the elections. It had to submit to the 
PPP*! which now is left with the headache of dealing with the unemployed 
frustrated masses of religious scholars and others. 

If these tendencies last—and there is no reason to suggest the oppo- 
site—the Islamization policy, or better: the politics of de-traditionalization, 
will ultimately force the politically dominant sector to rethink its own 
positions. This policy may, in the near future, push the center on the po- 
litical defensive, something it could overcome only by violence, that is, 
with officially sanctioned interventions and encroachments connected with 
its increasing deliniation from the rest of the society. This danger exists 
especially when indigenous social and educational structures, such as en- 
dowments, alms, religious schools, still existent and mostly functioning, 


Sindh. These schools seem to have been established without any official incentives. 

5° Accordingly, the advisor on religious education criticized that “Reservations were voiced 
by various officials of the provincial Departments of Education about recruiting ‘mawlanas’ for 
the schools on the suspicion that they would divide the students on the basis of their own 
preferences for a particular ‘maktab-i-fikr’ [school of thought; J.M.].” He, however, added that 
“these suspicions, however, were proved in the field to be ill-founded. Such suspicions should 
never be allowed to affect the making of educational policy at any level.” Yusuf Talal as quoted 
in Malik, /s4eausverung, 382. 

61 For the results of the elections see Mohammad Waseem, 74e 1993 Hlections in Pakistan 
(Lahore: Vanguard Ltd., 1994). 
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cannot be replaced adequately and the integration of thousands of unem- 
ployed ulama? who have access to the masses does not succeed quickly. 
Islamization policy could therefore boomerang. The recent and increasing 
inter-Islamic and ethnic-militant conflicts in the urban centers seem to be 
only the tip of an iceberg of ever-growing potential for conflict. The con- 
flicts in the rural hinterland, particularly during the last years, point in 
fact to a larger encompassing crisis. It is the result of a policy which the 
Islamists in particular have not taken into account, a policy based on ill- 
considered and misconceived modernistic perceptions. The imposition of 
a particular notion of Islam by the government has led to an increasing 
radicalization of the bearers and protagonists of different Islamic tradi- 
tions. As a result, they take an sso/zGon/st and radical position in order to 
retreat from nationally influenced economic institutions and from nation- 
alist politics, a development also taking place in other Muslim regions. 

In view of the cultural, religious, economic and infrastructural poten- 
tial of traditional institutions in general and religious schools in particular, 
those who run these establishments may in the long run be able to make a 
constructive contribution to indigenous developmental processes that may 
be shaped to fit the needs of the local population. In this way, the most 
important connection between official ideology (Islam) and the social mass 
base (religious scholars) could ultimately be established. This would, how- 
ever, imply most probably that ‘ulama’ and their institutions would be- 
come not only the local or regional representatives and loci of the people, 
but also would be present in trans-national fora and determine national 
and international politics. Similar trends can be observed in the Middle 
East, where neocolonial systems try, by authoritarian means, to subdue 
autochthonous movements and institutions. 
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APPENDIX: 


Spacial Distribution of Schools of Thought in Pakistan in 1983 
(based on the numbers of their institutions)! 
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1 source: Malik, /Zs/amisierung, p 289 
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ISLAMIC LAW IN CONTEMPORARY SOUTH ASIA* 


Discussions of Islamic law in Bangladesh, India and Pakistan seem 
inevitably to discourage mid-range historical analysis. Descriptions and 
explanations either harken back to the lifetime of the Holy Prophet or 
hurl themselves into the recent past by concentrating on politically con- 
tentious cases heard within the last two decades. Lawsuits involving the 
rights of women carry a particular weight, but suffer from temporal am- 
nesia: women either zerer had any legal protection or they 2/ways en- 
joyed greater control over inherited and self-acquired property than 
Euro-American women. Likewise, religious minorities in Pakistan either 
invariably had the right to practice their faith in consonance with prece- 
dents from the Prophetic era or they were inevitably subjected to oppres- 
sion in violation of internationally recognized principles of human rights 
from the inception of that Republic. 

Anchoring Islamic law within any systematic categorization of the past 
must lead to more complicated appreciations of the situation in contempo- 
rary South Asia. One way of posing the problem is to consider Islamic 
law by way of Fernand Braudel’s notions of reckoning how different spans 
of time affect humans. Placed within the most distant and most recent 
historical frames provided by Braudel’s conceptualizations of time: the 
/angue durée (millennial time) and the évézemenfel/e (near contempo- 
rary time), Islamic law becomes either a changeless essence or a political 
football bounced between attackers and defenders of Muslims. However, 
looked at from the perspective of Braudel’s middle temporality: the 
conjoncture (time within a century or two), Islamic law disaggregates into 
a series of values and institutions that have been significantly reshaped 
over the past 150 years. 

In contemporary South Asia, Islamic law has developed several dis- 
tinct, but highly interactive, trajectories. The conjunction of forces in- 
cludes states: both colonial and post-colonial, local as well as international 
communities, religious revitalization movements, but also popular prac- 


” The author is very grateful to Dr. Lucy Carroll for sharing her extensive knowledge of the 
cases involving Islamic law in Pakistan, India, Britain and other relevant venues. Her research 
has been presented in numerous scholarly articles; a few of them are referred to below, and she 
is currently working on a multi-volume study of Muslim law. The author's opinions and errors 
are, however, his own. My most recent researches on Islamic law have been supported by 
grants from two of DePaul University’s organizations: The University Research Council and 
The College of Liberal Arts and Sciences Faculty Research and Development Committee. 
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tices or beliefs that are seemingly impervious to reform. Islamic law can 
refer to several “processes” or “metaphors” which are in flux and have 
been in motion for a century and a half.’ Until one or another force clearly 
controls the institutions of government, plurality and antagonism will con- 
tinue to mark the interactions of what are several different Islamic laws. 


The Islamic Law of National Governments and Courts 


This essay first considers the type of Islamic law supported directly by 
national governments. It is uncodified and involves judgments made by 
the courts of British India as well as in regions of Africa and Southeast 
Asia that had been part of Britain's empire. Irrespective of their religion, 
imperial judges provided rulings affecting issues of inheritance, marriage, 
divorce and personal status (e.g., was a given person a minor or an adult?) 
for countless Muslims. Political independence for India, Pakistan, Bangla- 
desh and the rest of the British empire did not alter that situation. Islamic 
law continued to be established largely through judicial precedents. 

Islamic law and the courts administering it were shaped by British 
legal history where rules as well as institutions developed as part of the 
building of a nationstate. In England state formation was a process that 
took increasingly less interest in the island’s local societies. In the pre/ 
early modern period of British history local communities had particular 
systems of rules and their own distinct ways of enforcing them. Though 
England was a comparatively small region, a wide variety of customary 
regulations governed family matters, property relations, and criminal ac- 
tivity. Villages and counties had their local notions of justice and how to 
enforce it. Sometimes “Lords of the Manor” took it upon themselves to 
keep order and settle disputes in places where they held fiefs. Finally 
ecclesiastical law provided another set of values and regulations that partly 
preserved the statutes of the later Roman empire. 

As the consolidation of national polities occurred in Europe, the gen- 
eral trend was to formulate a single set of rules—and to establish institu- 
tions to enforce them—throughout the borders of a given state. That 


1 Legal anthropologists have produced a number of studies of Islamic law and legal institutions 
which concentrate not so much on rules as on processes or the ways in which rules as well as 
courts have become the arenas for conflict between parties seeking control of governments. 
See, June Starr, Lew as Metaphor. From Islamrc Courts to the Palace at Justice (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1992), especially xvii-xxv, for Starr's review of some of the 
influential literature on legal anthropology; also, Mindie Lazarus-Black and Susan Hirsch, eds., 
Cantested States: Law Hegemony and Resistance (New York: Rutledge, 1994), 

2 John Goody, et al, eds., Fea/y and Loherttance: Rural Society in Western Surape, 
1200-1800 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1976); also, Edward Thompson, Migs 
and Hunters (New York: Random House, 1975); Douglas Hay, et al., eds., A/kion s Fata! Tree 
(New York: Random House, 1975); and Peter Linebaugh, 72e Landon Hanged (New York: 

"Cambridge University Press, 1992). 
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process was not, as Whig historians so often assumed, unchallenged or 
quick. Well into the twentieth century, more out of the way areas in 
modern nations (the more remote departments of France, for example) 
resisted incorporation into the legal regimes sponsored by metropolitan 
governments.’ Despite the persistence of local practices and the survival 
of populist antinomianism (Huckleberry Finn’s father says, “The law is a 
cheat”), national codes and hierarchies of courts became a familiar as- 
pect of life in the Euro-American world.‘ 

This brief essay cannot provide a full history of the way in which the 
courts of British India created one sort of Islamic law.° As the 7#/gradu- 
ally emerged as a distinct style of government, the British very quickly 
dropped any attempt to enforce the criminal punishments prescribed in 
some Islamic texts. In that, the British seem to have followed the practice 
of the Mughal state in which district police officials /Aofwa/s/, not gazis, 
handled all criminal offenses. Moreover, the kotwals did not render judg- 
ments in consonance with the physical punishments or rules of evidence 
contained in the manuals for gazis which were in circulation in India.® 
By the middle years of the nineteenth century, the British had provided 
uniform codes for criminal law as well as for the law of evidence appli- 
cable throughout British India. Significantly, those legal reforms often 
occurred in India long before they did in Britain itself. 

Laws applicable to Muslims became restricted to the realm of “per- 
sonal law,” that is to say matters of inheritance and family relations, Those 
laws have remained uncodified in India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. In the 
eighteenth century, William Jones had discussed preparing such a code, 
but he died before he could begin the project. In contemporary India, 
some non-Muslims and a few Muslims have called for the creation of a 
Uniform Civil Code.’ As the Shah Bani case in 1986 illustrated, however, 
political forces have prevented any movement in the direction of estab- 
lishing a single set of laws to govern all Indians. 8 


3 Eugene Weber, Aveseats into Frenchmen (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1976), 
Chapter 5. 

4 See discussions in Christopher Hill, 7#¢ World Turned Upside Down (New York: The 
New Press, 1993). 

5 Due to restrictions in length, this essay does not consider in detail highly vexed questions 
about law and Islamic constitutions. 

6 Gregory Kozlowski, Musiim Hndowments and Society in British India (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1985), Chapter 5 for a more extended discussion of those issues. 

7 Vasudha Dhagamwar, Towards a Uniform Ciri! Code (Bombay: N.M. Tripathi, 1989); 
A. A.A. Fyzee was perhaps the most prominent Muslim lawyer/politician to argue for a uniform 
civil code, see, Gregory Kozlowski, “Indian Secularity and the Islamic Law,” 74e J/s/aauc 
Quarterly 18, 314 (1974): 33-47. 

® Commenting on the Shah Bani controversy has become something of a boom industry; 
for an early discussion of the case which the author would revise considerably, see, Gregory 
Kozlowski, “Shah Banu’s Case, Britain's Legal Legacy and Muslim Politics in Modern India,” in 
ee and Society in india, Yogendra Malik and Dhirendra Vajpey, eds. (Delhi: Chanakya, 
1990}, 88-111. 
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When Indian courts do attempt to enforce Muslim Personal Law, legal 
issues promptly become political ones. This occurs in part because con- 
troversial rulings by judges create a temporary India-wide Muslim com- 
munity by the very act of trying to define an uncodified law.? Occasionally, 
in less contentious matters such as the validity of gifts made to minors, 
the courts of India have shaken loose from the strictures imposed during 
the colonial period. They have used principles ultimately derived from 
the law of equity to ameliorate the circumstances of some groups, in this 
case children. 1° 

Because India is supposedly a secular state as well as a parliamentary 
one where, in theory, the people make the law through their elected rep- 
resentatives, it might seem that India is an exception. But, the situation 
in Pakistan—avowedly an Islamic state—is basically the same as that in 
India. Until General Zia ul-Haq began to establish a system of Shari‘at 
Regulations and Shari‘at Courts in 1978 (with steady additions to the stat- 
utes throughout the 1980s), the laws and judicial bodies of Pakistan re- 
mained as they were in 1947. 

Like the courts of British India, those of Pakistan, India and Bangla- 
desh may find it advantageous to keep Islamic law a judge-made system. 
It allows the judges and the government that appoints them more latitude 
in providing rulings which change to fit the shifts in governmental align- 
ments. As a military dictator, and by all accounts a personally devout 
Muslim, General Zia turned to religious parties such as the Jama‘at-i Islami 
for support which he could not expect from politicians aligned with the 
Pakistan People’s Party, the Muslim League, or one of a score of regional 
and ephemeral political groupings. 

A case illustrating the political dimensions of Zia’s actions concerns 
guarantees of the rights of religious minorities—especially members of 
the Ahmadiyya movement and Christians. While courts in the first twenty 
years of Pakistan’s independence steadfastly protected minorities, over 
the past two decades courts have succumbed to political pressures and 
limited the actual freedom those groups have in the practice of their reli- 
gion./* Minorities suffered that decline largely because of the symbolic 
legitimacy that Zia and his supporters gained from pandering to ‘ulama? 
with a penchant for taking extreme positions. Those scholars showed a 
highly developed sense of how to use television, radio and audio cas- 
settes to attract attention. As “media mullahs,” they constitute an impor- 


9 Gregory Kozlowski, “Muslim Personal Law and Political Identity in Independent India,” in 
Robert Baird, ed., Region and Law in Independent [ndia (Delhi: Manoharlal, 1993), 75-92. 

10 Lucy Carroll, “Definition and Interpretation of Muslim Law in South Asia: The Case of 
Gifts to Minors,” /sdemic Law and Soctety 111 (1994), 83-115. 

11 Tayyab Mahmud, “Freedom of Religion and Religious Minorities in Pakistan: A Study of 
Judicial Practice,” Fordham International Lew Journal 19/1 (October 1995): 40-100. 
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tant, but not yet fully examined, influence on the character of Islamic 
law in South Asia. 

Pakistan’s Shari‘at Bench has proven to be as much, if not more, a 
creature of the state. Most judges of the Shari‘at Bench have been lawyers 
trained in law schools that are the direct descendants of legal academies 
set up and administered by the British. Apparently personal piety has 
prompted most of the judges and lawyers who work in the Shari‘at courts. 
Most judges and lawyers lack any profound learning in Shari‘a as taught in 
“traditional” religious academies or 2zadraszs. When General Zia attempted 
to pack the courts with religious scholars (ulama’), he met with deter- 
mined opposition from legists already entrenched in those courts. 

The Shari‘at courts have disappointed many religious scholars. Thus, 
when several prominent scholars were asked to contribute their opinions 
concerning the appropriate punishment /Żaadd) for adultery, the majority 
held that death by stoning was the only acceptable penalty. A few held 
that 100 lashes sufficed. The Shari‘at Bench sided with the minority of 
scholars by avoiding capital punishment in favor of whipping. !? 

In the matter of adultery, the Shari‘at courts have not followed the 
standards of previous generations of Hanafi scholars on the matter. Ac- 
cording to the strictest view, barring a confession by the woman involved, 
a charge of adultery can only be proved when there have been four adult 
Muslim males who witnessed the actual penetration— an unlikely event 
in any case. The possibility for abuse of the laws against adultery became 
apparent when women accused men of raping them. The males often 
pleaded that the women had actually lured them into adultery. Women 
therefore suffered inordinately from the imposition of those so-called Is- 
lamic punishments. That inequity led to street demonstrations by women 
and to a separate parliamentary act passed during Benazir Bhutto's second 
term as prime minister which sought to protect women from an unfair 
application of the Shariat laws concerning sexual misconduct /zizé7. 13 

With regard to amputating the limbs of convicted thieves, a similar 
conflict between those who claim to uphold strict adherence to the physi- 
cal punishments /Audiid) of the Shar/% and those equally determined to 
defend notions of human rights common in Euro-American systems of 
law, has led to an impasse. When General Zia ul-Haq first promulgated 
the “system of the Prophet: Mzaa7-/ Mustafa,” perhaps he imagined that 
something like the Saudi Arabian practice of having amputations done 
with swords in public places such as parking lots would take place. Ob- 
jections by both the bar and bench quickly led to a modification of the 


12 Lucy Carroll, personal communication, October 7, 1995. 
13 Javid Iqbal, “Crimes Against Women in Pakistan,” AJ Patistan Lega! Decisions 40 
(1988): 195-203; I am indebted to Dr. Lucy Carroll for this reference. 
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statute. Amputations would be conducted surgically in hospitals while 
the offenders were anesthetized. Shari‘at courts have ordered amputa- 
tions, but to date higher courts have overruled them. 


Sharfa/Figh and Identity in Local Communities 


In India, as in Pakistan, the Islamic law created and enforced by the 
government has gotten the most public attention. It bears, however, only 
a faint resemblance to shari‘a/fiqh: the Arabic terms commonly glossed as 
“Islamic law.” Shari‘a/fiqh connotes more than the Euro-American word 
law. Sharia inspires ideas about 44e wayto go and therefore implies that 
devoted Muslims either know, or, if ignorant, want to know, about how to 
conduct themselves in a pious fashion. As the path, shari‘a governs every 
aspect of life. It counsels about the rituals of the pilgrimage to Mecca that 
are public but also describes matters of ritual purity so personal that they 
must necessarily remain unenforceable even in the most rigorous Islamic 
polity. Most of what constitutes shari‘a is code of conscience. It is as 
strong or as weak as the individual who accepts its guidance. 

Fiqh, whose literal meanings involve notions of comprehension, un- 
derstanding and teaching, refers to the attempt to apply the standards of 
shari‘a to particular situations in which individuals seek to find the “straight 
path.” Every case in figh is in some sense unique and calls for a fresh 
application of the Islamic guide to conscience. The practice of fiqh in- 
volves a religious scholar answering a question //sé///z/ with an opinion 
stating the appropriate Islamic course of action. That opinion is known as 
a fatwa (pl. /atīwã ), derived from an Arabic verb meaning to “inform.” In 
Euro-American legal terms, precedent— something fundamental to the cre- 
ation of the governmentally sanctioned Islamic law described above—may 
‘or may not be employed by a religious scholar in formulating a fatwa. 1° 
Shari‘a/figh had a long and distinguished history in the Indian subconti- 
nent before the arrival of the British. Scholarship by Indians identified 
with the Hanafi “school madhhab) ” of Shart‘a/fiqgh became famous 
throughout Islamdom. Many South Asian scholars //‘vga4a7 traced their 
intellectual lineages to the Hanafi experts of Timurid Central Asia: 
Mawarannabr.!® Within South Asia, savants in the Hanafi line of shari‘a/ 


4 Gregory Kozlowski, “When the ‘Way’ Becomes the ‘Law,” in William Brinner and Stephen 
Ricks, eds., Sudres in Islamic and Judaic Traditions (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989), II: 97-112 

15 Gregory Kozlowski, “Loyalty, Locality and Authority in Several Opinions Asawa Delivered 
by the Mufti of the Jami’ah Nizammiyah Madrasah, Hyderabad, India,” Modern Asian Studies 
29 (1995): 893-927; also his “A Modern Indian Mufti,” in M Khalid Masud, Brinkley Messick 
and David Powers, eds., /s/eauc Legal Interpretation: Muttis and Ther Fatwas, A Casebook 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, forthcoming). 

16 Robert McChesney, Weg/ in Central Asia Four Hundred Fears fa the History ol a 
Muslim Shrine, [480-1889 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1991), 5-18. 
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figh dispersed throughout the subcontinent. By way of contrast to Egypt, 
India never produced the equivalent of Al-Azhar: a single madrasa whose 
authority usually commanded the assent of most of the Sulama”’. 

British jurists of the nineteenth century assumed that any Muslim who 
was not identified as a Shii was aso facto a Hanafi.” While that verdict 
had a certain abstract validity, it missed several crucial historical diver- 
gences. Hanafis themselves became rooted in numerous cities, towns and 
villages. Families of scholars like the Firangi Mahallis of Lucknow’ or 
the Abbasis of Ciryakot!? and many others were Hanafis, but produced 
fatawa that differed over both minor and major issues. 

Ismaili Shi‘is often followed customs with regard to marriage and 
inheritance that more closely resembled the practices of their Hindu neigh- 
bors. A conflict over those practices arose in the nineteenth century, 
when the Aga Khan’s arrival in Bombay aggravated factional conflict among 
the Khojahs.2° Twelver Shi‘is in India tended to look to holy cities of 
Mesopotamia and Iran for guidance in matters of Shari‘a/figh. As a re- 
sult, their religious leaders in the subcontinent were more likely preach- 
ers than fuqaha’. #! 

The /aelgwa-y7 A/amgir (known outside of South Asia as the /a7wa 
al-Hind ) was the most highly regarded product of the scholarship of the 
Hanafi madhhab in India. Yet, it is not a collection of fatawa. Rather, it 
is an anthology of statements from the masters of the Hanafi school.*” As 
in similar enchiridia, contradictory statements on any given subject are 
listed one after the other without editorial attempts to declare that any 
one view is definitive.** Likewise, arguments between the lamë’? of sub- 
sequent generations often became contests about how to dispute rather 
than statements about unbreakable rules. ** 


17 Lucy Carroll, “Application of the Islamic Law of Succession: Was the Propositus A Sunni 
or a Shi'i?” Aelemc Law and Society 2/1 (1995): 24-42. 

18 Francis Robinson, “The Zema of Firangi Mahall and Their Aaga” in Barbara Metcalf, ed., 
Moral Conduct and Authority (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984), 152-83. 

19 David Lelyveld, AAgarh's Hirst Generation (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1978), 
75, n. 93. 

20 Kozlowski, Musim Endowments, 71-3 and 151-2. 

21 Vernon Schubel, Ae/igvous Performance in Contemporary Islam: Shit Devotional Rituals 
in South Asia (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1993) and Juan Cole, Hoots of 
North Indian Shifsmn in Iran and frag (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988). 

42 Joseph Schacht, “On the Title of the Asrama 2/A/amgirivya,” in Clifford Bosworth, ed., 
Lran and Islam (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1971), 475-8. 

23 Kozlowski, Muslim Andowments, 105, 130, 136, 141-2, 147, 158. 

74 William Roff, “Whence Cometh the Law? Dog Saliva in Kelantan, 1937,” in Katherine 
Ewing, ed., SharrSt aod Ambiguity ia South Asian Islam (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1988), 25-43; for an illuminating discussion of interfaith disagreements in a slightly 
different context, Michael Fischer and Mehdi Abedi, Dedeting Muslims. Cultural Dialogues in 
Postnodernty and Tradition (Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1990). 
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Differences of opinion in textbooks and between religious scholars 
within the same madhhab stood side by side with a liberal acceptance of 
local as well as caste custom. Khojahs, for example, followed Hindu prac- 
tice by denying women any inheritance rights. Individual lineages like- 
wise tended to identify as “Islamic” any forms of behavior enforced by a 
group’s male elders. 

As early as the seventeenth century reformist thinkers such as Ahmad 
Sirhindi: the “Reviver of the Second Millennium,” sought to eliminate 
such diversity in favor of a more rigorous adherence to a version of Sharia/ 
fiqh hallowed by the scholars of the Hijaz. In the following century, Shah 
Wali Allah—followed by his sons, grandsons and many disciples, espoused 
a more radical program that denied the predominance of any one madhhab. 
Instead, if the opinions of Shafi‘is, Malikis or Hanbalis seemed more just 
or better suited changed circumstances, then Muslims, even though they 
were Hanafis, should choose them rather than pursuing unquestioned 
imitation /fz¢/id) of a leader from their own school.*® 

After 1857, differences of opinion and approach to matters of Shari‘a/ 
fiqh among the ‘ulama took on a somewhat different form because schol- 
ars tended to identify themselves more closely with highly organized 
madrasas. The 2a a/- //im at Deoband became prominent as a leader in 
establishing regular, graded instruction and providing diplomas on the basis 
of common examinations in place of the older system of awarding certifi- 
cates /sanads) for each book a student read. Deoband also sought to affili- 
ate itself with a number of primary schools /zvek¢z4s/ and other full fledged 
madrasas.*” Some older groups of scholars, most notably the Firangi 
Mahallis of Lucknow, retained their prominence. However, new groups, 
the Ahl-i Hadith and Barélwis,** emerged and often entered into conten- 
tious debates with each other. For example, the founder of the Barélwi 
movement, Mawlana Reza Khan, once obtained a fatwa from the lamg’ 
of the Hijaz condemning the Deobandis as unbelievers. ?° 

The fatawa of the major figures of each school or tendency in South 
Asian Shari‘a/figh scholarship have been published. With regard to 
Deoband, for instance, some twelve volumes of fatāwā issued by the 
madrasa’s scholars have so far appeared in print.*® Individual scholars 


26 Erin Moore, “Law's Patriarchy in India,” in Contested States, 89-117. 
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lor Pakistan (New York: Asia House Printing, 1963). 

28 For an interesting comparison of the fatawa of South Asian Sulama@’ with those of Egypt, 
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and groups of scholars from the major schools likewise printed collections 
of their fatawa.*! Most of the scholarly opinions contained in those collec- 
tions deal with matters of ritual purity, the proper forms of prayer and the 
etiquette of the Hajj. Some questions submitted were purely hypothetical 
and seemed as much designed to test the forensic skills of the scholars as 
to solve any actual dilemma. In contemporary South Asia, fatawa occa- 
sionally do address questions that have some broader political relevance. 
A prominent min Hyderabad, Deccan, inspired a lengthy debate among 
the city’s Muslims when in 1989 he issued an opinion that held it permis- 
sible /7¥7z/ for Muslims to accept interest on bank accounts. 3%? 

Muftis working in dozens of madrasas receive thousands of requests 
for fatwa every year. The Mufti of the Jami‘ah Nizamiyyah Madrasah in 
Hyderabad noted that most of the istifta he got involved problems of in- 
heritance and marital relations. The formal opinions muftis provide are 
couched in an impersonal diction that never fully reveals the long and 
involved interactions between the mufti and the individuals who seek his 
counsel. Often the mufti acts as a kind of mediator seeking to head off 
further or more disruptive contention between the various parties. At 
other times, he is an exponent of unstated and flexible cultural norms. 33 

With reference to the government sponsored Islamic law described 
above, muftis in both India and Pakistan have a complicated and ambigu- 
ous role. Some people come to them under the impression that a fatwa 
from them will carry weight as a sort of expert testimony in the state 
supported courts. Government courts in both India and Pakistan have 
generally refused to give any great weight to fatawa in part because par- 
ties are generally able to secure contradictory opinions from different 
muftis. Occasionally, a fatwa does get a hearing in the state courts be- 
cause it describes views that may be exotic held by some of the ‘ulama’.* 


3 Examples are Abd al-Hai, Axtewa-»7 Abd a/Halt, Urdu (Deoband: Malik Publishers, 
1969); Muhammad Abd al-Qadar, /e/wwa-y7 Hirang/ Mahal (Lucknow: Mufti Muhammad Reza 
Ansari, 1968); -afewa-37 A4L// Hadis (Sargodha: Idarah-yi Ihlya al-Sunna al Nabuwiyyah, 
1973); Ashraf Ali Thanavi, 7e/awe-y7 Ashrafivyad (Karachi: H.M. Sayyid, 1977). Arun 
Shourie, 7e World af Fatwas or Shariah in Action (New Delhi: ASA Publications, 1995) 
purports to be a scholarly study of @4’w# However, it wrenches any opinions referred to out 
of their social and historical contexts. Moreover, its highly charged anti-Muslim polemic makes 
it unreliable as an introduction to the subject. 
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Judges in the government courts have found such fatawa occasions for 
ridiculing the seemingly archaic and arcane beliefs of religious scholars. 
While judicial lampooning of the ‘ulama’? was more common before the 
1980s, states—whether purportedly Islamic or secular—seem to have little 
respect for Shari‘a/fiqh as understood and applied by muftis. 

Though the Shari‘at Bench in Pakistan would seem to be the one judi- 
cial arena in South Asia that would recognize the fatawa of religious schol- 
ars, as often as not it ignores them. Earlier we mentioned that the Shari‘at 
court ignored the opinion of the majority of the ‘ulam# with regard to the 
appropriate punishment for adultery and agreed with the minority’ who 
considered whipping sufficient retribution for the crime. Moreover, 
Pakistan's government has sometimes ignored the rulings of the Shariat 
Bench. When it ruled in 1989 that Pakistan’s entire banking system, in- 
cluding the government's participation in international financial organiza- 
tions such as the World Bank, was un-Islamic because it employed the 
giving and taking of interest, the Shari‘at judges’ verdict was conspicu- 
ously disregarded. 

Shari‘a/figh very often amounts to a protest against the kind of Is- 
lamic law enforced by state. While that stance might be expected in 
India where Muslims are minority and adherence to it a source for a 
public political identity, a similar set of circumstances obtains in Paki- 
stan. The Ahl-i Sunna wa Jama‘at (Barélwis)’s scholars have issued fatawa 
claiming that they are the only true Muslims living in Pakistan. As the 
government is in the hands of false Muslims, the Barélwis have argued 
that they can not be bound by Pakistan’s regulations. They have there- 
fore argued that any endowments /#wg4/ that support Barélwi institu- 
tions must not be subject to the authority of the Ministry of Waqf. 3 
Likewise, General Zia ul-Haq’s attempt to impose the poor tax /zaéa// on 
all bank accounts led Shi‘is to declare that they had their own way of 
fulfilling that requirement of the faith and should not have their wealth 
taken by the state to support Sunni causes. 36 

Shari‘a/figh, as distinct from state-supported Islamic law, has histori- 
cally anchored itself in local communities in South Asia. There, regional 
identities combined with multi-generational attachments to particular lin- 
eages of ‘ulam@’ as well as to the madrasas in which those scholars work, 
lead people to give their primary loyalty to one of several distinct ap- 
proaches of Shari‘a/fiqh because the common folk know its practitioners 
best. The close local association of Sufis, both living ps and dead saints, 


35 S, Jamal Malik, “Change in Traditional Institutions: Waqf in Pakistan,” in Andre Wink, 
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and the practice of Shari‘a/fiqh provide yet another reinforcement to a 
preference for localized forms over those supported by metropolitan 
states.°”7 Much of the tension between state-sponsored Islamic law and 
Sharia/fiqh seems rooted in the inability of modern South Asian govern- 
ments to obliterate the thousands of local societies in which the day to day 
practice of Islam takes place. 


Reform, Islamic Law and the World-Wide Muslim 
Community 


Community in the widest sense for Muslims is the waza. the global 
congregation of those who believe and act upon their beliefs. A global 
community of faith remained a perennial ideal, one which inspired one 
reform/revitalization movement after another until the present. The suc- 
cess of the Iranian revolution, with the constant preaching of the need 
for a thoroughgoing restructuring of all Islamic polities, has provided one 
possible template. Though the Iranian experience has resonated among 
Muslims in the subcontinent, other indigenous reformist movements have 
had a much greater impact. 

Mawlana Abii al-A‘l4 Mawdiidi and the Jama‘at-i Islami movement serve 
as excellent examples of yet another perspective on Islamic law as well as 
on Shari‘a/fiqh.°8 Mawdidi’'s vision of the history of Islamic law is gener- 
ally critical of both the state supported version and the localized systems 
of the ulama’. For him, the colonial period had a disastrous impact on the 
character of Shari‘a/figh. Rather than allowing that system to change ac- 
cording to its own principles, colonial governments froze the forms of Is- 
lamic law in its eighteenth century forms. Mawdiidi found the state legal 
systems of Pakistan as well as India equally abhorrent. 3? 

Mawdiidi and the Jama‘at-i Islami devoted much time and energy try- 
ing to provide Pakistan with an appropriate Islamic constitution. They 
were, for example, extremely active in anti-Ahmadiyya agitations and 
Mawdiudi was, briefly, under a sentence of death for encouraging the ri- 
ots. They enjoyed little real success until the regime of General Zia ul- 
Haq. Even then Mawdiidi and the Jama‘at must have been disappointed 
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with the compromises and half-measures that characterized Zia’s 
Islamicization program. Mawdiidi’s own vision extended far beyond the 
boundaries of one nation. In an important sense, his commitment to Paki- 
stan was always thin. Nations were themselves the products of the colo- 
nial regimes which Mawdiidi detested and constantly pilloried. 

True Islamic law would emerge, according to Mawdiidi, only when a 
completely Islamic social system—one which embraced the whole of the 
Dar al-Islam—took hold. Thus, for example, in a truly Islamic society, the 
poor would always be amply provided for by the poor tax. Theft would 
become unnecessary and hence amputations for that crime were abso- 
lutely justified because only real miscreants took to stealing. 

As for the Shari‘a/figh upheld by the ordinary ‘ulam#’, in Mawdiidi’s 
opinion, it was riddled with mullah-made innovations and superstitions 
that had to be eliminated. As with many reformers, Mawdidi called for 
new beginnings. Silly distinctions between the various ma@Aa@/b had to 
disappear as a fresh reading of the Holy Book and the Sunna of the Holy 
Prophet, informed by a close examination of the history of the Prophetic 
era, would make Islamic law a system fully capable of meeting the chal- 
lenges of the contemporary world. 

While radical reform has appealed to individual thinkers and political 
leaders, the establishment of a worldwide umma does not appear to be 
imminent. Mawdiidi's ideals remain a potent force. Mawdiidi himself 
was honored in many sections of the Islamic world before his death in 
1979. He was, for instance, the first recipient of the King Faisal Prize for 
Service to Islam. As restrictions on Islamic publishing in the Soviet Union 
were relaxed, his works were among the first translated in Uzbek and Tajik. 

Revivalist movements such as that of the Jama‘at-i Islami stand in op- 
position to almost every aspect of the contemporary Islamic legal systems 
of India, Pakistan and most other Muslim countries. Part of the attraction 
that reformist visions of Shari‘a/fiqh have derives from being unsullied by 
serious attempts to put them into practice. As with Zia’s Islamization 
campaign, ideals proved hard to implement in the face of opposition from 
groups ranging from traditional religious scholars to lawyers and judges 
trained in British-inspired law schools. The antagonism which a 
“Mawdiidiesque” program bears to local versions of Shari‘a/figh as well as 
to state-sponsored Islamic laws in India and Pakistan shows no signs of 
abating, but it likewise seems unlikely to produce a viable legal system. 


Conclusion 


The Iranian Revolution, together with the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union, may turn out to be a Braudelian conjuncture marking the end of 
the “modern” period. Each set of events has demonstrated that nation- 
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states, seemingly the most durable of the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries’ institutions, can be dissolved. Attempts to redraw the world’s psycho- 
political map following such dramatic political collapses have been fraught 
with ambiguity. Is the Islamic Republic of Iran a Republic? Is it Islamic? 
And for that matter; What is Iran and who are Iranians? The birth of the 
Commonwealth of Socialist states has given rise to even more complex 
questions that revolve around attempts to create ethnic, cultural and his- 
torical identities in the absence of what once appeared to be stable, if 
repressive, governmental organizations—post-modernity with a vengeance. 

South Asians’ experience of nation as well as state was embedded in 
British rule in the subcontinent. The struggle for independence added a 
triumphalism and optimism to the building of India and Pakistan. There- 
fore, both imperialist and nationalist governments were part of modernity 
for all South Asians. As different challenges to modern concepts of the 
nationstate emerge, Muslims in the subcontinent live in situations that 
resemble in some ways those of their co-believers in former Soviet Re- 
publics such as Uzbekistan or Tajikistan. Muslims find themselves re- 
pelled by state systems which co-opted but did not truly include them. 

In India, Muslims as yet have no national alternative to the known 
political mores and institutions of their imperfectly secular republic. For 
its part, Pakistan seems constantly on the verge of breaking into several 
states, India and Pakistan have experienced all the violence of Balkanization 
without yet becoming Balkanized. Muslim political life, in both states, 
seems to be carried on most of the time in local communities to which 
leaders withdraw when they fail to gain control of the central government. 

In other respects, Muslims in India and Pakistan seem to have caught 
some of the revolutionary fervor generated by events in Iran since 1979. 
Muslims have had opportunities to take Islam into the streets, to protest 
the prominence of non-Muslims as well as violations of their Holy Prophet's 
name, their holy places, and their holy laws. Some see social and political 
salvation in establishing a Godly society on the Iranian model or with 
something like Mawdidi’s ideal global polity as a guide. 

The choice between modern state and ancient religious community 
looks clear. But, when such a dialectic seems sharpest, the historian’s 
task is to blunt the edge of the argument—even if scholars can not dull 
the points of swords—by pointing to the ways that apparent oppositions 
emerge from differently arranged mixings of the same social, cultural, 
political, economic, and religious forces. Points of view that seem most 
contrary may assume and subsume each other; they may have a mutual- 
ity which the heat of battle or the fervor of pious expectation overlook. 
In current terms, several Islamic laws represent a blurring of two imag- 
ined modalities: that of the religious community and that of the nationstate. 
Muslim law’s history in contemporary South Asia may be one of those 
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junctions where obvious boundaries disappear at the same time that real 
differences persist. 
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SHISISM IN SOUTH ASIA 


Introduction 


The Shiite tradition in South Asia is so variegated, and the geographi- 
cal area involved so extensive, that a brief essay must necessarily be re- 
stricted in those aspects of the topic that it treats. In this article I have 
chosen to focus primarily on the Ithna ‘Ashari (“Twelver”) denomination 
(the form of Islam to which most Shi‘as adhere) within the setting of India 
(where I have been studying Muharram liturgical observances for the past 
several years). 

Any student of Shi‘ism in the Indian Subcontinent must reckon with 
certain realities. First, the Shi‘as of India exist as a minority within a mi- 
nority. Muslims constitute approximately 11% of India’s population; Shi‘as 
comprise some 10% of the Muslim community.! Second, Shi‘ism as an 
Islamic tradition espouses a doctrinal exclusivism that would at first glance 
seem completely at odds with the larger religious context of South Asia; 
tawhid (the monotheistic assertion of God’s oneness, a belief honored by 
all Muslims, Sunni and Shi‘a alike) is apparently irreconcilable with the 
imagistic polytheism associated with Hinduism at the popular level. This 
factor, taken together with the minority status cited above, might well have 
condemned Shi‘as to unending religious strife with their non-Muslim neigh- 
bors. Such has not proved to be the case, however, in part because of a 
third factor characterizing the religious environment of South Asia, what 
anthropologist Clarence Maloney calls the “genius” of the “indigenous clas- 
sical religions” (Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism), namely, “their facility 
to accommodate a vast range of diverse and contradictory elements.”* Thus, 
no matter how ardently a muža of Lucknow might try to demarcate the 
confessional boundaries between Shi‘ism and other faiths, Hindus have 
repeatedly been drawn to Muharram ceremonies in honor of Imam Husayn, 
venerating him as if he were an Indian “god of death,”? while Shi‘ite litur- 
gies in cities such as Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh, employ rituals and ico- 
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nography reflecting influence from indigenous South Asian tradition. So 
strong is this syncretizing tendency in the subcontinent that, if we are in- 
terested in understanding Indian Shi‘ism as lived experience rather than 
merely as creedal formulation, we should perhaps view it as simply one 
point along a continuum of South Asian religious practice. This is not to 
say that doctrine has had no place in South Asian Shi‘ism; rather, the his- 
tory of Shi‘ite Islam in India has been marked at some times by polemics 
(directed either against Hindus or against Sunni Muslims), at other times 
by inclusiveness, demonstrating a pragmatic accommodation to the reality 
of the surrounding Hindu environment. 


The history of Shi‘ism in South Asia. Preliminary 
considerations: Karbala’ and its interpretation 


To appreciate South Asian Shi‘ism it is necessary first to understand 
the significance ascribed to the defining moment in Shi‘ite history: the 
battle of Karbala’. At the Iraqi site of Karbala’, on the day of ‘Ashtra’ 
(the tenth of Muharram), in the year 680, Husayn ibn Ali, grandson of 
the Prophet Muhammad, died in an unsuccessful struggle to wrest the 
caliphate from the Umayyad ruler Yazid. In what might seem to skep- 
tics a display of poor tactics, Husayn had selected no more than a minus- 
cule number of warriors to accompany him in his struggle, together with 
the women and children of his household. The battle in fact ended in 
defeat; following a siege in which Husayn’s entourage suffered torments 
of thirst in the desert, those members of his household who survived the 
battle were subjected to humiliation and captivity in Yazid’s capital city 
of Damascus. Yet to focus on Husayn’s military defeat would do justice 
only to the mere surface of events. Shi‘ite interpreters point to the inner 
significance of Karbala’. Husayn knew in advance that he would be killed 
if he defied Yazid; nevertheless he chose freely to give up his life in a 
paradigmatic action that recalls the root meaning of the term /s/4z.’ self 
surrender in obedience to God. By exposing himself and the women and 
children of his family to Yazid’s violence, he awakened fellow Muslims 
to the corruption into which the Islamic realm was sinking thanks to its 
brutal rulers. But the benefits of Karbala’ extend beyond moral awaken- 
ing. ‘Ali and Fatima (Husayn’s parents), together with the members of 
Ahl al-bayt (the Prophet's family) and the line of the Imams (the spiritual 
leaders of the Shi‘ite community) were innocent victims; all suffered per- 
secution by the tyrannous powers of this world. Karbala’ is simply the 
most spectacular instance of the suffering endured by Shi‘ite saints. And 
because of their innocence, God has granted to Husayn and his family 
.the power of intercession on behalf of those who venerate his memory 
during the annual Muharram lamentation—liturgies held in honor of the 
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Karbala’ martyrs. I mention the motifs of suffering, voluntary self-emp- 
tying, and commemoration so as to suggest the range of concepts associ- 
ated with Shi‘ite identity. At the political level, Shi‘ites can be described 
as those who champion the claim of Husayn and the other Imams to lead- 
ership of the Islamic community. But as I have argued in another publi- 
cation, we might come closer to appreciating fully the emotional and 
spiritual dimensions of Shi‘ite identity (at least as this emerged in my 
interviews with South Asian Shiites) if we defined Shi‘ites as those Mus- 
lims who believe themselves to excel beyond all others in their love for 
Ahl al-bayt (family of the Prophet), and who demonstrate this love in 
their public liturgical observances.* 


An overview of South Asian Shiism in the pre-modern 
and early modern eras 


Recent publications by some Indian Shi‘ite authors have made the claim 
that Shi‘ism’s ties with India go back as far as the battle of Karbala’ itself. 
Such authors cite traditions to the effect that Imam Husayn expressed the 
desire to take refuge in India; that his wife Shahrbanu was related by 
marriage to the Indian king Chandra Gupta; that a band of Indian war- 
riors known as “Mohyal Brahmins” went to Iraq and helped Mukhtar al- 
Thaqäfi avenge Husayn’s defeat; and that as early as the seventh and eighth 
centuries CE India served as a refuge for individual Shi‘as persecuted by 
the caliphs of Damascus and Baghdad. ° 

As a substantial collective presence, however, Shi‘ism in South Asia 
dates only to the late tenth century, when Isma‘ili missionaries estab- 
lished political power in Sind, in the city of Multan (today in Pakistan). 
Within twenty years, however, Ismaili Multan was conquered by Mahmiid 
of Ghazna.® 

More lasting was Shi‘ite political power in south-central India, in the 
region known as the Deccan. This area fell under Muslim domination in 
the fourteenth century with the founding of the Bahmani kingdom by Hasan 
Gangu. Originally an officer from the northern realm of the Muslim Delhi 
sultanate, Hasan took advantage of internal weakness in the northern state 
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to consolidate the Deccan conquests initiated by the Delhi sultan 
Muhammad ibn Tughlag. 

The folklore surrounding Hasan Gangu and the naming of the Bahmani 
kingdom is important for what it reveals of the cultural forces at work in 
southern India. In one legend Hasan is described as a man of noble Ira- 
nian ancestry but of impoverished circumstance, forced to make his way 
in the world as best he could. One day he fell asleep outdoors beneath a 
tree and was seen by a passing priest of the Hindu Brahman caste. The 
Brahman halted in astonishment at the figure he glimpsed behind the sleep- 
ing Hasan: a great cobra, coiled and alert, keeping watch to safeguard the 
wayfarer. This tableau recalls the iconography of the sleeping Vishnu (a 
Hindu god revered as sustainer and preserver of the universe), who is 
depicted as reclining beneath the outspread hood of a watchful cobra. 
Knowing the snake's action to be a portent, the priest waited until Hasan 
awoke, then told him what he had witnessed and offered to become the 
poor man’s servant, on the condition that Hasan add the priest's title to his 
name. Hasan agreed, and when fortune favored him with rule over a 
kingdom the new sultan conferred on it the name Bahmani (supposedly a 
corruption of the word Æra4man ). Another account states that Hasan 
claimed descent from the ancient Sassanid ruler of Iran, Bahman son of 
Isfandiyar; for this reason he took the title Bahman b. Shah and named his 
kingdom Bahmani.’” 

These stories reflect two of the enduring cultural and religious influ- 
ences on Hyderabad, the Persian and the Hindu. The Bahmanis recruited 
courtiers and soldiers from Iran as well as central Asia; the Iranian 
Nimatullahi 4277724, a Sufi brotherhood of Shi‘ite orientation, sent dervishes 
to preach in the Deccan. Nimatullah Wali, master of the order, dispatched 
to one of the Bahmani sultans a gift consisting of an emerald twelve-pointed 
crown (symbolizing the spiritual lordship of the twelve Imams).® 

In the early sixteenth century the Bahmani realm disintegrated into 
independent princedoms, one of which, the Qutb Shahi dynasty of 
Golconda, founded the city of Hyderabad in 1591. The Qutb Shahis spon- 
sored public Muharram processions and built a number of Shi‘ite shrines 
in Hyderabad. The Shi‘ite Safavid government of Iran cultivated good 
relations with the Qutb Shahis, apparently in an attempt to combine forces 
against the powerful (and largely Sunni) Mughal kingdom of northern In- 
dia. In fact, diplomatic relations between the two Shi‘ite states gave the 
Mughals an excuse to invade the Deccan. In the seventeenth century the 
Mughal ruler Aurangzeb complained of the Qutb Shahi sultan as “an op- 
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pressor against whom the people were invoking the heavens, a heretic 
who had perverted all his subjects from the pure Sunni faith, and lastly an 
ally and financial supporter of the king of Persia. Not to punish such a 
heretical ruler would be failure of duty on the part of an orthodox Islamic 
emperor.” One of the demands made by Aurangzeb was that henceforth 
the Qutb Shahis should omit the name of the Iranian shah in all public 
prayers within their realm. Although Aurangzeb conquered the Qutb Shahi 
state in 1687, Shiite cultural and religious influence has continued to make 
itself felt in Hyderabad (as we shall see below) up to the present day. 

The history of Shi‘ite devotionalism in northern India is marked by 
dramatic reversals. The sixteenth-century Moghul emperor Humayun, in 
order to recover the throne of Delhi from his rivals, sought help from the 
Iranian Safavid shah Tahmasp and in the process embraced (or pretended 
to embrace) Twelver Shi‘ism. The reign of Humayan’s son Akhbar (r. 
1556-1605) and his immediate successors witnessed an increased presence 
of immigrants from Iran, among them merchants, poets, and artists. 
Akhbar’s reign was a period of religious tolerance for Shias. The protec- 
tion enjoyed by Shi‘as at this time reflects the eclectic syncretism of 
Akhbar’s court-sponsored @diz-/ Hāhi (“divine religion”), with its blending 
of elements from Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, and mystical Islam. Not that 
Akhbar himself particularly favored Shi‘ism; rather, in the ambience cre- 
ated by his “divine religion” and the concept of su/4-/ £u// (“universal 
peace”), an individual’s denominational adherence tended to matter less 
than personal loyalty to the emperor. 1 

This tolerance ended with the reign of Aurangzeb (r. 1658-1707), who 
outlawed Shi‘ite rituals within the Moghul empire and attacked the Qutb 
Shahi Deccan realm (as we have seen) in the name of Sunni orthodoxy. 
Later in the eighteenth century, however, with the decline of centralized 
Moghul power in Delhi, the Shi‘ite-dominated province of Awadh began 
to acquire political autonomy. Its administrators and aristocracy in large 
part comprised Iranian emigres who had come to India and acquired sub- 
ordinate positions in the Moghul hierarchy. With independence Awadh’s 
Shiite aristocracy expressed its newfound power in two ways: through 
the sponsorship of public Muharram processions in the capital city of 
Lucknow, and through the employment of Usuli ‘ulama? who had been 
trained in the law-schools of Iraq and Iran. Each of these two develop- 
ments warrants discussion. !! 
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Lucknow today enjoys (so to speak) an unenviable reputation as a place 
of communal confrontation during Muharram; nevertheless it should be 
emphasized at once that this Shi‘ite observance once served the positive 
role of community bridge-building in Lucknow. As Juan Cole demon- 
strates in his study of religion and state in Awadh, “widespread, though 
not universal, Sunni and Hindu participation made Muharram rites trans- 
communal;”!* at least such was frequently the case in Lucknow before the 
advent and dominance of denomination-based communal politics in nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century India. 

The reason for the ecumenical quality of Muharram has to do with 
the relationship between religion and society in traditional India. Dur- 
ing the Mughal era the individual's personal identity was most typically 
not shaped by exclusivist-minded religious authorities; rather, one’s loy- 
alties were directed to a nearby patron, a landowner or aristocratic spon- 
sor who could provide employment. The patronage networks comprising 
Mughal society tended to be localized rather than global in focus. This 
decentralization extended to the religious sphere as well. The relative 
lack of a supervisory clerical hierarchy in early eighteenth-century Awadh 
(when compared with later developments) gave a certain freedom to in- 
dividual practitioners of various faith groups. Nominal religious desig- 
nations did not prevent Muslims and Hindus from frequenting each other’s 
shrines. Hindu gurus/renunciants and Sufi pirs were consulted by all, 
regardless of individuals’ formal denominational identity.'% Labels such 
as “Islam” or “Hinduism” notwithstanding, South Asian religion can be 
characterized as “darshanic” (from the Sanskrit term garshaa. “auspi- 
cious sight” of a deity, as defined by Diana Eck, where worship involves 
the opportunity “to stand in the presence of the deity and to behold the 
image with one’s own eyes, to see and be seen by the deity”!*). Darshanic 
religion involves seeing, yes, but also adorning, clothing, and touching 
some figural representation of the divine; it is imagistic in orientation, 
permitting one to have direct contact with the sacred. Public Muharram 
observances sponsored by Lucknow’s erstwhile Shiite aristocracy can also 
be described as darshanic: the garlanding and incensing of 2/gms (battle- 
standards symbolizing the Karbala martyrs), the procession of “ Z/vas 
(replicas of the Imams’ tombs), followed by their immersion in water (a 
practice akin to the Hindu dismissal of a deity at the close of a ritual). 
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Thus there was nothing necessarily exclusivist in Lucknow’s early 
Muharram observances: 


Sunnis in Awadh genuinely loved and supported Husayn, and the 
tears they shed for the Prophet’s grandson helped soften hard-line 
Shiu attitudes toward them. Hindus commemorated Muharram as 
well, adopting Husayn as a god of death, his bloodstained horse and 
his severed head lifted aloft on Umayyad staves presenting no less 
terrible an aspect than Kali Durga with her necklace of skulls. !° 


Thus in characterizing traditional South Asian popular religion it is more 
accurate to speak of trans-denominational Indian devotionalism than of 
Hinduism or Islam as if each of the two were mutually insulated mono- 
lithic entities. 

Cole points out that it was precisely this ambience of interdenomina- 
tional tolerance that proved repugnant to the newly arrived Shiite ‘ulama’ 
from Iran and Iraq, who fought to aggrandize their own power. These 
scholars adhered to the Usuli form of Shi‘ite jurisprudence, which (in con- 
trast to the more conservative Akhbari school) granted to clerics the lati- 
tude to apply 444d (scripturally-based independent reasoning) to every 
aspect of life, religious, social, and political. While elevating the exercise 
of rational skills among jurisprudents, Usulism restricted religious/intel- 
lectual independence among the masses: for Usuli clerics insisted that 
members of the Shi‘ite laity must select a living jurisprudent as a marja 
al-taglid (“reference point for imitation”). Lucknow’s Usuli hierarchy la- 
bored relentlessly to demarcate boundaries among the city’s religious com- 
munities so as to secure their own base of authority: they encouraged the 
Muharram practice of /zóarra (public cursing of the first three caliphs) so 
as to alienate Sunni participants in the annual liturgies. In 1803 the Usuli 
Sayyid Dildar Ali Nasirabadi gave a ruling to the effect that, with regard 
to Hindu participants in Muharram, “until one knew for sure that some- 
one born an unbeliever had accepted all necessary beliefs, he had to be 
judged an infidel even though he mourned Imam Husayn;” and other Usuli 
clerics interpreted traditional Shiite purity laws so as to declare contact 
with Hindus to be ritually polluting. 1$ 

The Awadh state itself did not systematically encourage such discrimi- 
nation. Shiites were always a minority, and the government necessarily 
relied for support on its Hindu and Sunni subjects. However, events of 
the mid-nineteenth century (Britain’s annexation of Awadh in 1856, the 
1857 Uprising and India’s failed bid for independence) precipitated a re- 
distribution of power. Awadh’s old Shi‘ite-dominated government with- 
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ered, leaving the state’s Shi‘ite minority vulnerable and no longer able to 
count on enjoying any privileged status. Aristocratic sponsorship and 
traditional client-patron networks disintegrated, to be replaced by the 
emergent politics of mass participation. Lucknow’s Usuli ‘ulama? had 
helped lay the groundwork for political identity along the lines of polar- 
ized communalism. And in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
the easiest way to mobilize mass participation in politics was by an ap- 
peal to religious identity. !’ 

Analyses by Sandria Freitag and Keith Hjortshoj clarify developments 
in Lucknow’s Muharram politics in the twentieth century. Freitag argues 
that the city’s Shias, a minority population no longer privileged by state 
patronage, felt threatened by their precarious status. “It seems likely... ,” 
she states, “that it was the very fear of being swallowed up by an up- 
wardly mobile and culturally exuberant Sunni community that led Shi‘is 
to reiterate the differences between the sects.”45 This involved not only 
tabarra, but also attempts to reform public Muharram observances in such 
a way as to re-emphasize the mood of lamentation from which the liturgy 
takes its origin: Shiite community leaders in 1905 published rules in- 
tended to be binding on Muharram participants, to include the prohibi- 
tion of “games (especially characteristic of Sunni ta‘ziya processions), 
entertainments, all shops, the chewing of pan, smoking of tobacco, and 
swearing and jesting.”!9 For their part the Sunnis, who had always com- 
prised the majority of Lucknow’s Muslims, became increasingly aware of 
their power in the new ambience of mass-participation politics. Forming 
their own taziya processions, they publicly chanted madh-e sahaba (praise 
of the “Companions”), specifically the three caliphs who are cursed by 
Shi‘as in the practice of tabarra. 

Hjortshoj, in analyzing Sunni-Shi‘ite conflicts during the 1970s, ar- 
gues that Lucknow’s communal riots afforded the Shi‘ite community an 
opportunity to assert their collective identity. “As a distinct category of 
Muslims... Shi‘is have rarely come to the surface of Indian society and 
history... Shi‘ism would appear to represent a largely hidden aspect of 
Indian Islam.”2° Hjortshoj attributes this in part to the Shi‘ite practice of 
tagiva® (“religious dissimulation,” the concealing of one’s identity as a 
Shia, an action permissible in times of persecution). Hjortshoj asserts 
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that Muharram clashes with Sunnis gave Lucknow’s Shi‘as the chance to 
move from tagiyah to the open assertion of their identity, thereby claim- 
ing a place, given their status as a beleaguered and persecuted minority, 
by the side of Husayn and the Karbala’ martyrs, as “victims of history,” 
as the righteous few who throughout time have always been assaulted by 
the tyrannous.?!_ The sorry result of such confrontations: since 1977, 
Lucknow’s municipal government has repeatedly banned any form of public 
Muharram procession. 


Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh: the use of ritual in 
asserting communal identity 


As is the situation in Lucknow, the Shi‘as of Hyderabad comprise a 
minority within the city’s Muslim community, who in turn co-exist with a 
large Hindu population. But unlike Lucknow, Muharram processions in 
Hyderabad have been relatively free from communal conflicts over the 
years. The reason for this tradition of peaceful observances is linked to 
Hyderabad’s history as an independent “princely state”. Muslim infor- 
mants in Hyderabad reminded me that it was a Shi‘ite dynasty, the Qutb 
Shahi, that had founded Hyderabad (in 1591), and the Qutb Shahi rulers 
initiated an enduring tradition of government sponsorship of Muharram 
liturgies. Sadiq Naqvi, a professor of history at Hyderabad’s Osmania 
University, pointed out to me, in the course of several interviews, that the 
Qutb Shahis consciously used public Shi‘ite rituals to create a “common 
cultural ethos” among the very diverse peoples of the Deccan. The result- 
ant forms of Hyderabad’s Muharram celebrations show to this day the 
influence of numerous aspects of both Islamic and Hindu devotionalism.* 

Although the Qutb Shahi state was conquered by Aurangzeb in 1687, 
the Asaf Jahi dynasty established in its stead by the Moghuls eventually 
asserted its independence. During the time of the British Raj, the Asaf 
Jahi realm centered in Hyderabad was recognized as a sovereign Native 
State; it retained its independence until forcibly incorporated into 
postcolonial India when invaded from the north in 1948. The Asaf Jahi 
nizams or rulers were Sunnis (with the possible exception of the last nizam), 
but they retained numerous Shi‘ite ministers and continued the Qutb Shahi 
practice of sponsoring public Muharram liturgies, while ruling over a popu- 
lation the majority of which continued to be Hindu. Such patronage helped 
Hyderabadi Shi‘ites in identifying the government as their benefactor. 
The last reigning nizam, Mir Osman Ali Khan, was widely known to be 
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sympathetic to the Shi‘as and frequently visited Shiite shrines and at- 
tended 274/4/s (lamentation-gatherings) during Muharram in the Old City 
(the quarter that is the focal point of Hyderabad’s Shiite culture and popu- 
lation). Particularly important to note is that since Independence and 
Hyderabad’s incorporation into India, the government (at both the pro- 
vincial and municipal levels) has continued the nizams’ old policy of show- 
ing support for the Hyderabadi observance of Muharram. Thus (to take 
one example) city officials, both Muslim and Hindu, will appear in pub- 
lic wearing traditional black Shiite mourning-garb and will wait their 
turn along the Old City’s Muharram parade-route to offer garlands and 
votive cloths to the Karbala’ battle-standards that are borne in procession 
by camels and elephants through the streets. Nor is interfaith participa- 
tion in Hyderabad’s Shi‘ite rituals limited to the administrative strata of 
the city’s population. During my research there I encountered Hindus in 
a number of roles related to Muharram: as custodians of Shi‘ite shrines, 
as ‘alam-bearers in public processions, as sponsors of majalis, and as devo- 
tees making offerings at one or another of the chapels in honor of the 
martyrs. The impression with which I was left is that the local citizenry 
has never identified Muharram in Hyderabad exclusively with a Shi‘ite 
minority bent on antagonizing other segments of the population. Instead, 
Hyderabad retains a composite and pluralistic “Muharram culture” akin 
to Lucknow’s syncretistic ambience of the eighteenth century prior to 
the campaign by Awadh’s Usuli ‘ulam2’ to polarize group loyalties. Also 
distinguishing Hyderabad’s “Muharram culture” from twentieth-century 
Lucknow’s is the fact that Hyderabadi Shi‘as (to judge from my inter- 
views) generally view the Indian government as a guarantor of their abil- 
ity to hold peaceful processions, in contrast to the situation in Uttar Pradesh, 
where Lucknow’s Shi‘as have repeatedly been subjected to government 
bans on processions. 73 

My own research in Hyderabad focused on the m&#fam/ gurihan, the 
locally-based Shi'ite associations or men’s guilds that sponsor the perfor- 
mance of an during Muharram. Maéatam is a term that in its most 
generalized sense denotes gestures of mourning on behalf of the deceased. 
In the Shiite context it indicates lamentation for Husayn and the other 
Karbala martyrs, most typically in the form of repetitive breast-beating, 
more rarely in the form of self-flagellation through the use of flails, razors 
or chains. I had interviews with members of six matami gurūhān during 
my work in Hyderabad; but there seem to be several dozen such associa- 
tions in the city. Most of them are neighborhood-based; others are orga- 
nized on the basis of family lineage or ethnic ties. 
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Above I referred to the matami guriihin as “men’s guilds,” and it is 
true that the traditional membership of these groups is exclusively male. 
Over the last several years, however, several women’s matam-associations 
have been founded in Hyderabad. Women’s and men’s groups alike each 
sponsor majalis, at which preachers offer lengthy sermons detailing the 
horrors of Karbala’. Following the sermon congregants rise to chant zaufas 
(lamentation-poetry) and perform mātam. My opportunities for observ- 
ing women’s Muharram liturgies were very limited; according to my male 
informants, however, women are active in organizing their own majalis 
but religious custom forbids them to perform any kind of matam other 
than bare-handed breast-beating. Nevertheless, while in Hyderabad I 
learned of young women who had cut themselves with knives in fulfill- 
ment of various vows.” 

Elsewhere I have described the various social functions performed by 
the matami guriihan; here I wish to indicate how the guilds’ sponsorship 
of matam contributes to Hyderabadi Shi‘as’ sense of communal identity. 
First of all it should be noted that all the Sunni and Shi‘ite Muslims whom 
I interviewed (not only in Hyderabad, but also in Delhi, Ladakh, and West 
Bengal) insisted that matam is a Shi‘ite custom, created by Shi‘as and prac- 
ticed only by Shi‘as. Although Sunnis honor the Prophet's family and (as 
will be seen in my discussion of Darjeeling) in some contexts sponsor 
Muharram liturgies, nevertheless Sunni Muslims, I was told again and again, 
don’t do mätam. Sunnis rationalize their abstention in various ways. 
Nowhere in Qur’anic scripture, they argue, is there any verse mandating 
that one strike oneself or perform any other form of extravagant lamenta- 
tion for the dead. Another argument I heard: although a military defeat, 
Karbala’ in fact was a moral triumph, a “victory of truth;” hence it should 
be a cause for celebration rather than grief. But underlying these rational- 
izations I sensed a more visceral factor: for generations matam has been 
associated with liturgies sponsored by Shi‘as and hence comprises a highly 
visible communal boundary-marker. Unlike tabarra, matam is non-con- 
frontational; Hyderabad’s Sunni and Hindu population will peacefully 
crowd the Old City streets to watch the matam-guilds perform on Ashira. 
But onlookers (to judge from the individuals I interviewed) nevertheless 
regard this action as characteristically Shi‘ite.”° 

The most common form of matam, as noted above, is bare-handed 
breast-beating, in which participants strike their chests repeatedly (and 
often with impressive force). In the liturgies sponsored by Hyderabad’s 
Shiite guilds, congregants do mātam in unison as a group, not individu- 
ally, and the rhythm of their strokes is determined by the nauhas that are 
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chanted while the group performs its gestures of mourning. The largest 
of Hyderabad’s guriihin each have poets who annually compose fresh 
nauhas for recitation during Muharram; the guilds also provide reciters 
(each backed by a chorus of a half-dozen young men) who lead the chant- 
ing of poems. Congregants strike themselves even as they sing the re- 
frain-responses that follow each stanza; thus the matam-blows to the chest 
provide a percussive accompaniment to the chanted nauha. 

Worth studying are the thematic motifs that surface in these commu- 
nally recited poems. The following verses are from a dirge in honor of 
Sakina, Husayn’s four-year-old daughter, who survived Karbala’ only to 
die thereafter in captivity in Damascus. The text appears in a chapbook 
published by Guruh-e Jafari, the oldest of Hyderabad’s Shi‘ite associations: 


O what outrage: that there is still visible on the girl’s neck 
the mark of the rope; weep, yes, weep in grief. 


Her hands still cover her ears, alas! 
The blood has dried on her shoulders; weep, yes, weep in grief. 


What tyrant’s oppression, what violence, did she endure 
at such a young age, and she so innocent? 
Weep, yes, weep in grief. 


She was only four years of age, alas! 
She was imprisoned, and she departed this life; 
weep, yes, weep in grief.7® 


The verse “Her hands still cover her ears, alas!/The blood has dried on 
her shoulders” refers to an outrage often cited in Muharram sermons: 
Yazid's soldiers savagely tore Sakina’s earrings from her ears once she 
was taken prisoner. This poetry is highly allusive, relying on the audience's 
prior knowledge of all the tragic events associated with Karbala’. In terms 
of genre the nauha can be characterized as lyric rather than narrative: it 
seeks to evoke the pathos associated with selected moments from the Mar- 
tyrs’ sufferings. The nauha’s trait of pathetic evocation, however, has a 
theological as well as an aesthetic dimension: for the imagery conjured 
forth by the poems is intended to stir grief among the congregants; and 
Shiite piety holds that religious merit is earned both by those who weep 
for Husayn and by those who elicit such tears in others. *? 

Another motif that emerges frequently in Hyderabadi nauha-poetry 
can be detected in the following selections. The first is from a guild called 


76 Agha Nasir Mashhadi, ed., Za a+ Zehré wiwayldi majmda-ye munltakheb-e salim wa- 
naupafet (Hyderabad: Gurub-e Jafari, 1990), 160. 
27 Pinault, S4ifes, 116-17. 
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Guruh-e Azadaran-e Husayni; the second is published by Anjuman-e 
Ma’sumin, arguably the largest of Hyderabad’s Shi‘ite associations and the 
one that is most popular among teenagers in the city: 


From all people everywhere, again and again, 
have we heard the cry of “Ya Husayn!” 

All people, in their own proper place and time, 
have cried out this very cry.” 


Husayn’s mother prays 

that this same cry should always echo forth, 

from the dust of earth to the very vault of heaven: 
Hail, beloved Husayn, o beloved Husayn. 


Farid, may there always be matam for Husayn; 
let there be no sorrow save sorrow for Husayn. 
Until the Day of Resurrection, let there remain 
only this season and no other: 

Hail, beloved Husayn, o beloved Husayn.”° 


In these poems the emphasis is not so much the past historical event 
as the liturgy commemorating the event. In fact nauha-poetry is filled 
with recurrent references to the act of matam; again and again the ritual 
of grief is depicted as an act linking the seventh-century battle of Karbala’ 
with the present day. 


Examine now the following selections, which are excerpted from po- 
ems recited by various matami gurtihan in Hyderabad: 


In our eyes, even now is that time 
when ‘Ali’s son fell bathed in his own blood. 
On the battlefield, there resounded the complaint 
and cries for help of one afflicted. 
Even if streaks of blood now flow from our breasts, 
may our hands never cease: 
Let this mAitam continue on behalf of the one who was wronged, 
for as long as Fatima’s cry comes forth. 
This matam is a prayer for Fatima; how could this mdtam ever cease? 


This mātam is the echo of Husayn’s prayer, of Husayn’s call for help; 
each tear is a passionate desire for victory. 
Thus even now there is an opportunity to come towards truth. 
Recognize the cry of heart and mind; 

join in this matam- lamentation! 


38 Sayyid Turab ‘All Rizvi ed., Auseyn-e mas/dm. feghdn-e Ssadaéran (Hyderabad: Maktaba- 
ye Turbiyah, n.d.), 117. 

39 Mirza Farid Beg Farid, “Ay Husayn jan, ay Husayn jan,” in Du Fe /®iima. muntakhsbe 
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Even now Husayn is calling; if a free man is present, 
let him come forward! 
This mdtam is a prayer for Fatima; how could this matam ever cease?*° 


We are the ones who have seen every facet of this theme; 
Now we'll tell you about the care and the blight linked with Karbala’, 


From age to age Karbala’ is the hope of life for those who thirst; 
in a burning desert, it is a flowing river. 


Here those who are penniless in virtue, bankrupt in morals, 
can find charity-donations of grace. 

Here there is a treasure of good deeds, 
a storehouse of blessed conduct and fine qualities. 


... They say that weeping is a sign of death; 
but for centuries there has been a people which, even while dying, 
nonetheless has remained alive. *! 


Let our banner remain aloft, for as long as the heavens revolve. 
Let every person, young and old, hear this! 

At Husayn’s cry, may the caravan advance, 

may these footsteps not falter... 


O young men of lamentation, you are the prayer of a certain heart, 
that of Husayn; 

till doomsday, truly, may it rise up from breasts, 
this sound of matam-lamentation. 


May it stay firm, sorrow for the great one; 
may our banner remain aloft. 3 


This sound of matam is a message of wakefulness; 

for this reason flows the lifeblood in our veins. 

Our life consists of lamentation for the king... 

In this sorrow there will arise a people who will beat their breasts. 33 


Remarkable in such verses is that again and again the performers ad- 
dress themselves and speak about the actions they perform. The reason 
for this has to do with the various functions implicitly fulfilled by the 
nauha. These poems evoke grief and commemorate the past, true; but 


matam-guild called Parw&na-ye Shabbir (“The Moths of Husayn’) 
3! Poem by Akhtar Zaydi, in /Bz a/-ZaAré, 17-18. 
32 Mirz& Farid Beg Farid, “Unch& rahe apna ‘alam,” in Du ¥-e /Ztuma, 6-8. 
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they also invite congregants today to contemplate themselves in the mir- 
ror of history. Participants are encouraged to see themselves as part of a 
continuous succession of mourners, linked from one generation to the next 
through the action of matam. Precisely because it is a gesture that is 
regarded as quintessentially characteristic of Shi‘as, matam serves to con- 
tribute to Shi‘as’ communal self-definition: “In this sorrow there will arise 
a people who will beat their breasts.” 


Muharram in Darjeeling: Shiite ritual in a Sunni setting 


The study of Muharram in Darjeeling (West Bengal) offers a chance to 
test which aspects of Shi‘ite ritual are transferable to a non-Shi‘ite environ- 
ment. Every year Darjeeling’s Muslim communities organize processions 
during the first ten days of Muharram, culminating in an ‘Ashiira’ parade 
that draws thousands of onlookers. But these practices are sponsored by 
Sunni Muslims, not Shias; and tearful lamentation is most definitely not 
the mood dominating Darjeeling’s observances. Rather (in contrast to 
Hyderabad), the mood is one of festive, even boisterous celebration. 

Muslim informants whom I interviewed during Darjeeling’s 1995 
Muharram season estimated that there are some three to five thousand 
Muslims in the town’s total population of eighty thousand. Virtually all of 
them, I was told, are Sunni; however many Shi‘as there may once have 
been in Darjeeling, they all left in the 1940s, shortly after Independence 
and Partition. I was not able to verify this assertion; but of the dozens of 
Muharram participants I interviewed in the town, none identified himself 
as Shiite. The men with whom I spoke traced their family origins to 
various parts of India: Bihar, West Bengal, Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh, and 
the Punjab were the backgrounds I encountered most frequently. Their 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers had immigrated here as merchants 
and laborers because of the work opportunities offered by this British hill 
station in the tea-country among the lower reaches of the Himalayas. And 
these workers brought with them, my informants said, a tradition of 
Muharram observances common to many of the north Indian cities from 
which these emigres originated. 

In his sociological study of Muharram in India, A.R. Saiyid states, 
“Those familiar with the observance of Moharram by Sunni Muslim 
communities... are aware of the fact that in many of these communities 
the first ten days of Moharram are ‘celebrated’ as if it is some sort of a 
festival.”°* Torn free from the Shi‘ite emphasis on lamentation, the first 
ten days of Muharram (traditionally the focal period for the ritual re- 

%* A.R. Saiyid, “Ideal and Reality in the Observance of Moharram: A Behavioural 
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membrance of the Martyrs) become a kind of carnival, affording emo- 
tional release and a way for the community to release tensions. “The 
‘festival’ of Moharram,” Saiyid argues, “is a ‘need-fulfillment’ mechanism 
for these people.” 35 

Saiyid’s generalizations about Sunni versions of Muharram fit well with 
what I saw in Darjeeling. Each of the two major Muslim neighborhoods 
sponsors nighttime processions from the fifth to the tenth of Muharram. 
Generally the processionists are male: a crowd of teenaged boys and young 
men, including drummers, torchbearers, and individuals thrusting /f4/s 
(wooden staves) skyward as they march. Shouting “Husayn, Husaynl,” 
moving with much noise through the streets of the Muslim neighborhoods, 
participants halt every few minutes for a display of stick-fighting. On- 
lookers form an excited circle around the lathi-players; the drummers drum 
with gusto. Participants rationalize this practice by saying that the lathi- 
play re-enacts the battle of Karbala and that the drumming is done jows4 
fane £e He. “to bring forth devotional fervor.” Exuberance is sometimes 
attended by carelessness: I witnessed several instances where lathi-fight- 
ers were accidentally injured by opponents in their stick-play. Some of 
the boisterousness is alcohol-fuelled: on two occasions I (and other by- 
standers) had to move out of the way as young men, quite drunk, pulled 
knives from their pockets and leapt about in the crowd slashing the air in 
time to the drumbeat. Compared to Hyderabad, I would argue, Darjeeling’s 
liturgical discipline is lax. 

Given what I have described, it is unsurprising that some members 
of Darjeeling’s Muslim population criticize the town’s Muharram proces- 
sions, complaining that the drumming is un-Islamic, the drinking embar- 
rasses the Muslim community, and the whole business is nothing more 
than a “amas (a “spectacle” ) that is inappropriate for the commemora- 
tion of Husayn’s death. Such criticisms have had some effect on partici- 
pants. There are two “Muharram committees,” one for each of the 
neighborhoods that sponsors a procession, the Sadar Bazaar and the Doc- 
tor Zakir Husain Busty. Committee-members try to regulate disruptive 
behavior and discourage drinking among processionists. In addition, each 
Muharram committee annually sponsors the construction of a taziya. The 
ones I saw were elaborate affairs, carefully painted, adorned with calli- 
graphic inscriptions, domes and minarets, and illumined with electric 
lightbulbs. On the ninth and tenth of Muharram each committee bears 
its own ta‘ziya in procession, first on a tour of the local neighborhood, 
then through the streets of Darjeeling’s lower bazaar, finally arriving at 
the main bus-stand that comprises the largest open space in downtown 
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Darjeeling. For two evenings the ta‘ziyas are on display; during this time 
people press forward to stand before the tomb-replicas and engage in the 
activity of maznat: they light candles, give donations to the Qur’an re- 
citer seated by the ta‘ziya, and vow to make some offering to the Karbala’ 
Martyrs if their prayer is granted. Most of the persons whom I saw pray- 
ing before the taziyas were women; and I was told that of the hundreds 
of people crowding around these portable shrines each evening, many 
were leas, Hindu “hill-people” who came to town expressly for the 
processions. Muharram ta‘ziya-veneration, I was told, is a practice com- 
mon to the Muslims and Hindus of Darjeeling. * 

At this time of year a keen spirit of competition arises between the 
Zakir Husain Busty and the Sadar Bazaar, as each committee encourages 
its own neighborhood to outdo the other in Muharram observances. I had 
also noticed considerable competitiveness among the Shi‘ite matami 
guriihain during my time in Hyderabad, but in Hyderabad each guild tries 
to best its rivals in three ways: through the beauty of its chanting, the 
poetic quality of its nauhas, and the force and vigor of its self-inflicted 
matam. Nowhere in Darjeeling, however, did I encounter any gathering 
or procession where matam was performed or nauhas recited. “Matam is 
something Shi‘as do,” one elderly Darjeeling Muslim told me, “and we're 
not Shi‘as.” Instead, the town’s Muharram committees compete in the 
lavish decorations each gives to its publicly displayed ta‘ziya, in the ener- 
getic quality of its drumming, and in the skill of its lathi-fighting. 

This difference in emphasis has certain consequences for Darjeeling’s 
understanding of Muharram. Compared with Hyderabad, Darjeeling’s 
Sunnis hold very few majalis; the majlis-speakers who offer sermons dur- 
ing this season differ from Hyderabadi preachers in that they do not at- 
tempt to move their congregations to tears. The absence of an active 
Muharram poetry-genre, together with the relative lack of Muharram ser- 
mons, means that Darjeeling does not have a liturgical structure for edu- 
cating its Muslims with regard to the sacred history surrounding Karbala’. 
When I asked Muharram participants—ta‘ziya-makers, drummers, lathi- 
fighters—about the historical background to the events they were com- 
memorating, I found that everyone I spoke to knew that Husayn, the 
Prophet Muhammad's grandson, had died in battle fighting the forces of 
Yazid. But their knowledge didn’t extend much further. When I men- 
tioned Zaynab, Sakina, Abū’l-Fadl al-Abbas—figures known to virtually 
every Shi‘a, children and adults alike, whom I had interviewed in 
Hyderabad—my Darjeeling informants consistently drew a blank. Com- 
pared with Hyderabad, their Muharram literacy was very low. 
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If I am right in arguing that Darjeeling’s Muslims, as Sunnis, do not 
emphasize Muharram as an occasion for meritorious weeping, and if 
Darjeeling’s rituals are not structured to preserve the memory of Karbala’ 
or educate Muslims as to its significance, then why do the Muslims of this 
town pour so much energy into this observance? The answer to this ques- 
tion, I think, has to do with the status of Darjeeling’s Muslims as a minor- 
ity community. One of the Muharram committee members whom I 
interviewed made the following assertion: “The Muharram /2/7s [proces- 
sion] is the only procession we have in Islam; it’s the only jaliis recognized 
by the government, the only jaliis for which we can get a permit. And the 
Hindus have so many processions all during the year! At Muharram, with 
our jaliis, we can say, ‘There are Muslims here; there are Muslims here in 
Darjeeling’.” This comment, and others like it which I heard repeatedly 
during my stay in Darjeeling, cuts to the heart of things: regardless of its 
origin, regardless of its associations with Shi‘ism elsewhere in India, 
Muharram is observed in Darjeeling because it constitutes a legally per- 
missible way of asserting Darjeeling’s Muslim presence. Concomitant with 
this was the very evident satisfaction expressed by one of the committee 
officers as he explained to me, “At Muharram the government sweeps the 
streets for us; the government moves cars out of the way of our procession 
in the Chowg [bazaar].” There’s some gratification for a minority in get- 
ting attentive consideration from the government. 


Muharram observances and Shi‘ite-Buddhist relations in 
Leh, Ladakh (Jammu and Kashmir) 


Visitors to eastern Ladakh know that its population is overwhelmingly 
Buddhist, with a minority population of Sunni and Shi‘ite Muslims. Until 
recently, outside observers have characterized Buddhist-Muslim interac- 
tions as harmonious. Janet Rizvi, for example, in her 1983 study of Ladakhi 
society and culture, stated that “with a very few exceptions, communal 
feeling as experienced often so bitterly in other parts of India, has so far 
been conspicuous by its absence.”9” She attributed this to the nonviolent 
and tolerant character of Buddhism. But students of Ladakh are also aware 
of changes in Ladakhi society over the last ten years and of the eruption of 
communal violence between Muslims and Buddhists in Leh in 1989, with 
continuing tension since then. 

The origin of Leh’s communal problems can be traced back as far as 
the 1830s, when the independent Buddhist kingdom of Ladakh was con- 
quered by the Dogra forces of the Raja of Jammu. Subsequently, during 
the predominance of the British Raj, Ladakh was made part of the ‘native 
state’ of Jammu and Kashmir. As Barbara Crossette points out in a recent 
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study, this has meant that Ladakhi Buddhists have come to be a “minority 
within a minority,” ruled from Muslim-majority Srinagar (Kashmir), which 
in turn is administered by Hindu-majority Delhi.* 

Martijn van Beek and Kristoffer Bertelsen have described the process 
whereby Ladakhi aspirations for autonomy from Jammu and Kashmir came 
to be communalized, with the implicit equation: Ladakhi equals Buddhist, 
thereby leaving out of consideration long-term Muslim residents of 
Ladakh.*9 Various authors have commented on post-Independence devel- 
opments that have contributed to Ladakhi Buddhists’ perceptions of threats 
to their identity and cultural autonomy: the Chinese invasion of Tibet, a 
strong Islamic presence to the west in Baltistan and Pakistan, the estab- 
lishment of a large Indian military base in Leh, and the subsequent use of 
Leh’s military airstrip, since 1974, for tourism.“ 

Communal tensions erupted in Leh in early July of 1989. A group of 
Muslim youths is said to have assaulted Rigzin Jora, the man destined to 
become General Secretary of the Ladakh Buddhist Association; a Buddhist 
mob is alleged to have set government buildings on fire. As an expression 
of their resentment against Kashmiri political domination, the Ladakh 
Buddhist Association declared a “social boycott” against local Muslims resi- 
dent in Leh. Buddhists refused to shop in stores owned by Muslims; ac- 
cording to Muslim informants I interviewed in Leh, Buddhist and Muslim 
neighbors simply stopped talking to each other or having anything to do 
with each other socially. Nor did the boycott stop there: the owner of the 
hotel where I stayed in Leh, a Sunni Muslim from Srinagar, complained of 
how several of his windows had been smashed by stone-throwing Bud- 
dhists at the height of the social boycott in 1989. The boycott lasted for 
three years, until November 1992, when a compromise agreement was 
reached whereby, as described by van Beek in a recent article, Muslims 
and Buddhists agreed to work together to seek the formation of a Leh 
Autonomous Hill District Council. Residents of the town whom I myself 
encountered were unanimous in stating that communal relations today 
are vastly improved; but they also expressed concern about the need to 
find ways to sustain these improved relations. *! 

During the time I spent in Leh in 1995 I concentrated on speaking 
with Muslim informants, some of them Sunni, most of them Twelver Shi‘a; 
my informants included hotel clerks (some of them from Kashmir), shop- 
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keepers in the main bazaar, construction workers, and Kargili road crews, 
as well as custodians responsible for the upkeep of shrines. 

The Shias with whom I spoke estimated there to be some one hun- 
dred Shi‘a households in the town of Leh, comprising some five to six 
hundred persons, out of a total population of ten to twelve thousand people 
in the town. But my informants also told me with considerable pride that 
there is a Shi'ite 2#42m7-sera/(a Muharram “lamentation-house,” the equiva- 
lent of an Awambara or 9shiuirkhdne elsewhere in India) right in the main 
bazaar. During the Muharram season a sign is displayed to let everyone 
know there is a Shiite shrine there. The placard depicts Dhu’! Janah, 
Imam Husayn’s horse, bleeding and pierced with arrows on the battle- 
field of Karbala’. Flanking the placard are black and green flags, together 
with banners bearing translated quotations in Urdu and English from the 
speeches of the Ayatollah Khomeini. Within the shrine is a large hall, at 
the rear of which is a 22/74zror preacher's pulpit decorated with another 
Dhu‘l Janah painting and silver 720/e-a/ams (battle-standards in the shape 
of mystic protective hands) mounted on the pulpit’s armrests. Nailed to 
the interior walls of the shrine are cloth hangings on which are sewn illus- 
trations linked to the battle of Karbala’: Dhu‘l Janah, flowers and roses 
symbolizing the Martyrs, the severed hand of Hazrat ‘Abbas, the arrow- 
pierced mash& or goatskin waterbag with which ‘Abbas tried to bring 
water from the Euphrates to the children of Husayn. The style of these 
hangings is identical to similar works of art I have seen in Shi‘ite shrines 
in Damascus; and in fact the young men guiding me around the shrine 
told me that these hangings had been brought back from the Middle East 
by Ladakhi Shi‘ite pilgrims who donated these pieces to the Leh matam- 
serai. These artworks, together with the calendar-portraits of Iranian ce- 
lebrity-ayatollahs I saw hanging in shopkeepers’ kiosks, suggested some 
of the ways in which Leh’s Shfas are aware of their links with the interna- 
tional Shiite community. 

Of greater interest to me in my first visit to Leh’s matam-serai was 
the large group of men and women busily sorting and chopping vegetables 
on the floor of the main hall. When I asked what they were doing, I was 
told that they were preparing food for the c4aufz din observance: a 
“funeral feast” and liturgy in honor of the Imam Husayn, to be held four 
nights after ‘Ashtira’. No sooner had I inquired than I found myself in- 
vited to both the dinner and the liturgy, an evening I will describe in 
more detail below. 

In the course of my interviews I discovered that there are two Mus- 
lim associations in Leh township, a Twelver Shi‘ite group called the 
Anjuman-e Imamia (“the Imami association”), and a Sunni group known 
as the Anjuman-e Mu‘in-e Islam (“the association of the supporters of 
Islam”). Both groups, I was told, had participated in the public jaliis held 
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in the main bazaar of Leh on ‘Ashura’, a couple of days before my arrival; 
and my various informants agreed that a total of some six thousand people 
had taken part in the procession. The reason for this very large number, 
I was told, was that Muslims from far and near had come into town to 
participate, from Chushot, Thikse, even as far away as Kargil. 

But Muharram in Leh township, I was told by Shiite officers of the 
Anjuman-e Imamia, had not always been so well attended nor even cel- 
ebrated in public. According to the oral histories I gathered from mem- 
bers of this association, a hundred years ago the Shi‘as in Leh had been 
few in number and poverty-stricken. “In those days,” the president of the 
Anjuman told me, “the Sunnis would throw stones at us.” So the Shi‘as 
always held their majalis in secret, “in a secret matam-serai, in a dark 
place,” as one officer told me, “very quiet, no lights, so no one else would 
know.” Until some thirty or forty years ago, so my informants said, 
Muharram celebrations in Leh were always held indoors; majalis would 
be conducted in private homes, with the responsibility for hosting the 
liturgy rotating among different households. 

Gradually, however, the Shi‘ite population of Leh township grew in 
the wake of Partition and Independence, with Shi‘as emigrating especially 
from Kargil and Kashmir. As their numbers increased, the confidence of 
Leh’s Shi‘as grew; and so, some thirty to forty years ago (my informants 
were not in agreement on the exact date), they began holding a public 
Muharram jaliis on ‘Ashiira’. It was also at that time, some forty or so 
years ago, that the matam-serai was built in Leh bazaar. 

What interested me most of all, however, was to learn of Sunni par- 
ticipation in this jaltis. Until 1989, I was told, only a few Sunnis ever 
joined the procession. Then came the communal agitations of 1989 and 
the Buddhist-sponsored “social boycott” directed against the Muslims of 
Leh. Immediately thereafter, my informants said, the number of Sunni 
participants increased vastly and has continued in large numbers to this 
day. But all the Shi‘as who told me of this emphasized that the Sunnis 
have their own way of participating: they march as a separate group within 
the jaliis, rather than march mingled with the Shi‘as. They do neither 
L&th K måãlam nor zanjiri matam. they do not beat themselves, nor do 
they cut or strike themselves with knives; whereas the Shi‘as of Leh en- 
gage in m&tam activities enthusiastically. When the Sunnis march, rather 
than shout explicitly Shiite slogans, they favor a more universalist cry, a 
call-and-response chant of Varey tekbir: Alizhu akbar, a less denomina- 
tional assertion, if you will. One Shi‘ite shopkeeper said to me somewhat 
dismissively, “Sunnis join the Shi‘as to show the other communities, the 
Buddhists and so forth, that we are one. But we're not really together. 
The Sunnis don’t do the jaliis with all their hearts.” Be that as it may, 
these descriptions of Sunni participation reminded me of what I had ob- 
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served of Darjeeling’s Muharram observances, where Sunni Muslims par- 
ticipate in, and even take the lead in organizing, ‘Ashiird’ processions; but 
they do so in such a way as to distinguish themselves from Shite Mus- 
lims. As noted above, Darjeeling’s Sunnis celebrate Muharram with drum- 
ming and stick-fighting, but they do not engage in matam, because they 
insist that is something only Shi‘as do. 

So the social boycott directed against the Muslims of Leh has had the 
effect of drawing local Sunnis and Shi‘as together during Muharram, even 
if only for the sake of making a public statement. But there is another 
dimension to Muharram in eastern Ladakh. Four nights after ‘Ashiira’, as 
I mentioned earlier, I was invited to attend a chhauta din majlis in honor 
of the Karbal& Martyrs. A Shiite maulvi, flown in for the occasion from 
Uttar Pradesh, preached a sermon in Urdu; following this was a perfor- 
mance of nauha-recitation, chanted in Ladakhi to the accompaniment of 
bare-handed chest-pounding hath ka matam. The service was well at- 
tended; I counted some three hundred men in the hall beside me; and the 
next day I was told that an equal number of women had been in atten- 
dance in the second-floor gallery overhead. Preceding this majlis was the 
“funeral feast” I referred to earlier; I was surprised to find some half-dozen 
local Buddhists seated in the matam-serai and eating together with the 
Muslims. Among the Buddhist guests was Tsering Dorje, head of the Youth 
Wing of the local Ladakh Buddhist Association. The next day, when I 
asked my Shi‘ite hosts about the presence of the Buddhists, I was told that 
they had attended as a gesture of reciprocal generosity: “We Shi‘as, after 
all,” my informants said, “were present at a Buddhist festival here in Leh 
last month in honor of the Buddha's birthday.” 

I interpret what I saw at this chhauta din majlis as an expression of 
the use of religious liturgy to build communal relations in a positive way. 
That Leh’s Muharram procession should be used to assert Muslim soli- 
darity in the face of communal tensions is not surprising. What did startle 
me, however, was to see that the Shi‘as of this town have also been using 
the season’s religious rituals to bring together Muslims and Buddhists, in 
an atmosphere of cordiality rather than confrontation, as part of a pro- 
cess of healing. 


Concluding note. Indian Shias and the world 
community of Shiite Islam 


During my research in Hyderabad and Leh I developed the impres- 
sion that individual Shi‘ite communities are becoming less isolated and 
increasingly more aware of other Shi‘ite populations elsewhere in India 
and around the world. While in Ladakh (as noted above) I encountered a 
maulvi who had been flown in from Uttar Pradesh to give Muharram ser- 
mons in the matam-serai located in Leh’s main bazaar; in Hyderabad I 
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met a guest-preacher from Karachi. The Iranian Consulate in Hyderabad 
has sponsored a number of majalis in the town’s Old City quarter; and in 
a separate publication I have discussed recent attempts by Iran's Islamic 
Republic to consolidate a role for itself as spiritual leader of the 
subcontinent’s Shi‘as.* 

Indian Shi‘as whom I interviewed showed ambivalence when ques- 
tioned about their perception of Indian Shi‘ism’s relationship with the 
outside world. Clearly they took a certain pride in Iran's 1979 Islamic 
Revolution and expressed admiration for the Ayatollah Khomeini because 
of his role in asserting the Shi‘ite faith internationally and for serving as a 
focal point of Shi‘ite identity worldwide. But this “internationalism” was 
counterbalanced by another intrusive reality. Indian Shi‘as are acutely 
aware of their status as a minority. Those men whom I interviewed 
were acquainted with Sunni-Shi‘ite tensions in Pakistan and knew of the 
violence to which Pakistani Shi‘as as a minority group have been inter- 
mittently subjected in Karachi and elsewhere. Generalizations are haz- 
ardous in a setting as diverse as India; yet at least in Hyderabad and 
Ladakh, the Shi‘as I met seem to regard the Indian government as a pro- 
tector and guarantor of their right to hold liturgies and stage public pro- 
cessions in an environment that is largely non-Muslim. Despite communal 
tensions in settings such as Lucknow, India’s Shi‘ite population has been 
largely non-confrontational and accommodationist in its relations with 
the Indian government. I would argue that this flexibility is also reflected 
at the level of ritual. Some Muharram practices—most notably matam 
and the chanting of nauhas —contribute to group solidarity and mark off 
Shi‘as as a community distinct from other populations. Yet Muharram in 
the Indian context also includes rituals (such as funeral-feasts, proces- 
sions, and the making of vows) that allow other communities—Sunni, 
Hindu and (in the Ladakhi context) Buddhist—to take part in a manner 
that permits communal coexistence. 


Loyola University 7 Davin PINAULT 
Chicago, Llinois ' 


42 Pinault, Shires, 94-7. 
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ISLAMIC MODERNISM IN SOUTH ASIA: 
A REASSESSMENT 


In the early part of the century, Ignaz Goldziher contrasted the inde- 
pendence of Muslim thinkers in the Subcontinent with the relative con- 
servatism of those of the Middle East, attributing the difference to the 
more prolonged and direct encounter with Europeans.’ Since then, the 
special contribution of South Asian thinkers to modern Muslim intellec- 
tual history has been widely recognized. Islamic modernism took early 
root in the Subcontinent and nowhere else did the modernist venture 
find as fertile a soil or flourish with such vigor and variety. In original- 
ity, at least, South Asian modernists have been unequalled. We are hard 
pressed to identify rivals elsewhere in the Islamic world for the boldness 
of Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s speculations, the sophistication of Muhammad 
Iqbal’s attempt to establish new foundations for Islamic theology, or the 
radical rethinking of religious authority in the work of Ghulam Ahmad 
Parwéz. In the early years after independence, modernist ideas contin- 
ued to flourish, as witnessed by Pakistan’s constitutional debates, and 
especially by the vigorous activism of modernists within the judiciary. 2 
Under Ayytib Khan's martial law regime, modernist policy initiatives, 
especially in the area of legal reform, received direct state support and 
modernist thinkers and institutions benefited from state patronage.’ In 
the 1950s and 1960s, an analyst of the religious scene might have seemed 
justified in predicting that modernism, although not without rivals, rep- 
resented the future of Islam among the Muslims of South Asia, at least 
among intellectuals and in government institutions. 

Yet the challenge at the end of the twentieth century is not to under- 
stand how or why modernism flourished in the Subcontinent, but rather 
to explain its dissipation. In reviewing the development of modernism 
one is struck by how few prominent modernist spokespersons are still 
active in the Subcontinent, by the absence of successors to the likes of 


1 Ignaz Goldziher, ve Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1920), 316. 

2 Judicial modernism in Pakistan is represented most clearly in the work of justice Muhammad 
Munir. See Hepart of the Court of lnquiry constituted under Punjab act Hf of 1954 to enguire 
into the Punjab disturbances of 1953 (Lahore : Supt., Govt. Print., Punjab, 1954), usually 
referred to as the Munir Report See also Arom Jinnah fo Zia (Lahore: Vanguard Books, 1980). 

3 Fazlur Rahman, one of the chief players in Ayytib’s modernist program, offers a fascinating 
retrospective and analysis in “Some Islamic Issues in the Ayyūb Khan Era,” in Asseys ia 
tstamic Civilization Presented to Niyazi Berkes, ed. Donald P. Little (Leiden: EJ Brill, 1976), 
284-302. 
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Fazlur Rahman or Ghul4m Ahmad Parwéz, and by the erosion of modern- 
ist influence in judicial and other government institutions. This is not to 
say that the modernist venture has been unimportant, or that it has not 
left significant legacies. But for all its continuing attractiveness to schol- 
ars, and without belittling its historical or intellectual importance, there 
can be little doubt that, with no major spokespersons, few institutions and 
little influence in matters of state policy, modernism’s time is past. The 
purpose of this article is to suggest a framework for reassessing Islamic 
modernism in the Subcontinent which may help to account both for its 
earlier strength and for its decline. I will argue that modernism is firmly 
rooted in an essentially revivalist impulse, and that the dissipation of mod- 
ernism is integrally related to the success of revivalism. Modernism, I 
will suggest, can be usefully viewed as a Eurocentric form of Islamic re- 
vivalism. Stripped of its apologetic tone and Eurocentric orientation, mod- 
ernism slipped back into the broader current of Islamic revivalism from 
which it had originally emerged in the mid nineteenth century. 

The genealogy of modernist thought in South Asia, at least in the phase 
which Rahman labels “classical modernism,”* can be traced to two inde- 
pendent roots, one originating in Bengal, with Mawlawi Sayyid Karamat 
‘Ali of Jawnpitir (1796-1876) and the second with Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 
Karamat ‘Ali, who has often been confused with his contemporary of the 
same name, initiated a distinctly Shi‘ite line of modernism that had its 
clearest expression in the writings of Karämat ‘Als most famous stu- 
dent, Sayyid Amir ‘Ali, and especially in his widely read apologetic, 74e 
Spirit of Islam’ Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s brand of modernism, on the 
other hand, grew out of the reformist Sufi line of Shah Wali Allah and his 
descendants. The two strains were by no means isolated from one an- 
other, and they exhibit the same general character, but it was Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan who had the greater influence, and who, in the range of his 
concerns and the nature of his program, becomes the defining case for 
modernism in the Subcontinent, and also the key to understanding the 
weakness of modernist thought. ® 


4 Rahman distinguishes “classical modernism’ from “neo-modernism.” In fact, his neo- 
modernism reflects his own modernist agenda rather than any empirically identifiable trend or 
movement. Fazlur Rahman, “Islam: Challenges and Opportunities,” in /s/sım" Zast Lnfluence 
aad Present Challeage (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1979), 315-30. 

§ Mawlawi Sayyid Karimat ‘Ali was the superintendent of a Shiite madrasa, the Hughli 
Im&mb&ra, where Amir AlI studied. His contemporary, the other Karimat ‘Ali (d. 1873) was 
also from Jawnpir, was a onetime follower of Sayyid Ahmad of Baréli. See 47 new ed., s.v. 
“Karimat ‘Ali Jawnpiri” by A. Yiisuf ‘Ali for a biographical sketch of the latter. 

6 For my analysis of Sayyid Ahmad Khan I am heavily indebted to Christian W. Troll’s 
excellent study of his religious thought, Seyyid Amad Khan: A Keinteroretation of Muslim 
Thealogy (New Delhi: Vikas, 1978). The most basic source for his biography is Altaf Husayn 
Hall, “eyit-/-/awéd (1st ed. Cawnpore, 1901; Lahore, 1966). Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s major 
writings are collected in Afeqgd/ats-Sar Sayyid, Ismail Panipati ed., 16 vols. (Lahore: Majlis-i 
adab, 1962-65). Of the many studies on Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s religious thought, the two most 
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Sayyid Ahmad Khan's religious thought blended an essentially reviv- 
alistic impulse with an apologetic emphasis rooted in a deep affinity for 
Western culture. Much of his career may be understood as a double 
apologetic: On the one hand he defended Islam, in its pure form, to 
Europeans and Westernized Muslims, on the other hand he commended 
European culture and learning to his Muslim compatriots. These two 
major features of Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s thought—the desire to revive and 
defend the purity of early Islam, combined with the conviction that such 
a pure Islam could be shown to be entirely-compatible with modernity 
(defined in terms of dominant Western ideas)—are, I suggest, the defin- 
ing features of modernism. 

Of the two impulses, revivalistic and apologetic, the revivalistic is the 
more basic. Modernism begins not with a commitment to adaptation for 
its own sake, but with a conviction that Islam, in its pure form, is relevant 
to the modern world, and that adaptation is a means of restoring this pu- 
rity. This is clearly evident in the evolution of Sayyid Ahmad Khan's 
thought, for as Christian Troll argues, re-establishing “the pure and essen- 
tial Islam of the origins” was the ultimate motive of all of his religious 
thought.’ He began with the conviction, which he never abandoned, that 
Islam, in its origins, was pure and perfect, and that his most basic task 
was to recover this pure Islam by removing all the superstitions and inno- 
vations of later centuries. His adaptationism was thus subordinate to an 
overriding revivalist purpose. 

Sir Sayyid began his writing career, in fact, with works that show the 
revivalist influences which shaped his early intellectual life. His early 
works show a dedication to the pure practice of the Prophet attributable 
to the influence on his family of the reformist Naqshbandi line of Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhindi.® As he grew older he came more and more under the 
spell of the Ahl-i Hadith. The Ahl-i-Hadith were a grouping of ema’ 
who, as the name suggests, upheld 4¢a/¢# as the major focus of religious 
authority for Muslim belief and practice. Viewed in retrospect, the Ahl-i- 
Hadith seem conservative and reactionary because of the extreme and 
dogmatic literalism in their approach to hadith. But in the nineteenth 
century their position was a radical one, for they claimed the right to by- 
pass thirteen centuries of //z7‘and to come to reinterpret the basic sources, 
the Qurān and suzna, for themselves. For the Ahl-i-Hadith, the whole 


important are Troll’s book and B. A. Dar, Religious Thought af Sayyid Ahmad Ahan (Lahore: 
Institute of Islamic Culture, 1961). See also J.M.S. Baljon, Aeforms and Religious /deas of Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan (Lahore: Sheikh Muhammad Ashraf, 1964). 

7 Troll, Seyyid Ahmad Khan, xvii. 

8 His earliest published works were /2/#’ a/-gu/db bi dhikr al-Mabbab (1841), Aalimat al- 
agg (1849), and A#4-/ Sunnat. For a full bibliography and overview of the themes of these 
works, see Troll, Seyyid Ahmad Khan, 37-57. 
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classical tradition of Islamic learning is suspect. Only in the prophetic 
sunna, represented by authentic hadith, is the legacy of Muhammad pre- 
served in purity. By insisting that a qualified person need not rely on 
authorities, and that texts can be approached without intermediary, they 
advance a democratization of religious knowledge and seek to wrest con- 
trol of the interpretive process away from the specialists. Moreover, by 
their emphasis on a return to the Quran and the sunna the Ahl-i Hadith 
offer a radical critique of the whole classical tradition. ° 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan felt a deep affinity for the spirit of the Ahl-i-Hadith 
reformers and he expressed great respect for them throughout his life. 1° 
Moreover, even when his vision of “true” Islam became quite different 
from that of the Ahl-i-Hadith, the basic assumptions underlying his method 
continued to reflect the revivalist ethos of the group. He continued, in 
particular, to be preoccupied with the early sources of the tradition and 
their reliability. In fact, after he abandoned the dogmatic attachment to 
hadith of the Ahl-i-Hadith, he had reason to be even more concerned about 
questions relating to the authenticity of early Muslim tradition. This con- 
tinuing concern is especially focussed in his essays on the life of 
Muhammad, written in response to the missionary-orientalist William 
Muir’s Life of Mohamet" In his AsseysSayyid Ahmad Khan combines a 
cautious approach to hadith with a concern to defend the historical value 
of the tradition literature against Muir's attacks. The result is an ambiva- 
lence toward the early sources which concedes a good deal to Muir's skep- 
ticism, but at the same time illustrates Sir Sayyid’s continuing preoccupation 
with uncovering the pure legacy of early Islam . 

In this continuing quest for authenticity, Sir Sayyid came to be con- 
vinced, partly under Muir’s influence, that the Qur’an alone could be fully 
trusted to communicate the Prophet's legacy. The result was an approach 
to the Quran that was in some respects just as dogmatic as the Ahl-i- 
Hadith attitude toward hadith. In an effort to separate the Quran from 
lesser sources of authority, and to establish its uniqueness, Sir Sayyid aban- 
doned much of the flexibility which was built into classical treatments of 
the Qur’anic text. In particular, he rejected the classical doctrine of abro- 


9 Barbara Metcalf includes a useful discussion of the Ahl-i-Hadith in /s/emuc Revival in 
Aritish [nde (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1982), 264-96; See also, Aziz Ahmad, 
Islamic Modernism in India and Pakistan, 1857-1964 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1967); 
S. M. Ikram, Afawy-/ Kawthar (Lahore: Institute of Islamic Culture, 1962), 66; Abū Yahyaé Iman 
Khan Nawshahrawl, 7xrayia7-/ Glam i padith-i Hind (Delhi, 1356 A.H.); Muhammad Ibrahim 
Mir Siflkotl, 727t44-/ AA/-+-fadith (Lahore, 1952); Abt al-Waff# Thana’ Allah Amritsari, 44/-/ 
Hadith kā madhhab (Lahore, 1970). 

10 S, M. Ikram, Afen7-/ Kawthar, 69-70. 

1 Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 4 Serres ol Essays on the Life of Muhammad and Subjects 
Subsidiary Thereto (London, 1870). William Muir, 79e Life af Mahamet and the History of 
‘slam to the Era of Hegira (London, 1861; repr. Osnabruck, 1988). 
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gation, which had given some latitude to the classical discipline of “2/svr. 
To his mind the doctrine of abrogation was inconsistent with the perfec- 
tion of the Qur’anic text.!2 Thus he replaced the hadith-based scripturalism 
of the Ahl-i-Hadith with a sort of Qur’anic scripturalism. The result was 
to make the Quran bear the full burden of Islamic theology and legal 
interpretation. There were two directions such scripturalism could go: 
toward a sort of Qur’anic fundamentalism characterized by a narrow and 
literalistic approach to the text—such was the approach of those who called 
themselves the “* Ahl-i-Qur’an”—or towards the application of a modernist 
ézwil, The latter was the direction of Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s tafsir. Un- 
shackled from the restraints of hadith-based exegesis, he was free to inter- 
pret the Qur’an in new and startling ways. Thus the revivalist ethos with 
which he started was overshadowed by increasingly free and rationalistic 
interpretations. Nevertheless, consistent with that revivalist ethos, his 
religious writings continued to reflect the assumption that the future of 
Islam can be best mapped out by looking at its past. Even when he re- 
jected hadith in favor of reliance solely on the Qur’dn, and even when he 
interpreted the Qur'an in radical ways, he continued to look backward for 
a guide to the road ahead. 

But this backward looking tendency, which is a common characteris- 
tic of much of modern Muslim thought, was not what made Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan a modernist. On the contrary, modernism’s distinguishing feature 
is a distinctively apologetic attitude ms # vzsthe West. Modernists were 
not just convinced that a pure and pristine Islam could be revived—they 
also became convinced that such an unadulterated Islam could be shown 
to be completely compatible with the modern (read: Western) world, and 
they were intent on showing both Westerners and Westernized Muslims 
that this was so. Modernism assumes, in other words, an affinity for West- 
ern thought and ideas and a desire to reconcile these with Islam. 

For Sayyid Ahmad Khan the transition from the revivalism of his 
“Wahhabi” phase, as he called it, to a full-blown modernism began with 
increasing contacts with Europeans. From 1837, when he followed his 
father into the service of the East India Company, his contacts with Euro- 
peans were frequent and cordial. His early years with the Company were 
spent in Agra, a major center of missionary activity, and he was there at 
the time of the “Mohammedan Controversy” touched off by the polemics 


12 Ernest Hahn, “Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s 74e Controversy over Abrogation (in the Qur'an): 
An Annotated Translation,” Muslim World 64 (1974): 124-33. For comment on the more 
general modernist tendency to place increasing burdens on the Quran while at the same time 
discarding the whole classical discipline of tafsir, see H.A.R. Gibb, Modern Trends in {slam 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947). 
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of Carl Pfander (1803-65).!5 Sayyid Ahmad became a friend of the mis- 
sionary-orientalist William Muir (1819-1905) and at the same time, as Troll 
points out, he was exposed to Western scholarly method through the in- 
fluence of Alois Sprenger who was then Principal of Delhi College. '* 

But it was the revolt of 1857 that was decisive in convincing Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan that the future of the Muslim community in India was inex- 
tricably entwined with the British.! He became, in his political thought, 
an unwavering Anglophile—a legacy which has been the great scandal of 
Islamic modernism in the Subcontinent. Yet this unabashed attraction to 
European culture, repugnant though it was for nationalists, was the major 
catalyst for his modernist program, which aimed at reconciling “true” Is- 
lam with all that was good in European culture. His object was, first and 
foremost, to remove apparent contradictions between Islamic teachings 
and “science”—hence his oft-repeated thesis that Islam is “in complete 
conformity with nature.” This thesis became the chief basis for his ratio- 
nalist tafsir: The word of God, the Qur'an, is fully true; but neither can 
the work of God, evident to us from nature, be denied. They cannot 
conflict. If they appear to, we must seek to understand the word of God 
in light of the work of God. 

Sayyid Ahmad’s affinity for the West thus pulled him farther and far- 
ther in the direction of adaptation, while at the same time he maintained 
a deep concern to get at the authentic sources of the tradition. It is this 
blend of concerns, adaptation and authenticity, flexibility and deep con- 
cern for the tradition, which gives modernism its characteristic flavor. 
For the modernist, Western ideas and techniques, indeed, the very fact 
of Western power, does not lead away from Islam, but serves as a chal- 
lenge to reexamine the sources of the Muslim intellectual tradition. In- 
deed, it is this very rootedness in the tradition, and concern to justify 
adaptation through the tradition, that is the definitive characteristic of 
modernism. The modernist is thus perched, precariously, between re- 
vivalism and Westernization, and because of the precariousness of this 
position, modernist movements have tended to slip in one direction or 
the other—either towards a secular adaptationism, abandoning any effort 
to justify change in Islamic terms, or towards a pure revivalism, valuing 
authenticity over adaptation. 1° 


13 The debates which resulted from Pfander’s activity were given this label by William Muir. 
Troll, Seyyid Ahmad Khan, 61. 

“4 Troll, Seyy7d Amad Aban, 102. Sprenger’s influence was especially important in Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan’s historical writings, e.g., Ar a/senddid (1st ed. Delhi, 1947) reprinted in 
Magaiat 16: 212-84. 

16 Asbib-! baghiwats Hind (Moradabad, 1858) reprinted in Afega/é¢ 9: 47-124. 

16 Although beyond the scope of this article, some comparison with Egyptian modernism is 
inescapable. The same tendency to slip either toward secularism (as in the case of ‘Ali ‘Abd al- 
Rāziq) or towards revivalism (e.g. the Salafiyya movement) is evident among the successors to 
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We see both sorts of drift among Sayyid Ahmad’s associates and suc- 
cessors. On the one hand some of his followers moved toward a much 
more explicit secularism. Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s associate, Chiragh ‘Alī, 
for instance, advocated a complete separation between religious and secu- 
lar spheres of activity by denying that the Prophet had any involvement at 
all in the realm of government. He argued that Muhammad “did not 
interfere with the civil and political institutions of the country, except 
those which came in direct collision with his spiritual doctrines and moral 
reforms.”!? Such an argument at least maintains the spirit of modernism, 
by implicitly recognizing that any adaptation (even towards secularism!) 
must be tested against the tradition. But the final result of such a position 
would be to encourage adaptation for its own sake, with no restraint from 
the tradition. Moreover, at Aligarh, Sayyid Ahmad Khan's most enduring 
institutional legacy, the spirit of modernism was lost altogether. Rather 
than teaching a modernized Islam at the College, Sayyid Ahmad was forced 
by the sensitivities of donors to remove himself from any involvement in 
the religious curriculum. Consequently conservative ‘ulamd’ were brought 
in to teach Islamic subjects, and “modern” and “religious” subjects were 
kept separate from one another. Religious studies remained peripheral to 
the curriculum with the result that graduates came away Westernized, 
but with little to help them reconcile their new knowledge with their tra- 
dition. Ironically, Sayyid Ahmad Khan's most lasting achievement was an 
institution which was to further the gap between Islamic tradition and the 
new education, encouraging a slide toward secularism. }8 

Fazlur Rahman, among this century's most important proponents of 
modernism, has argued that this same slide toward secularism, especially 
in education, diluted the effectiveness of modernism well into the twenti- 
eth century. Indeed, he identifies secularism, defined as modernization 
without reference to Islam, as the greatest threat to the modernist ven- 
ture, blaming the rise of secularism on “the pressures of a moribund con- 
servatism and the imbecilities of Islamic modernism.”!9 At the time he 
wrote, Rahman was looking back on the ‘60s, the heyday of state secular- 
ism in the Muslim world. But the experience of the ‘70s and ‘80s has 
shown that the other side of the modernist legacy, the tendency toward a 
more strident revivalism, has had equal or greater influence. 


Muhammad ‘Abduh. Thus the general argument I make here can, I would suggest, be extended 
to modernism outside of the Subcontinent. 
17 [Chiragh ‘Ali] Moulavi Cheragh Ali, “ropased Politica! Legal and Social Reforms in the 
Ottoman Empire (Bombay: Education Society Press, 1883), xxi 
18 See David Lelyveld, Adgard’s first generation Musim Solidarity in British India 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1978). 
1S Fazlur Rahman, “Islamic Modernism: Its Scope, Method and Alternatives,” /eternstiana/ 
Journal of Middle Bastern Studies \ (1970) 331. See also his more extended diagnoses of the 
failure of modernist educational initiatives in /s/ea7 and Modernity’ Transformation of an 
fatellectua!l Tradition (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1982) 
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This tendency too can be illustrated by the generation following Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan, for there were those among his followers who felt more 
strongly the pull of the revivalist side of modernism. The ease with which 
the modernist impulse could slip into a more conservative revivalism, 
and the difficulties of defining boundaries between modernism and re- 
vivalism, is especially clear in the careers of Shibli Nu‘mani and Abii al- 
Kalam Azad. 

Shibli, who came from an undistinguished family of Agamgarh, repre- 
sents perhaps more than any other individual of his time the conflicting 
tendencies of apologetic revivalism and adaptation within Indian Islam. 
He enjoyed a first-rate traditional education in the Islamic sciences, first 
at the Arabic madrasah in A‘zamgarh and later under the tutelage of 
Muhammad Fariig Chiryakoti in Ghazipiir, under whom he studied Hanafi 
jurisprudence. The latter, along with another Hanafi scholar, Irshad 
Husayn Rampiiri, left a lasting impression on Shibli and instilled in him 
the lifelong and passionate interest in Abū Hanifa which led him to adopt 
the /2gab, “Nu‘mani.”” 

Shibli’s first encounter with scholarly methods outside of the traditional 
sphere of the religious scholar probably came during a brief stay in Lahore 
where he studied Arabic literature at the Oriental College. But the more 
decisive influence resulted from his association with Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
and Aligarh. Shibli took up the post of assistant professor of Arabic at 
Aligarh in 1882, and during his fifteen year career there he was profoundly 
influenced both by Sir Sayyid and by Thomas Arnold, who came to the 
school in 1888. It was under the guidance of these two that Shibli was 
introduced to Western scientific thinking and, more importantly, to the 
Western historiographic methods that set the foundation for the historical 
and theological writings which are his most important legacy. 

The tone of Shibli’s writing is still adaptationist—sufficiently so to make 
him suspect in the eyes of the ‘ulam? from whom he hoped to win ap- 
proval. He aimed, in fact, at no less than a reformulation of Muslim theol- 


2 We have no adequate biography of Shibli in English, although there are several excellent 
works in Urdu. Certain aspects of Shibli’s biography, especially his relationship with Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan and his controversial romantic involvements, have been the subject of lively 
exchanges among historians in the Subcontinent. See Shaykh Muhammad Ikram, Yadgair-/- 
Shh (Lahore, 1971) and the same author's earlier and less sympathetic S464 Vamadé (Lucknow, 
n.d.). For a less critical account by one of his chief disciples, see Sayyid Sulayman Nadvi, 
Hayät-i-Shibl (Azamgarh, 1943). For a general treatment in English, see Aziz Ahmad, /s/eavc 
Modernism in India and Fakistan, 77-86. Ahmad’s portrayal typifies the common judgment of 
historians that Shibli was out of touch with the main currents in Indian Muslim thought of his 
time. For a contrasting treatment see Mehr Afréz Murad, /nielectua! Modernism of Shibi 
Numani (Lahore: Institute of Islamic Culture, n.d.). For a discussion of one of Shibli’s most 
important involvements, the Nadwat al-‘ulama’, see Barbara Daly Metcalf, /s/eavc Revival in 
British ladia (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1982), 335-47. 
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ogy, and as Detlev Khalid has shown, he must be considered one of the 
most important exponents of the modern revival of Mu‘tazilite thought, 
exerting significant influence on Ahmad Amin.*! But his method of refor- 
mulation was to remind Muslims of the breadth of their own intellectual 
heritage—to revive a critical spirit of Islamic scholarship squarely within 
the Islamic tradition. According to Wilfred Cantwell Smith, “His program 
was not to reform Islam with some new criterion but to revive it from 
within, his ambitious vision including the rehabilitation of Islamic learn- 
ing in its entirety, along the lines of its flowering under the ‘Abbasids in 
Baghdad.” The greater part of his literary output is a series of biogra- 
phies of outstanding Muslims of the past: al-Ma’miin, Abii Hanifa, ‘Umar, 
al-Ghazali, and Rimi. The culmination of these efforts was a biography 
of the Prophet on which he was still working at the time of his death. 
The result, however, was not a true reformulation, but simply a re- 
statement of neglected elements of the classical Islamic tradition. Like 
Amir ‘Alī, he encouraged Muslims to look to their own past with pride, but 
he had none of the former’s enchantment with Western liberal values.*° 
In any case the apologetic approach could hardly be expected to aid the 
cause of modernism, for such appeals to tradition can, in the end, only be 
expected to strengthen traditionalism.7* Moreover, with both Shibli and 
Amir ‘Ali—in fact in the whole modern Muslim apologetic tradition—we 
see increasingly strident criticism of the West, demonstrating how quickly 
and naturally apology turns to defiance. Shibli thus points the direction 
that modernism was bound to go for those who did not feel the allure of 
the West as Sayyid Ahmad Khan had. He absorbed from modernism a 
critical historiographical method, and was clearly a product of modernism, 
but he shed the Westernizing orientation and the rationalist tendency which 
marked Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s approach. Shibli had little sympathy for Sir 
Sayyid's brand of rationalism, and was highly critical of the argument, foun- 
dational for Sir Sayyid, that religion can be judged by the standard of sci- 
ence.” He was, in this respect, akin to the salafi reformers with whom he 
fostered ties, although he had a broader appreciation and more sophisti- 
cated understanding of Islamic history than they. Rather than seeking to 
reform Islam by somehow reconciling Islam with Western ideas, he dem- 
onstrated a confidence that Islam, rightly understood, had all the resources 


41 Detlev Khalid, “Some Aspects of Neo-Mu'tazilism,” /s/amic Studies 8 (1969), 319-47. 

2 Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Afodera /s/am in India (Lahore, 1963), 36. 

33 Such modernist apologetics, especially apologetic treatments of Muhammad, are the brunt 
of Gibb’s harshest criticisms of modernism, criticisms that must be qualified with regard to 
Shibli’s work, which Gibb was unaware of, and in any case was unable to read. Gibb, Modern 
Trends in Islam, 77. 

2 Rahman, “Islamic Modernism: Its Scope, Method and Alternatives”: 325. 

25 Mehr Afroz Ahmad, /efe//ectua/ modernism of Shihli Nu nani 4. 
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it needed to reform itself. Thus, in the tone of his work, Shibli is a true 
precursor of modern Islamic revivalism in the Subcontinent.2° Probably 
for this reason his works have had a greater continuing popularity than 
those of any other modernist. Sayyid Ahmad Khan's religious writings are 
almost forgotten, but Shibli’s apologetic works, particularly his biography 
of the Prophet, have continued to enjoy wide circulation. 

Abii] Kalam Azad, a protege of Shibli, further illustrates the same pat- 
tern. Azad is commonly and rightly identified as a modernist. He is 
remembered most clearly in India for his consistent commitment to Hindu- 
Muslim unity, hence his bitter opposition to the partition of the Subconti- 
nent, and also for his religious universalism. He had an expansive mind, 
and despite his abhorrence of the excesses of Aligarh style Westerniza- 
tion, he remained open to modern currents of thought throughout his ca- 
reer. Azad’s greatest work, his 727uman al-Our ab, displays a combination 
of scholarly breadth and latitudinarian approach that has made it a bench- 
mark for modernist tafsir. His greatest concern in this regard was to al- 
low the Qur'an to speak for itself, unconstrained either by brittle tradition 
or by anachronistic imposition of modern ideas. In this work in particu- 
lar, but also in the main emphases of his career, he pursued the modernist 
ideal of a reformed Islam both true to the tradition and relevant to the 
modern situation. *” 

But the modern situation in which Azad found himself was very dif- 
ferent from that of Sayyid Ahmad Khan, hence his modernism had a very 
different flavor. Although he confessed to an infatuation with Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan’s writings during his youth, describing his attachment as a 
kind of taqlid, he later completely repudiated Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s ratio- 
nalism, and became an unrelenting opponent of Aligarh, the Muslim 
League, and the sort of accommodation to British rule that these repre- 
sented. In intellectual orientation Azad was closer to Shibli than to Sir 
Sayyid. Shibli and Azad shared a classical Islamic education, common 
literary interests, strong ties with the Arab world, and aspirations to lead- 
ership of the Indian ‘ulama’. The two became close friends and Shibli 
helped to launch Azad’s career in journalism when he invited him to edit 
the journal a«/ Nadwah in 1904. 


2 Mawdiidi shows evidence of direct reliance on Shibli, especially in his attitudes toward 
hadith criticism. 

27 The most comprehensive and perceptive study of Azad is Ian Henderson Douglas, Abu! 
Kalam Asad: An Intellectual and Religious Biography (Delhi: Vikas, 1982). Other important 
studies include: LH. Azad Farugi, 7Ze 7acjumen al-Qur'an: A Critical Analysis of Maulana 
Abul Salam Azad s Approach to the Understanding of the Qur'an (New Delhi: Vikas, 1982); 
Kenneth Cragg, Ze Pen and the Faith: Sight Modern Muslim Writers and the Qur'an 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, 1985), 14-32. 
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Yet Azad was of a different generation from either Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan or Shibli, and he was content neither with the obsequious accom- 
modation of the former nor the passive revivalism of the latter. Azad 
and his generation were politicized by the partition and reunification of 
Bengal, Gandhi's South African campaigns, and most of all by the first 
World War. The War provided Indian Muslims both an issue around 
which to mobilize—the apparent British threat to the Ottoman empire 
and its Caliph—and also the hope that an empire embroiled in war would 
be more easily forced out of India.2® Azad’s was a new, more assertive 
generation, no longer living in the shadow of 1857, but invigorated by a 
resurgent nationalism. 

Azad’s thought was influenced not only by this increasingly politi- 
cized Indian environment but also by his close ties with the Islamic world 
outside of India, ties which reached back to his birth in Mecca, where his 
family had emigrated after 1857. His mother was Arab, and he was a 
native speaker of Arabic. In 1898, when he was ten, his family moved 
back to Calcutta, but his intellectual affinity for things Arab was never 
broken. He continued to be influenced by intellectual currents in the 
Arab world, and he was especially inspired by the writings of ‘Abduh 
and Rida, and by 4/⁄-Manān?? In Calcutta he had a traditional Muslim 
education following the dars-i-Nizami curriculum, and though he later 
discounted its value, this education clearly laid the foundation for his 
later religious thought. °° 

Azad's strong grounding in the classical Islamic tradition came together 
with anti-British politics and repudiation of Aligarh’s politics of accommo- 
dation to produce a much more strident revivalism than we find in earlier 
modernists. This was especially the case from 1912, when he began edit- 
ing 2a/H/z/ until 1923 when his involvement with the Indian National 
Congress began to dilute his Islamic rhetoric. Early in this period, as 
Douglas has documented, Azad viewed his vocation in messianic terms. 
He expected to become Imäm al-Hind, religious leader of the Indian Mus- 
lims, destined to awaken his compatriots from their slumber and lead them 
toward a revival and restoration of true Islam. In this attitude he fore- 
shadowed the activism, confidence and assertiveness that would charac- 
terize later revivalist movements. His schemes for the renewal of the 
Muslim community, particularly his attempt to organize a party of God 
(Hizb Allah), show a marked resemblance to the organizational style of 


28 See Gail Minault, Jhe Ahiatat Movement Religious Symbolism end Political Mobilization 
in fadia (New York: Columbia University Press, 1982) 

29 See the comments of Christian Troll and Gail Minault in their “Editors’ Conclusion” in 
Douglas, 44u/ Kalam Asad, 291. See also Faruqi, he 7ayuimen al-Qur'an, who argues that 
Azad was heavily dependant on the Mengr commentary. 

30 Douglas, Abu! Kelam Asad, 44 
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and objectives of the Jam&at-i-Tabligh—small bands of dedicated young 
men were to travel at their own expense aiming to restore Muslim com- 
munities to the pure practice of the Prophet. 31 

Azad did more than foreshadow the s#/ec of later revivalism, however; 
he anticipated many of the specific themes that would be taken up in later 
revivalist literature. In fact, the connections in theme of #/-/47z/2/ and the 
work of Abii] ‘Ala Mawdiidi seem strong enough to make a strong circum- 
stantial case for Azad’s direct influence on the latter, and at least one Paki- 
stani historian, S.M. Ikram, identifies Mawdidi as the true heir to the 
revivalist side of Azad’s legacy.** Among the most important of the reviv- 
alist themes in Azad’s thought was his emphasis on “enjoining the good 
and forbidding the evil,” which he identified as the pre-eminent Islamic 
imperative and the dominant message of the Qur’an.°°> He thus antici- 
pates the Islamic totalitarianism that characterizes the thought of Mawdidi 
and Sayyid Qutb, insisting on the comprehensiveness of the Qurän as a 
guide for all of life.** Similarly, in his treatment of 447he differs mark- 
edly from earlier modernist apologetic, emphasizing the necessity of a physi- 
cal jihad and describing jihad as a binding duty.* His identification with 
historical figures like Ibn Hanbal and Ibn Taymiyya gives further evidence 
of the revivalist side of his thought.°© Azad should be viewed, along with 
Shibli, as one of the major transitional figures between classical modern- 
ism and the modern revivalism which was both an outgrowth of and a 
reaction to modernism. Moreover, as Ikram argues, it is this revivalist 
side of Azdd’s thought that has wielded the greater influence: 


By a strange irony the vision that has caught the imagination of the 
people has come out of the pages of #/47/2/ and the Abii’! Kalim 
Azad who has really been effective in the history of Muslim India is 
the emotional revivalistic, pan-Islamic, anti-modern, anti-intellec- 
tual. 37 


As we have seen, much the same could be said of Shibli. 

The examples of Shibli and Azad show the close affinity of the ten- 
dencies normally labelled modernism and revivalism. As constructs, the 
two have been artificially opposed to one another; in fact they represent 


31 For a detailed description of Azäd’s plans for the Hizb Allah, see Douglas, Abu! Kalam 
Azad 114-26. 

32 S.M. Ikram, Afodera Muslim India and the Birth af Pakistan (Lahore: S.M Ashraf, 
1965), 147-8. 

33 Douglas, Abi Aalam Asad, 127-9. 

4 Ibid, 161. 

35 /hid, 38-9. 

% hid, 168-9. . 

37 S.M. Ikram, Modern Muslim india, 147-8. Cited in Douglas, 262. 
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not opposing tendencies, but variations on the same impulse. The same 
tendency for modernism and revivalism to merge into one another could 
be illustrated with numerous other examples. The contradictory tenden- 
cies in Iqbal’s thought, for instance have been widely commented on. $$ 
Similarly, two arch rivals in Pakistan, the modernist Ghulam Ahmad 
Parwéz and the revivalist Mawdiidi, can be shown to be much closer to 
each other than their rhetoric will suggest. In their opposition to the 
‘ulamd#’, their use of modern means of communication and organization, 
and even in their political vision they are remarkably alike. Even in 
their approach to the sources of the tradition, especially the hadith, Parwéz 
and Mawdiidi share an approach which makes flexibility a primary value. 
Despite the rancor evident in their exchanges, the two are responding to 
the same basic impulse. 3? 

Modernism, then, should be viewed as that part of the more general 
Islamic revival which has the most affinity to the West; modernists repre- 
sent that part of the spectrum of Muslim revivalism which has been most 
sympathetic to Western ideas and institutions. But if this is so, then it 
follows that revivalism should be seen as a sort of anti-Western modern- 
ism. Such a view challenges the common representation of revivalism as 
simply a reaction aga/7s¢ modernity. I would submit that revivalism is 
not so much anti-modern as it is anti-Western. Revivalists have inherited 
from modernism a critical attitude toward the classical tradition, a com- 
mitment to revive Islam in relevant forms, and a willingness to appropri- 
ate many of the tools of modernity. What they reject is the perceived 
“westoxification” of the modernists.“ In this way revivalists are able to 
convincingly argue that their vision of Islam is just as relevant to the mod- 
ern situation as that of the modernists—in fact, more so because it offers 
real tools to resist Western hegemony—while at the same time holding a 
greater claim to authenticity.“ 

That revivalism is a truly zmzodđern response (and not just a reaction 
against modernity) should no longer be doubted. As Ernest Gellner sug- 
gests: “A puritan and scripturalist world religion does not seem necessar- 
ily doomed to erosion by modern conditions. It may on the contrary be 


3 See “Iqbal the Reactionary,” chapter in Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Modern /s/em in India 
(London: Victor Gollancz, 1946), 132-40; Gibb, Modern Trends in /s/am, 101-3 

39 Charles J. Adams, “The Authority of Prophetic Hadith in the Eyes of some Modern 
Muslims,” in Asseys in /sleauc Civilization Presented to Niyas! Berkes, ed Donald P Little 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1976), 25-47; J M.S. Baljon, “Pakistani Views of Hadith,” Die Welt des 
siam n.s. 5 (1958): 219-27; Daniel Brown, Rethinking Tradition in Modern Islamic Thought 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996). 

4 From the title of the Persian work of Jalal Al-i Ahmad, G4arAsacegi. 

41 See my Aethinking Tradition for an elaboration of this argument. An articulate statement 
of the revivalist critique of modernism can be found in Maryam Jameelah, /s/ea? and modernism 
(Lahore: Mohammad Yusuf Khan, 1966). 
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favoured by them.”“ Gellner’s argument might suggest an explanation 
for the apparent failure of modernism with which we began: that is, re- 
vivalism has shown itself to be more “modern” than modernism. It has 
done so by effectively using the tools of modernity—technology, means of 
communication, political organization—but more importantly by voicing 
an ideology which is in fact more attuned than modernism to the political 
and sociological realities of modern Islamic societies, an ideology which 
offers both a convincing diagnosis and an invigorating cure for the spiri- 
tual, economic and political malaise of Muslim societies. 


Mount Holyoke College Daner W. BROWN 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 
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42 Ernest Gellner, Apstmodernism, Reason and Religioun (London and New York: Routledge, 
1992), 22. 
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THE ROLE OF ARABIC AND THE ARAB MIDDLE 
EAST IN THE DEFINITION OF MUSLIM IDENTITY 
IN TWENTIETH CENTURY INDIA 


Introduction 


The “foreignness” of Islam in India is a familiar theme in the rhetoric 
of contemporary Hindu fundamentalism. The numerical majority of Hin- 
dus in India is taken to mean that the nationstate ought to be founded on 
ideals and institutions defined as authentically “Hindu,” that India is the 
land of the Hindus, and that it must be ruled only by them. This ideology 
evidently leaves little room for non-Hindus, but especially so for Muslims, 
who ruled large parts of the Indian subcontinent for several centuries and 
who still constitute a sizeable minority in India.' It is argued, for instance, 
that as the ruling elite in India, Muslims not only exploited the Hindus, 
they never even thought of themselves as “really” Indian and, consequently, 
should not be considered as such.* For all the centrality of the Muslim 
Other to constructions of Hindu fundamentalism, the appeal and success 
of the latter is predicated on the systematic exclusion, if not the expul- 
sion, of Muslims from the Hindu nationstate. 

Muslims have responded to such views in a number of ways, and though 
there is much disagreement on what it means to be “Muslim” and whether 
Muslims ought to participate in the political processes of secular but Hindu- 
dominated India as a religiously defined communal entity, probably most 
would agree that being Indian is an inextricable part of their identity. 
Most Muslims of India are in fact the descendants not of people who came 
from outside the Indian subcontinent but of local converts; and Hindus 
and Muslims have not always or everywhere existed as distinct communi- 
ties with well-defined and unchanging religious or cultural identities. 


1 According to the Census of 1981, Muslims comprise 11,4 % of the population of India. For 
a brief account of the Muslims of India especially in relation to the rise of Hindu nationalism, 
see Paul R. Brass, 74e Politics of India since Independence, 2nd ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1994), 228ff. 

2 On Hindu nationalism, see Daniel Gold, “Organized Hinduisms: From Vedic Truth to 
Hindu Nation’, in Martin E. Marty and R. Scott Appleby, ed , Auadementalisms Observed 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1991), 531-93; Peter van der Veer, Aeeious Nationalism. 
Hindus and Muslims in fadia (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1994); Mark 
Juergensmeyer, 74¢ New Cold War? Religious Nationalism Confronts the Secular State 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993), 81-90; B.D Graham, Aindu Nationalism and 
Jadian Politics: The Origins and Development of the Rbarativa Jana Sangh (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990); Partha Chatterjee, “History and the Nationalization of 
Hinduism,” Socia/ Research 59, no. 1 (Spring 1992): 111-49. 
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Yet, such notions are not just the imagination of religious nationalists. 
In some measure, at least, they can be traced as well to ideologies of Brit- 
ish imperialism. The British saw the Muslims, whose rule they had sup- 
planted, not just as a distinct community but as foreign to India like 
themselves. What supposedly made the British different from their pre- 
decessors was not that they were foreigners, but rather that they were 
enlightened and rational rather than despotic and fanatical, concerned with 
the welfare of the subjects rather than being self-indulgent and oppres- 
sive. On the other hand, Hindu fundamentalist allegations and colonial 
constructions of the foreignness of Muslims are also rooted in ways the 
Muslims of India have viewed themselves, in their own definitions of iden- 
tity. Many of the Muslim conquerors and rulers did after all originate 
outside India, as did numerous scholars, saints, and notables. More im- 
portantly, many Muslims have, indeed, thought of themselves all along as 
the descendants of people who came to India from outside, and they have 
sought prestige and local influence on the basis of claims to foreign de- 
scent. The sense that as Muslims they are part of the greater Muslim 
world, and memories of historical contacts with, or origins in, the Arab 
Middle East, Iran, and Central Asia, do form part of the communal iden- 
tity of Indian Muslims and they have done so in the past. 

In the eighteenth century, Shah Wali Allah of Delhi (d. 1762), one of 
the most influential of Muslim intellectuals and reformers of India, had 
expressed this sense of identity in a striking way as follows: 


We are strangers in this land [of India]. Our fathers and grandfa- 
thers came to live here from abroad. For us Arab descent and the 
Arabic language are causes of pride, because these two things bring 
us nearer to the Lord of the First and the Last, the noblest of Proph- 
ets and Apostles.... We must give thanks to God for his supreme 
grace by holding on as much as possible to the customs and tradi- 
tions of the ancient Arabs, from whom the Prophet came and to whom 
he addressed himself, and by safeguarding ourselves from the pen- 
etration of Persian traditions and Indian habits.* 


Memories or myths of origin somewhere in the Middle East were rein- 
forced through other contacts. The 44/was of course one form of these,’ 


? Thomas R. Metcalf, /deo/ogies of the Rai (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 
138-44; cf. Mushirul Hasan, “The Myth of Unity: Colonial and National Narratives”, in David 
Ludden, ed., Contesting the Nation. Religion, Community, and the Politics of Democracy in 
ndia (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1996), 185-208. 

4 Shah Wali Allah, 2/Megale a/-wadiyya S7nasipa wad-waslyya (Delhi, 1267 A.H.). Cited 
in A. Bausani, “Note su Shah Walfullah di Delhi (1703-1762), Anpa/i del! Istituto Universitario 
Orientals di Napoli n.s. 10 (1961): 99; translation as in Bernard Lewis, 74e Shaping af the 
Modern Middle Kast (New York: Oxford University Press, 1994), 102. 

5 M. N. Pearson, Aierimage to Mecca: The Indian Kxpertence, 1500-1800 (Princeton: 
Markus Wiener, 1996). 
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as were travels in quest of learning. Wali Allah had studied for some time 
in the Hijāz, and visits to the holy cities were starting points for major 
reform movements in nineteenth-century India. After the Mutiny of 1857, 
many prominent Muslim religious scholars of northern India went to settle 
in the Hijaz or elsewhere in the Middle East; and it was from scholars of 
the Hijaz that juristic opinions //#/wdas/ were often solicited in local theo- 
logical and sectarian controversies in late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century India. Demands for the protection of the Muslim holy places in 
the aftermath of World War I and for the preservation of the Ottoman 
caliphate were the basis of the Khilafat Movement in India, one of the 
most dramatic instances of political mobilization during the colonial pe- 
riod.’ The movement for the creation of a Muslim state, which culmi- 
nated in the establishment of Pakistan in 1947, reaffirmed for many the 
sense of being part of the greater Muslim world. But even in post-inde- 
pendence India, and notwithstanding fears of raising the suspicions of their 
Hindu compatriots, actual or imagined links with the Arab and Islamic 
world have persisted. 

This paper explores some aspects of the importance of the Arab Middle 
East in Muslim identity in modern India. Our study will focus on the 
career and thought of Sayyid Abiw’l-Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi (b. 1914), one of the 
most prominent of Muslim religious scholars in contemporary India. 
Nadwi's writings have exercised considerable influence on Islamist intel- 
lectual trends in the Arab world, and it is as an ideologue of Islamic resur- 
gence, rather than as a major religious leader of Indian Muslims, that he is 
best known both among the Arabs and to students of radical Islamism. 8 
This study is not primarily concerned with Nadwi's contribution to Islam- 
ist discourse, however. I seek rather to show how a strong attachment to 
the Arab Middle East has shaped Nadwi's conception of Islam and of Mus- 
lim identity in India and, not least, his own position as one of Muslim 
India’s principal leaders. Conversely, I propose also to draw attention to 
Nadwi's unceasing concern with demonstrating the contribution of Mus- 
lim India to the growth of Islamic civilization. This emphasis, I will ar- 
gue, is as integral to Nadwi's revivalist thought in general as it is to his 
sense of Muslim identity in India. Both the attachment to the Middle East 
and a highly developed sense of India’s cultural contribution to it are also 


6 See Averil Powell, Musims and Missionaries in Pre-Mutiny india (London: Curzon Press, 
1993). 

T Gail Minault, Zhe Adi/efat Movement Religious Symbolism and Political Mobilisation in 
Jodia (New York: Columbia University Press, 1982) 

8 Youssef M. Choueiri, /s/amc Fundamentalism (Boston: Twayne Publishers, 1990), 101, 
104f; E. Sivan, Asdica/ /s/am (New Haven. Yale University Press, 1985), 36f., 40, 88f.; Ibrahim 
M. Abu-Rabi, Zatediectua/ Origins of Islamic Resurgence in the Modern Arab World (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1996), 18-23. 
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characteristic of the Nadwat al-“Ulama (founded in 1894), an intellectual 
and reformist movement launched by prominent Indian ‘ulama’ towards 
the end of the nineteenth century for the reform and rejuvenation of tra- 
ditional Islamic education. Nadwi has had a life long association with 
(and now serves as the rector of) the Dar al-‘Uliim, the seminary of higher 
Islamic learning for which the Nadwat al-‘Ulam# is best known.? 

This paper seeks to do more than illuminate Nadwi's thought or the 
Nadwat al-Ulama’’s intellectual milieu, however. The culture in which 
Nadwi's intellectual formation took place was shared by many Muslims of 
early twentieth century British India, so that for all its distinctions his life 
illustrates some of the influences to which it was possible for members of 
the Muslim cultural elite to be exposed in the early part of this century. 
Issues of cultural “authenticity” and identity that his writings grapple with 
continue, moreover, to be important to many in India and Pakistan, no 
less than in the Arab world. For Nadwi and for many others who share 
similar convictions, the sense of being somehow related to the Arab Middle 
East, or to the Muslim world at large, is one of the principal means through 
which Muslim identity has been preserved in the past, and through which 
it continues to be nourished in the present. That such convictions must 
give further credence to the rhetoric of Hindu fundamentalism is nowhere 
recognized in Nadwi's writings, though it is unlikely to have eluded him. 


Arabic and the Arab Middle East in Nadwi’s 
Intellectual Formation 


i, Family influences 


Sayyid Abi’]-Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi was born in Rai Baréli, a town in north- 
ern India, in a prominent Sayyid family of the as47#£)° The ashraf, or 
local Muslim notables, claimed origins from outside the Indian subconti- 
nent, and among them the Sayyids were recognized to be especially privi- 
leged for their claims of kinship with the Prophet Muhammad." Nadwi’s 
father, Sayyid ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Hasani (d. 1923), was a distinguished scholar 


? All graduates of the Dar al-‘Ulaim of the Nadwat alUlamw# carry the ziishe “Nadwi.” In 
this study, however, this nisba (when not accompanied by a scholar’s full name) refers exclusively 
to Sayyid Abd’l-Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi. 

10 The principal source on Nadwi's life and career is his autobiography, A#rwaa-/ Zindagi 
[hereafter 22rw2a#z ]), 5 vols. (Lucknow and Karachi, 1983-94; my edition of vols. 1-3 is published 
by the Majlis-i Nashriyyat-i Islam, Karachi, and of vols, 4-5 by the Maktaba-yi Islam, Lucknow). 
This autobiography has also been published in Arabic under the title #7 masiral a/-Aayat 
(Damascus and Jedda: Dar al-Qalam, 1987-). 

1 On the culture of the ashraf in India, see David Lelyveld, A4garh’s First Generation 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1978), 35-101; Barbara D. Metcalf, /s/emic Revival in 
Lritish India: Deoband, 1860-1900 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1982), 238-60. Also 
see Nadwi, Azwan, I, 15-106 and passim, but especially p. 155 for Nadwi’s emphatic equation 
between the culture of the ashrif and the preservation of Islamic learning in India. 
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who is best known for a monumental biographical dictionary of the In- 
dian ulama’ in the Arabic language. The latter was also closely associated 
with the Nadwat al-“Ulama’. From 1915 till his death in 1923, al-Hasani 
served as the administrator /7@z/m/ of the Nadwa’s Dar al-“Ulama’. * 
Undoubtedly the best known member of this family was Sayyid Ahmad 
Barelawi (d. 1832), who, on his return from a visit to the Hijaz, had orga- 
nized a movement of puritanical reform which had some affinities to the 
Wahbhabi movement in Arabia; the movement was in fact labelled as 
“Wahhabi” by the British in India. Sayyid Ahmad and his followers came 
into conflict with both the British and the Sikhs, and though he succeeded 
in forming a transitory principality among the tribes of the North-West 
Frontier of the Indian subcontinent, he was killed in 1832 in a military 
engagement with the Sikhs. But the movement continued for several de- 
cades after his death, and its religious and political impact lasted for much 
longer. For much of the nineteenth century, in fact, the threat of the 
Indian “Wahhabis” loomed large in British perceptions of Islamic mili- 
tancy on the frontiers of their empire; on the other hand, the reformist 
creed of Sayyid Ahmad Barelawi has continued to exert powerful influ- 
ence on segments of the Muslim communities of India and Pakistan. * 
British fears of the “Wahhabi threat” had largely worn out by the be- 
ginnings of the twentieth century, and one’s alleged “Wahhabi” sympa- 


12 On the Nadwat al-“Ulama’, see 72 7744-/ Nadwat a/-U/aind? 2 vols.: vol I by Muhammad 
Ish&g Jalis Nadwt, vol. II by Shams Tabriz Khan (Lucknow: Nizimat Nadwat al-Ulama’, 1983- 
84 [hereafter 7¥7it4-/ Nadwa }). This work, the “official” history of the Nadwa, contains 
extensive extracts from the proceedings of the Nadwat al-Ulam&”s annual meetings and much 
other primary source-material which is difficult of access. Also see Sayyid Sulaymin Nadwi, 
fayal-l Shibli (Azamgarh, n.d.), 298-319, 386-400, 412- 505, 636-67, and passim; Sayyid 
Muhammad al-Hasanl, Sets Mawline Sayyid Muhammad “Ali Mongirl, bini-yi Nadwat al- 

Clams’ (Lucknow: Maktabat Dar al-Ulam Nadwat al-‘Ulam®, 1964 [hereafter Sie ); Abwl- 
Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi, A@rwan-/ Zindagi; 5 vols. (Karachi, 1983-94), passim The aforementioned 
accounts are all by scholars educated at and associated with the Nadwa. For more critical 
treatments of the Nadwa and its place in the intellectual history of modern Muslim India, see 
Aziz Ahmad, Zs/smic Modernism, (London: Oxford University Press, 1967), 109-13; S.M. Ikram, 
Yadgér-! Shibi (Lahore, 1971), 282-313, 346-75; B. Metcalf, Asieauc Revival 335-47; Jamal 
Malik, “The Making of a Council: The Nadwat al-Ulama’,” Zeitschrift der deutschen 
Mmorenlindischen Gesellschatt, 144 (1994): 60-90. On the historiography of the Nadwa, see 
Muhammad Qasim Zaman, “A Venture in Critical Islamic Historiography and the Significance 
of its Failure”, Numen, 41 (1994): 26-50. 

13 On the movement of the Sayyid Ahmad, often designated in the scholarly literature as the 
“Mujahidin Movement’, see Ghulam Rasūl Mihr, Seyvuresh// u/ihidin (Lahore, 1965); Abū- 
Hasan All Nadwi, Sirat-/ Sayyid Apmad Shahid (Lucknow: Majlis-i Tahqiqit wa Nashriyyat-i 
Islam, 1977 [first published in 1938]); Aziz Ahmad, Studies in Islamic Culture in the Indian 
Eaviraomenot (London: Clarendon Press, 1964), 209-17; Farhan A. NizAmi, “Madrasahs, Scholars 
and Saints: Muslim Response to the British Presence in Delhi and the Upper Doab 1803-1857" 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Oxford, 1983), ch. 6. On British perceptions of 
Islamic militancy, see Thomas Metcalf, /eo/ogres af the Raj, 138-48. 
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thies no longer carried the dire consequences they could earlier. As Nadwi 
notes in his autobiography, the relationship with Sayyid Ahmad was a 
matter of great distinction for the family, and though without any militant 
aspirations of its own, the family saw itself as adhering to the reformist 
path charted by him. That meant, among other things, a firm disavowal 
of local and “popular” forms of Islamic belief and practice as well as of 
Shfi influences, which were particularly strong in Shi‘a-dominated 
Lucknow where Nadwi's family had come to settle. * In fact, Nadwi speaks 
with some pride of the fact that the neighborhood where his family lived 
in Lucknow was popularly known as “the mahala of the Wabhabis,” for 
“it was one of the few in the city which was inhabited by people of right 
belief.” It is scarcely fortuitous that Nadwi's first major intellectual un- 
dertaking was a biography of Sayyid Ahmad and his reformist movement, 
a theme to which he has frequently returned in his subsequent work. ”15 

That “Wahhabi” sympathies did not carry the opprobrium for Nadwi's 
family that they were perceived to do for many others in India draws 
attention to this family’s strong sense of attachment to a particular kind of 
Islamic reformism, but also, more generally, to Middle Eastern culture. 
This attachment to the Arab Middle East, which has remained a constant 
in Nadwi's long career as writer and publicist, is strikingly illustrated by 
his early intellectual formation. 

Nadwi's exposure to the Arabic language and to aspects of Arab-Islamic 
culture began early in life. Though his father, a noted scholar of Arabic, 
died when Nadwi was still very young, Nadwi's elder brother (who also 
succeeded his father as the Nazim of the Nadwat al-‘Ulama’) continued to 
supervise his education in Arabic.!® The family’s commitment to what it 
regarded as authentically Islamic cultural traditions meant looking for 
modes and models of conduct to the Middle East. In his autobiography 
Nadwi notes, for instance, that one of the elders of the family had trans- 
lated the “utah a/-Shém, a history of the Islamic conquest of Syria wrongly 
attributed to al-Waqidi in verse, comprising 25,000 couplets. This poetic 
rendition, designated as Semsām a/-/s/zm, used to be recited in the family 
on occasions of grief and tribulation. “The passionate and poignant de- 


4 See Adrwaz, 1,58. On Lucknow, see Abdul Haleem Sharar, Zuctzow. The Last Phase of 
Oriental Culture, tr. E.S. Harcourt and F. Hussain (London: Paul Elek, 1975); J.R.I. Cole, 
Roots of North Indian Shitsm in Iran and irag: Religion and State in Awadh, 17821859 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988); Francis Robinson, Senerwlisa7 among {Indian 
Muslims. The Politics of the United Provinces’ Muslims, 1860-1983 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1974). 

3 Nadwi, Srat! Sayyid Ahmad Shahid 

16 Nadwi received some early education in Persian, but his brother soon had that discontinued, 
“for he knew that the days of Persian were over in India, and those of Arabic were going to 
come soon.” AZrwăn, 1, 87f. Already in 1837, the British had replaced Persian with English as 
the language of administration in India. 
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scriptions of the battles would excite one’s sensibilities,” Nadwi recalls, 
“and the accounts of martyrdom were so moving as to make the listener 
restless to sacrifice his life for God. The tribulations of the Companions 
(sahaba/) and the [early] warriors for the faith made the listener forget his 
personal loss completely.”!7 More importantly, as Nadwi notes later on in 
his autobiography, the Sza7sém7 2//s/zm as well as other works about the 
early heroes of Islam serve to sustain an Islamic identity (Zua@a/ wā 
madhhabi ghayratdini shu it/nulii tashakbkhus/. * In contemporary In- 
dia, when an increasingly aggressive Hindu majority and its influence on 
education and the media threatens the Muslims with “cultural and reli- 
gious apostasy,” Muslim children ought to be systematically introduced to 
the teachings of Islam and its cultural heritage; one way to do this, he 
suggests, is to establish the tradition of reading works such as the Sgmsam 
a/Isfaim Which extol the heroic deeds of early Muslims, “in mosques, gath- 
erings, and homes.”!9 

If Nadwi’s family was predisposed towards Arabic education and what 
it considered to be Arab culture, so too was the Nadwat al-‘Ulam@’, an 
institution with which Nadwi has been associated as student, teacher, 
and administrator for much of his life. A major theme of the Nadwa’s 
reformist aspirations was to rejuvenate the position of the ‘ulam2? in soci- 
ety. The revival of the Muslim community depended, in the view of the 
Nadwa’s founders, on infusing the ranks of the ulama’ with fresh vigor 
and with broadening the scope of their abilities at a time when Muslims 
were no longer the rulers of India. To do all this, it was deemed impera- 
tive to reform the curriculum, for the traditional madrasas and their cur- 
ricula were deemed to be lacking in intellectual creativity and to be as 
indifferent to changes in Muslim societies as to the challenges facing 
Muslims. Though the traditional seminaries of Islamic education, the 
madrasas, of India are typically characterized as “Arabic schools,” since 
they focus on the study of mostly medieval Islamic texts in the Arabic 
language, the teaching of Arabic in them is geared to the comprehension 
of those texts, not to imparting the ability to speak or write that lan- 
guage. In conscious opposition to this style, the reformers of the Nadwa 
wanted to focus on Arabic as a living, contemporary language. To them, 


17 Krwan, 1, 82. 

18 These are some of the terms NadwI commonly uses for what has been rendered here as 
“Muslim identity”. See for example, A#rw2z, V, 167, 176, 178, ete. 

19 Nadwi, A#rwéa, V, 186; more generally, /G/cz, V, 175ff., on “the course of action for the 
Indian Muslims in the present circumstances.” The “present circumstances” refer here especially 
to the aftermath of the destruction of the Baburi Masjid in Ayodhya, a major symbol of Muslim 
identity in north India. For Nadwi's account of the Hindu agitation on the Baburi Masjid, see 
Adrwéo, WV and V, passim. On the controversy over the Baburi Mosque and its eventual 
destruction in 1994, see Peter van der Veer, Hedgious Nationalism. 
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knowledge of Arabic ought not only to make medieval texts accessible, 
but also to enable active intellectual and cultural exchange between scholars 
of India and of the Arab and Islamic world.” An ability to converse in 
the Arabic language was also a mark of the authenticity of a religious 
scholar’s learning, a test of cultural/religious authority: “The condition of 
today’s ‘ulama is such,” one of the Nadwa’s founders had lamented in 
defining the objectives of the new Dar al-Ulim, “that if an Arab comes 
their way they would not be able to converse with him in Arabic for five 
or ten minutes.”*! This was one of the shortcomings of an “Islamic” edu- 
cation the Nadwa had set out to remedy. 

At the Nadwa’s Dar al-‘Uliim, the students were to be trained to de- 
bate in Arabic, and encouraged to read newspapers from the Arab world.” 
More strikingly, perhaps, the students of the Nadwa were to have “an 
Islamic dress, which would be modelled on the dress of respectable Arabs 
(shuralet Arab)” The students were also to dine “in the manner of the 
Arabs.”*4 Precisely what it meant to dress and dine like the Arabs is not 
specified further in the regulations governing the Dar al“Ultim. At vari- 
ous times in the Dar al-‘Uliim’s early history, there were Arab teachers on 
the faculty, however, which may have facilitated defining and emulating 
the authentically “Arab” customs. 

The Nadwa’s emphasis on the Arabic language as a source of religious 
authority and identity as “authentic” ‘Sulamd raises the question of the 
place of Urdu, the Zzgua franca of the Muslims of northern India, and 
this deserves a brief excursus here. The language of the Mughal court and 
of Muslim culture until the second half of the nineteenth century was 
Persian; this was also the language of the British administration until 1837, 
when it was replaced by English and, in the provinces, by provincial ver- 
naculars (which, in northern India, meant Urdu). For educated Muslims, 
especially of northern India, the decline of Persian was accompanied by 
the increasing prominence of Urdu throughout the nineteenth century as 
the language of literary and religious expression. Urdu, rather than Per- 
sian, became the medium of instruction in madrasas, and it was princi- 
pally in this language that Muslim scholars debated, wrote and published. 
At the Nadwa itself, Urdu has remained the medium of instruction, though, 
like many other madrasas, examinations for specialized higher degrees 


20 Cf. Ta7tith-; Nadwa, 1, 140ff. for the Nadwa’s aspirations, as visualized by one of its 
founders. 
21 7x tith-| Nadwa, 148. 


35 On Arab teachers at the Dar al Ulūm, see Nadwi, A¢rwaz, I, 115-118; Tatikh-+ Nadwa, ll, 
415-17. 
% Metcalf, /s/em/c Revival 198-234. 
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are conducted in Arabic.” The Nadwa’s emphasis on the Arabic language 
is thus not a way of disowning Urdu, which remains the principal lan- 
guage in which scholars of the Nadwa publish; this emphasis is, neverthe- 
less, a powerful statement of the Nadwa’s cultural orientation and a mark 
of its distinction from other madrasas of the Indian subcontinent. How- 
ever, for this orientation to be meaningful, it was not enough to dress and 
dine like Arabs, or to speak better Arabic than most Indian ‘Sulam2’ could; 
the students of the Nadwa were also expected to be intimately acquainted 
with trends in the contemporary Arab and Islamic world—trends to which 
the Arab press provided the most complete introduction. 


ii. The Arab Press 


Nadwi mentions several Arab newspapers to which he was exposed in 
his early youth, largely at the Nadwat al-‘Ulama’. These included the 
Umm al-Qurg, published from Mecca by the Saudis, 247 a/-Arab (Dam- 
ascus), Mufti Amin al-Husayni’s 2/-/f22/9 a/-/s/amiyya, Rashid Rida’s a/ 
Mandar, al-Hilal, a/Mugtatal Majallat al-Zabré, alMajmaal-Umi, al- Irfan, 
and a/-Fath, *® As Ami Ayalon has noted, many of these journals were 
much concerned with issues of Arab and Islamic identity. Jurji Zaydan’s 
afi] “focused on popularizing the Arabic and Islamic heritage,”2? and 
in founding 2-Maadér Rashid Rida’s “aim was to join the intellectual de- 
bate over the Islamic society's cultural and political orientation.... 4/ 
Manér became a voice for the movement that held that Islam, properly 
interpreted in the light of modern developments, was the only response to 
the challenges of the day... .”°° Arabic journals of the 1930s which Nadwi 
mentions as having had an impact on him included Ahmad Amin’s g/ 
Thagéfa (founded in 1939) and Ahmad Hasan al-Zayyat’s 2/Avsa/@ (founded 
in 1933).*! Both advocated, according to Ayalon, “a more traditionalist view” 
compared to “a secularist ‘Egyptianist’ orientation” of other newspapers 
of the period from the end of the first world war to the end of the second 
(1918-1945). A concern with “issues of national identity and culture” was, 
however, characteristic of them all. 3? 

Newspapers and books from the Middle East shaped Nadwi's thinking 
about issues of Arab and Islamic identity, and about nationalism, secular- 
ism, and Islam, which were then being debated in Egypt and elsewhere in 


37 Ta tikth-i Nadwe,\, 150. 

38 Sérwaén, 1,125f. On the Arab newspapers and journals of the 1920s and 1930s to which 
Nadwi and many of his contemporaries in India were exposed, see Aini Ayalon, The /7ess iz 
the Arab Middle Bast: A History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), 50-106, esp. 53ff. 

29 Ayalon, 7Ze Press, 54. 

80 Ibid, 55. 

31 Karwan, 1, 148. 

32 Ayalon, 7Ze Fress, 81. 
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the Arab world. 33 They also gave Nadwi that intimate exposure to con- 
temporary literary Arabic which he was later to turn to good account in 
directly addressing the Arabs in many of his writings. Through this litera- 
ture, Nadwi and his colleagues became intimately acquainted with intel- 
lectual trends in the Arab world, an acquaintance which matched if it did 
not surpass, he says, that with the conditions in India.** Many of the ac- 
tivities at the Nadwa reflect the influence of Arab journalism in the 1930s. 
While literary societies of English schools in British India debated the rela- 
tive merits of English classics,’ the Nadwa’s literary society, the Az/uwman 
alls/af, was riveted to the Arab Middle East. A debate, sometime in the 
1930s, on “who is the greatest man of the Muslim world” generated much 
enthusiasm. Significantly, it was Amir Shakib Arslan (d. 1946), a contem- 
porary Arab pan-Islamist whose books and articles Nadwi and his col- 
leagues had recently read, who was chosen for this honor. 3° 

Shakib Arslan, “the greatest man of the Muslim world,” was a close 
associate of Rashid Rida (d. 1935) and, like the latter, was much influ- 
enced by the ideas of Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1905). For both Rida and 
Arslan the political revival of Islam, the establishment of an Islamic state, 
and pan-Islamism were compelling ideals. They were both wary of na- 
tionalism as subversive of the religious bond among Muslims, yet they 
were thoroughly convinced of the centrality of the Arabs, and of the Ara- 
bic language, to Islam and to the welfare of the Muslim community. As 
Albert Hourani has put it, “they believed that, because of the special place 


33 In 1932, an Arabic periodical, e4D/#’ (1932-42), began to be published from the Nadwa 
(Aarwaz, 1, 137). Many journals from the Middle East were received at the Nadwa in exchange 
for #/-/a#, which was the only Arabic journal in India at that time (/2vd, I, 148); also, books 
published in the Middle East were frequently sent to this journal for review, which provided 
NadwiI, a regular contributor, considerable further exposure to intellectual trends in the Arab 
world. Two Arabic journals later succeeded 2/Jya#’ at the Nadwa: 48a {h 2/-/s/ém/ (published 
since 1955) and #/-#7d (published since 1959). See 7% 7it4-/ Nadwy, II, 424-6. 

“ arwao, 1, 126f. In the 1930s, Nadwi's Lucknow was the scene of much political and 
religious activity. This included activities sponsored by the Indian National Congress, the All- 
India Muslim League, the Muslim Parliamentary Board, and considerable sectarian (Sh¥i-Sunni) 
agitation. Nadwi notes that he kept aloof from all of these—even from the Sunni movement to 
counter the influence and activities of the Shii majority of Lucknow The only activity he took 
some part in at this time was, significantly, one which sought to create public awareness about 
the Palestine issue. (A#7w2z, 1, 227). 

3% Cf. Gauri Viswanathan, Masks of Conguest’ Literary Study and British Rule in India 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1989), 160-1. 

35 Nadwl, Zérwaz, I, 149; on Arsifin, see William Cleveland, /s/em against the West: Shakib 
Arslia end the Cempaign far Islamic Nationalism’ (London, 1985). The Hilir a/- 4am al- 
/s/émi, which Nadwi mentions as having read at this time, is in fact Arsliin’s commentary on 
the Arabic translation (by ‘Ajjaj Nuwayhid) of Lothrop Stoddard’s 74e New World af /slam 
(New York, 1922). As Cleveland remarks, the “commentaries are lengthier than the translation, 
and the work became Arsliin’s own.” Cleveland, /s/ea? against the West, 208. On Arslin’s 
journalistic career, which, together with his books, made him “arguably the most widely read 
Arab writer of the interwar period,” see Qd., passim; the quotation is from xxi. 
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of the Arabs in the vmma, Arab nationalism could be reconciled with 
Islamic unity in a way impossible for any other—even more, that a revival 
of the umma needed a revival of the Arabs.”*” Ideas very similar to these 
were to be expressed by Nadwi in his own writings, as we shall see. 

Though Arslan never visited India, nor is he known to have been in 
contact with the Nadwat al-‘Ulama#,, Rashid Rida had come to India on 
the Nadwa’s invitation in 1912. His arrival in Lucknow seems to have 
been quite a spectacle, with people thronging the streets through which 
his carriage passed, and at one stage, the Nadwa’s students unharnessing 
the horses to pull the carriage themselves. As president of the annual 
session of the Nadwa that year, Rida had spoken of the importance of 
Arabic as a prerequisite for any serious understanding of Islam, insisting 
that to learn Arabic was in fact a religious obligation. 38 Displays of the 
knowledge of Arabic were in fact already a common feature of the Nadwa’s 
annual meetings: students of the Dar al-Uliim would be asked to demon- 
strate their mastery of in the language by extempore speeches and diffi- 
cult feats of translation.*? In emphasizing the importance of Arabic, Rida 
may have been preaching to the converted, though his visit, signifying 
the Nadwa’s recognition by Arab intellectuals, doubtless helped its pub- 
lic image in India. 


iii. Egyptian Influence on Curriculum Reform at the Dar al- 
Ulam 


The Nadwat al“Ulama’ was receptive not only to the influence of 
Arabic newspapers and books, and hence to ideas of cultural orientation 
and authenticity much debated in the Arab world between the two world 
wars, but also to developments in the curriculum of schools, especially 
those of Egypt. The Nadwa stood for a reformed curriculum, and looked 
to Egypt for a lead. Yet there also was considerable ambivalence in the 
Nadwa's receptivity to Egyptian influence. Some of the textbooks used 
in Egyptian schools were initially adopted, though not without some op- 
position,“ for lack of a better alternative. Written according to “mod- 
ern” methods of teaching the Arabic language, and emphasizing modern 
rather than classical Arabic, these books were incomparably superior to 
the medieval texts and manuals of the madrasas. But many of these Egyp- 
tian textbooks also had what Nadwi characterizes as a “secular” orienta- 


37 Albert Hourani, Aradic Thought in the Liberal Age, 1789-/ 939 (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1970), 299. On Shakib Arslan, also see /4yz, 303f., 306f.; Cleveland, /s/ea against the 
West. 

38 Ty tikki Nadwa, Il, 93ff. 

3 /bid, 59-61. 

© Cf. Aarwän, 1, 203f., 216. 
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tion, as did much of the literature coming out of Egypt in the 1930s and 
1940s. An effort to write new textbooks, modelled on the Egyptian prim- 
ers but consciously expressive of an Islamic as well as an Indian identity, 
was therefore soon set in motion at the Nadwa, and ‘All Nadwi was among 
those involved in this project. 

On the model of the Egyptian Arabic reader called 2/Qur7@ a/-Rashida™ 
Nadwi wrote a textbook called 2/Qi7#@ a/-Rashida, which unlike its pro- 
totype was suited, he says, to the Indian-Islamic environment and had a 
more pronounced religious content. In the section on Muslim rulers there 
were essays on the Umayyad caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (r. 717-20), the 
medieval Indian king Sher Shah Siri (r. 1540-55), and the Mughal em- 
peror Aurangzeb (r. 1658-1707), who were all taken to represent Muslim 
ideals of kingship. Religious scholars discussed included the early Medinese 
jurist Malik (d. 796), the great Sufi and jurist al-Ghazali (d. 1111), the puri- 
tanical Hanbali reformer Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328), the eighteenth century 
Indian scholar Mulla Nizam al-din Farangi Mahalli (d. 1748), to whom the 
systematization of the curriculum of Indian madrasas (the 2zrs-/ Nizāmi) 
is attributed, and Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 1824), a major scholar of nine- 
teenth century India. As far as institutions of learning were conceived, 
the book contained essays in this collection on al-Azhar, Deoband, Mazahir 
al-“Uliim, and the Nadwat al-Ulam2’, all but the first being Indian institu- 
tions of relatively recent origin and all of them specializing in religious 
studies; predictably there was nothing on Aligarh Muslim University, which 
stood for promoting English education among the Muslims of India.*” The 
Egyptian Kamil Kaylini’s Aaya alali which, Nadwi says, was well 
suited for children but was “completely devoid of a religious spirit and of 
moral teachings, with God or the Prophet not so much as being mentioned 
in it,” also prompted him to write an explicitly “Islamic” book for chil- 
dren, the Qisas a/-nabiyyin L7attel® 

Later, Nadwi also compiled an anthology of Arabic prose for advanced 
students of the language. This work, Mukhiārīt min adab al- Arab, was 
unconventional as an anthology of Arabic literary prose in that most of 
the selections came from works not traditionally recognized as works of 
adab. Nadwi's choice of individuals exhibits rather his self-conscious 
concern with creating an Islamic identity, and reveals his perception of 


4 This Arabic primer was in use in Islamic schools throughout Indonesia too in the first half 
of the twentieth century (and perhaps subsequently as well): see John R. Bowen, Afuslim 
through Discourse: Ritual in Gayo Society (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), 64, n. 
28. 

& See AZrwän, I, 146, 204, 214. 

S érwaa, ï, 204. On the popularity this work came to enjoy even outside India (for 
instance, in Central Asia) see Nadwi, Agrwda, IV, 400, 402. 
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who the “authentic” representatives of this identity are. The /w&/arat 
has selections from the Quran and the rz, and from the writings of 
mostly classical and medieval religious scholars and saints. These in- 
clude: traditionists and jurists such as Ibn Hibbān al-Busti (d. 965), Ibn 
al-Jawzi (d. 1200), Ibn Taymiyya, and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 1350); 

mystics like al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 728), al-Ghazali, and Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 1240); 

a historian, Ibn Khaldiin (1406); and one of the most distinguished of 
Indian theologians, Shah Wali Allah (d. 1762). Though all of these are 
extremely distinguished figures, they are not known primarily for their 
contribution to Arabic belles-lettres, which is what adab usually denotes. 

Nadwi regards them as great writers of Arabic prose, however, and ar- 
gues against a view of “literature” —a view typical, he says, of the tradi- 
tional madrasas—as only the domain of the vazba (bellelettrists). He is 
able thereby not only to greatly enlarge the sphere of Arabic literature, 

but also to introduce the notion of an “Islamic” adab. 

If Nadwi's effort to foster an Islamic identity through textbooks and 
anthologies consciously designed for that purpose exhibits a search for 
an Islamic “authenticity,” that is not all there is to it. It should also be 
seen perhaps in the context of a wide ranging debate on the purpose and 
orientation of education in nineteenth century British India, on the place 
a religious education should have in the overall scheme of things, and on 
how the study of literature might help impart a religious, or at least a 
“moral,” education. 

In a recent book on “literary study and British rule in India,” Gauri 
Viswanathan has thrown new light on some aspects of this debate. She 
argues that though the professed British policy of religious neutrality in 
India precluded them from teaching religion in schools, the study of En- 
glish literature in India came to fulfil some of what was intended from a 
formal religious education in Britain. Frequently imbued with Christian 
themes and values, the study of classics of English literature became a 
part of liberal education in India much before it was institutionalized as 
an academic discipline in Britain. An English literary education thus served 
as a substitute in India for an explicitly Christian education, a vehicle for 
imparting what the British regarded as “moral” training in Indian schools. 45 

Though the use of literary anthologies for the promotion of an “ortho- 
doxy” goes all the way back to such classical figures of Arabic literature as 
al-Jahiz and Ibn Qutayba, and even though Nadwi's textbooks and literary 


“4 AbPl-Hasan (AN al-Hasan! al-Nadwi, Mukhiārāt min adab al-Arab [2nd ed., Beirut: Dar 
al-fikr al-hadith, 1965]. Also see Ad@rwaz, I, 210, and generally 205ff. There is an interesting 
juxtaposition of Hanbalis—Ibn al-Jawzi, Ibn Taymiyya, and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya—who are 
often thought to have been critical of Sufi practices, and of Sufis. 

4 Viswanathan, Afasts of Conquest. 
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anthologies were scarcely devised to substitute for an Islamic education, 
the emphasis on enlisting adab in the service of fostering an Islamic iden- 
tity, and in the process defining an “Islamic” adab, has parallels with the 
role English literature played as the medium of moral, even Christian, 
instruction in British India. *® The very conception of an explicitly “Islamic” 
literature suggests neat and firm boundaries between the “religious” and 
the “secular,” boundaries which were ubiquitous in British educational 
and administrative policies in India and have remained important, in prin- 
ciple at least, in post-independence “secular” India as well. In any case, 
the effort to create or promote an “Islamic literature” now also has an 
institutional basis. In April 1981, an international seminar was organized 
by the Nadwat al-Ulam@’ on “the search for Islamic elements in Arabic 
and other literatures”.*’ This led to the establishment, in 1984, of the League 
of Islamic Literature (A@4//al a/-Adab al-Sslazmi), of which Nadwi is the 
president. It is an adjunct of the Muslim World League /AZbifat a/-A/am 
al-Islétmi) and is based in Riyadh, the capital of Saudi Arabia. * 


Islam, Arabs, and India 


With his intellectual background, it is hardly surprising that the Arab 
Middle East is central to Nadwi's thought and to what he sees as his reviv- 
alist mission. Repeatedly in his writings and speeches, Nadwi addresses 
himself to the “Arabs,” the “Arab world,” and, for all his opposition to 
Arab nationalism, even to individual Arab states personified.” Madha 
khastra?-Glam bf 7-inbitat al-muslimin {What has the world lost with the 
decline of the Muslims?], one of Nadwi'’s best known and most influential 
books, is, for example, at once an extended indictment of Western “mate- 
rialism” and a fervent appeal to the Muslims, but above all to the Arabs, to 
renew their commitment to Islam.*° The contrast between a materialistic 


4 Nadwi's Afusé/2rafailed to penetrate the traditional madrasas of the Indian subcontinent, 
where Arabic literature has continued to be taught through certain medieval classics of long 
established literary authority. But this anthology did enter the curricula of Arabic studies in 
Indian as well as certain Arab universities, which means that its self-consciously Islamic contents 
could, in certain institutions of Western education, conceivably exercise an influence which is 
not dissimilar to that of the English classics in Indian schools. Cf. A@rwaz, I, 212f., 218f. 

47 For the proceedings of this conference, see #/-Adab a/-/s/tmml —fkratubu wå mandbijubu 
(Lucknow: Nadwat al-Adab al-Islimi al-‘Alamiyya, 1981). 

48 Nadwi, rwan, II, 330-3. 

“ For his appeal to Arab states personified, see his lectures entitled, for example, “Listen, 0 
Egyptl’, “Listen, 0 Syrial!”, “Listen, 0 Flower of the Desert [Kuwait].” These lectures, and others 
addressing the Arabs, delivered between 1950 and 1962, are collected in Abt’]-Hasan ‘Ali 
Nadwi, 24reb wa 7Js/im (Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islamt, n.d.). 

æ Abi’l-Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi, Madha Ahesira?-Slam bitinpitžt almuslimin. The book had 
been reprinted about fifteen times by 1982, besides being translated into Urdu, English, Persian, 
and Turkish. The English translation (by M.A. Kidwai) is entitled /s/aa and the West All 
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“West” and an “East” inspired and enriched by an enduring “religious con- 
sciousness” is a familiar motif in Nadwi's writings, but it is nowhere more 
starkly drawn than in this book.*! Incidentally, this contrast reminds one 
of nineteenth century Orientalist conceptions of a spiritual and exotic “East” 
against which the rational and enlightened “West” was defined. Nadwi 
turns the sense of moral superiority implicit in such Orientalist construc- 
tions on its head, but the dichotomy persists.” 

Only Islam, Nadwi says, assures that ideal balance between the spiri- 
tual and the material, the other worldly and the mundane, in which all 
human perfection lies.” Through Islam alone can Muslims regain their 
universal leadership, and the world what it has lost with their decline; 
and it is the Arabs—with their special, divinely ordained relationship with 
the Prophet and Islam, and as the inhabitants of lands which are not only 
the cradle of Islamic civilization but now also the repository of great mate- 
rial wealth—who must lead the way. But the Arabs of the twentieth cen- 
tury, far from leading the way to an Islamic revival, have found a new 
religion in nationalism.” Though in part a reaction to Arab grievances 
against Ottoman rule, nationalism for Nadwi is ultimately a Western plot 
to divide the Muslims and to blunt the force of their “Islamic conscious- 
ness” /a/-shu ur al-/slémi). Whatever the Arab nationalists might think, 
this consciousness is the only real basis of Arab identity, the sole guaran- 
tee of their future. 58 

The Arabs’ lack of commitment to Islam, of which Arab nationalism is 
the most dangerous and destructive form, amounts, for Nadwi, to a mod- 
ern-day /22//yyvza, a highly charged concept in the Islamic religious tradi- 
tion which Nadwi has helped to make part of the modern fundamentalist 
discourse. /#4//vya is the Islamic theological characterization for the world 
before Islam; it connotes not merely the worship of deities other than the 


su uent references are to the revised and enlarged Urdu translation, /7sé2/ dunyd Musalmasnan 
key uri wa zawal ké athar, 5th ed. (Lucknow: Majlis-i Tahqiq&t wa Nashniyyat-i Islam, 1966), 
For the publication history of this work, see A@rwe#az, 1, 256-70, esp 265n, For a critical review 
of this book, see G. E. von Grunebaum, “Fall and Rise of Islam: A Self-View’, in his Modern 
Islam. The Search for Cultural /dentity (New York Vintage Books, 1964), 244-57, Also see 
Abu-Rabi‘, /2fe//ectua/ Origins, 19-23. 

5t Cf. Nadwi, A@rwdn, 336. 

62 This dichotomy also recalls numerous complaints by officials and missionaries in nineteenth 
and early twentieth century British India that the British policy of pursuing and enforcing 
religious neutrality fostered the impression of British godlessness, and “the prevalent assumption 
in India that the West is material and the Kast spiritual.” See, for instance, Arthur Mayhew, 72e 
&ducation of India (London: Faber and Gwyer, 1926), 48; see also 49, 211. Mayhew had served 
as the Director of Public Instruction in the Central Provinces of British India. 

5 Insin! dunyd&, 163ff. and passim 

54 Ibid, 428ff. 

55 Nadwi, «Arab wa7-/s/im, especially 9ff. on nationalism as religion, and the religious 
opposition to nationalism, cf. Juergensmeyer, 74¢ New Cold Wer? 11-25 and passim. 

8 Nadwi, a/4reb wa7-/slém, 3-16, and passim; id., Arséo/ duayd, 408ff. 
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one, true God, but—like Islam, and in competition with it~a complete 
way of life and conduct, even a “civilization.”*” But it is a way of life 
defined by the absence or distortion of all standards of moral valuation: 


[Before Islam] everything in the Jahili man’s ways of thinking was 
in disarray.... Absolute and certain knowledge had become doubt- 
ful to him, and matters of doubt had become absolute certainty. ... 
People were entirely preoccupied with the material and this-worldly, 
and everything was in the wrong shape or at the wrong place.... 
Criminals were happy and fortunate in that society and the virtuous 
miserable. There was no greater foolishness than to be virtuous in 
that society, and nothing was more admired than the lack of all man- 
ners and morals, * 


Islam and the jahiliyya are mirror images, and Nadwi's reified rendering 
of the two squarely defines the one in terms of what the other is not. The 
yardstick of the right and the wrong, of the right shape or the wrong place 
of things, of certainty and doubt, and of sin and virtue here is Islam, which 
is taken to be the very essence of a moral order. Any deviation from this 
moral order is for Muslims a slippage back into the jahiliyya, which is the 
more reprehensible for signifying not just an ignorance of Islam but its 
renunciation. 5° 

Nadwi's polemic against Arab nationalism, especially during its hey- 
day in the 1950s and 1960s, accorded well with the opposition to it by 
Islamist groups in the Middle East and especially by Saudi Arabia. The 
latter in particular was threatened by the Nasserist ideology of social revo- 
lution and by Egypt's challenge for the leadership of the Arabs. The emo- 
tional ties of ancestral origin (Nadwi’s ancestor had come to India from 
Arabia) and of creed (his family’s affinity with the Wahh4&bis) were rein- 
forced by a common opposition to Nasserist nationalism. ™ From its incep- 
tion, Nadwi has been associated with the Rabitat al-‘Alam al-Islami, a 
pan-Islamic organization sponsored by Saudi Arabia to counteract 
Nasserism,®° and his ties with the Saudi religious and political elite seem 
also to have earned much financial assistance for the Nadwat al-‘Ulama’. 6? 


87 Cf. Nadwi, Zoséa/ dunyaé, 102f., 109f., and 37-99, passim. 

58 Jhid,, 102E. 

9 By the same token, Nadwi also speaks on a “new Aaa, ” or apostasy, a term used in 
Islamic historiography to denote Arab tribal movements which threw off allegiance to the 
Islamic state of Medina, and even to Islam itself, in the wake of the Prophet Muhammad's 
death. On the “new Ridda” cf. Nadwi, A@rwdz, I, 452f. 

6 On Nasserism, see Nadwi, A@rwaz, Il, 64-83. 

& On the Rabitat al-“Alam al-Islam!, see Reinhard Schulze, //eauscher Laternatianalismus 
in 20. oo Untersuchungen aur Geschichte der islamischen Weltliga (Leiden: B.J. 
Brill, 1990). 

& For an early instance of Saudi financial assistance for the Nadwa, see 7¥7244-/ Ved wea, 11, 
438. The Saudi government seems, moreover, to have subsidized or bought large quantities of 
Nadwi's publications. For instance, of a print run of 100,000 copies of the 1982 edition of his 
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But though his thought has undoubtedly tended to support some of the 
Islamist concerns of Saudi foreign policy, Nadwi's opposition to Arab na- 
tionalism, his appeal for a revival of Islamic zeal among the Arabs, is rooted 
in a strong sense of Muslim identity in India. 

For if a new jahiliyya, complete with its false gods, has all but over- 
whelmed the Arabs, then the consequences are not limited to the Arabs 
alone. Repeatedly Nadwi has dwelt on the theme that the faltering of the 
Arab commitment to Islam means their betrayal of Muslims everywhere. 
If, as Shakib Arslan had said, all Muslims are “the pupils of the Arabs”™— 
a sentiment with which Nadwi seems entirely to concur—then it is surely 
unsettling that the erstwhile teachers should have themselves lost the 
religious zeal which was not only associated with them, but had origi- 
nally derived from them. That the Arabs had begun to look for what 
united them as a nation to the exclusion of all other peoples meant a 
weakening of ties between Arab and non-Arab Muslims even as it strength- 
ened those between Muslim and non-Muslim Arabs. But as people like 
Nadwi have insisted, the Arab cultural heritage is not only meaningless 
without, and really inseparable from, Islam, it is also the shared heritage 
of all Muslims. The Muslims of India have contributed no less than any 
other people, no less than the Arabs themselves, to the growth and rich- 
ness of Islamic civilization. Yet only those Arabs who are aware of their 
Islamic roots can really appreciate the role and significance of India in 
the history of Islam. A secular Arab nationalism threatens not only to 
sever the links between Muslim India and the Arab world, but also to rob 
India of recognition for its contribution to Islamic civilization. It is an 
abiding concern of Nadwi's work to acquaint both the Arabs and the In- 
dian Muslims with that contribution. (He is also concerned, as we shall 
see later, to bring out the Muslim contribution to India itself, and he does 
this by self-consciously addressing himself to his Hindu compatriots. ) The 
concern with highlighting this contribution is at once an invitation to the 
Arabs to renew their Islamic commitments—which Muslim India is shown 
to have preserved all along—and an affirmation of Islamic identity and 
its Middle Eastern roots in India. 

Though Nadwi dates the intellectual and cultural decline of the Mus- 
lim world to the ninth century of the Hijra (15th century CE), his version 
of this story is not one of unrelieved decadence. The decline of Muslims 
is only one aspect of the history of Islam as he sees it; another, which he is 
much concerned to highlight in a series of biographies, is the continuous 


Madhé kbasira Y- Bam, published from Kuwait, the Saudi Ministry of Education immediately 
bought 80,000 copies! See Nadwi, Azrwaz, I, 265. 

63 Shakib Arslin, Limddhd ia etbhher w/-muslimin (Cairo: 1939-1940), 10ff. quoted in Hourani, 
Arabic Thought, 299. 
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tradition of Islamic reform and renewal. The tradition is uninterrupted, 
he insists, and if we fail to see the continuity, that is only because Muslim 
historians have not done much to bring it out.™ This reformist tradition 
extends, in Nadwi's view, from the pious Umayyad caliph ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd 
al-Aziz to religious scholars and saints of Nadwi’s own time. One of the 
most striking features of this hagiographical historiography is that the later 
middle ages, the period from the 9th/15th century onwards (in which Nadwi 
locates Muslim decline), are almost entirely dominated by Muslim India. 
Those singled out as exceptions to the effects of an otherwise widespread 
decline are all Indian: Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1624), Shah Wali Allah, 
Shah Rafi al-Din, Shah Isma‘il Dihlawi (d. 1832), and, to a lesser extent, 
the ‘ulama’ of the Farangi Mahall in Lucknow. © 

Even under British colonial rule, Muslim intellectuals have remained 
prolific in their writings on Islam. An extended paper on “Islam and the 
Orientalists,” presented by Nadwi to a conference he had organized on 
this subject in 1982, is primarily occupied with highlighting the Indian 
Muslim contribution to meeting the challenges of orientalism. Though 
Muslims of India were, unlike many Muslim societies elsewhere, directly 
exposed to Western influences, were subject to the most powerful and 
culturally vibrant of the Western colonial states, and had the best of their 
youth drawn to Westernizing institutions such as the Aligarh University, 
they retained, he says, “a much sharper religious consciousness, a purer 
Islamic zeal, and a stronger commitment to Islam than did Muslims of 
other countries. ”® What Muslims of India have done in keeping their reli- 
gious zeal alive in the face of the British colonial challenge is not enough, 
but it is much more than what Muslims anywhere else have achieved. ®’ 

Though Nadwi grudgingly acknowledges the importance of “modern- 
ist” writers like Sayyid Ahmad Khān (d. 1898) and Sayyid ‘Amir SAI (d. 
1928) in responding to the Orientalist challenge, his real heroes are schol- 
ars and saints of a much more conservative bent, of more certain “Islamic” 
credentials. It is men like Rahmat Allah Kairénawi, who engaged in reli- 
gious disputations with Christian missionaries in late nineteenth century 
India, Sayyid Sulayman Nadwi, one of the most distinguished of Muslim 
scholars of twentieth century India,®? and ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Hasani (Ali 


6% See Nadwi, 7e7ité-s ds wat wå Gsimat |1 (Matba-i marif, 1955); bid, ASrwaa, 1, 411- 
17. 

6 Jnsénl duayd, 224f., and cf. /drd, 342-52; great Muslim rulers of later Middle Ages are 
likewise all Indian: see /A2/c, 368-81. 

66 Sayyid Abi]-Hasan ‘All Nadwi, e/-/s/ém wa 7-mustashrigtio (Lucknow: Nadwat al“Ulam@’, 
n.d. [1983]), 33-5. 

8 Ihid, 36. 

& On him, see Powell, Afusdias and Missionaries. 

8 See Aacyclopaedia af Islam, 2nd ed. (Leiden, E.J Brill, 1960-), s.v. “Sayyid Sulayman 
Nadwi.” 
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Nadwi’s father), who, for him, epitomize the kind of people who have 
kept the Islamic zeal “pure” even in the trying times of British colonial- 
ism. It is not accidental that these scholars, like Nadwi himself, had all 
been much concerned with exploring the links of Muslim India with the 
Arab world, and with describing the contribution of Muslim India to Is- 
lamic civilization. 

One of ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Hasani’s (d. 1923) books, a/7hagéfa al-Sslimiyya 
4it-find is, as the title suggests, a study of Islamic culture in India. Writ- 
ten in Arabic, it begins by describing the evolution of Muslim systems of 
education in India, and goes on to survey the writings of Indian Muslim 
scholars in the fields of linguistics, literature, history, law and legal theory, 
Hadith, Qur’anic exegesis, Sufism, theology, logic and philosophy, math- 
ematics, and medicine. ”° “Islamic culture” in India as presented here is no 
more than the sum of the literary output of the Muslims of India. Except 
for a brief account of translations from Sanskrit into Persian, and of some 
Muslim poets who wrote in Hindi, there is a resolute if implicit denial that 
there is anything Indian about Islamic culture in India. This is an account 
of what Muslim intellectuals living in India have contributed to the Is- 
lamic sciences, not of how the Indian environment may have shaped the 
development of Islamic culture in the subcontinent. 

A similar concern pervades al-Hasani’s Nuzhat a-A4awatir wa Gahjat 
almasīmi wa/-nawgztr |The Entertainment of the Minds and the Delight 
of the Ears and the Eyes], a biographical dictionary of ‘ulama? and no- 
tables of India, including those who came there from elsewhere in the 
Muslim world. This book comprises more than four thousand five hun- 
dred biographical entries and has been posthumously published in eight 
volumes. The temporal scope extends from the first century of Islam down 
to the author’s own time; and Abw’l-Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi has subsequently 
added, in the eighth volume, biographies of Indian ulama’ of his own 
generation too.”! The structure and style of the work is similar to that of 
medieval Islamic biographical dictionaries, and like many of them the pri- 
mary focus here is on the lamë’, though “notables” (conquerors, kings, 
local rulers) are not ignored. 74 


7% ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Hasanil, 2/-7hegafe a/-Islimivya 4i7-Flind 2nd ed (Damascus. Majma al- 
Lugha al-Arabiyya bi-Dimashgq, 1983). 

7 Abd al-Hayy ibn Fakhr al-Din al-Hasani, Vushet a/-Ahawdtir wa balyat almasimi waf- 
nawészir, 8 vols. (Hyderabad: Matba‘at da’irat al-ma‘arif al“Uthmaniyya, 1947-1970). 

72 On medieval biographical dictionaries, see H A R. Gibb, “Islamic Biographical Literature,” 
in B. Lewis and P.M. Holt, eds., ÆArstorians of the Middle Bast (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1962), 54-8; Khalidi, Arade Historical Thought, 204-10; M J.L. Young, “Arabic Biographical 
Writing,” in M.J.L. Young, et al., eds., Cembridge History of Arabic Literature. Religion, 
Jearning and science in the Abbasid period (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 
168-87. 
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What distinguishes the Vwz4at a/-A4awatir from other works of its 
genre in the Arabic language is, as Nadwi notes in his introduction to this 
work, its emphasis on the Indian ‘ulama’. That the latter have not received 
much attention in medieval Arabic biographical dictionaries is due, ac- 
cording to Nadwi, to the ignorance about Muslim India among Middle 
Eastern scholars. In fact the only Indian scholars who figure in Arabic 
biographical dictionaries are those who had settled in the Middle East, 
and they did not necessarily represent the best of Indian scholarship. The 
Nuzhat a-khawétir seeks primarily to document the intellectual achieve- 
ment of Islam in India, but there evidently is more to it than that. Given 
that this massive biographical dictionary is written in the Arabic language, 
the purpose also (perhaps even primarily) is to make Arabs aware of the 
Indian Muslim contribution to Islamic civilization. Conversely, the choice 
of Arabic for this work may perhaps also be seen as an assertion that even 
in early twentieth century British India, it is in Arabic rather than Urdu or 
even Persian that the intellectual heritage of Indian Islam ought to be pre- 
served.” Despite the growing importance of Urdu in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as noted earlier, Arabic was a mark of cultural authenticity for many 
among the religious elite. Incidentally, this perception of Arabic was also 
shared by many British officials, which may in turn have reinforced its 
cultural appeal for some Muslims.” There were good grounds then for a 
celebration of Muslim learning and the learned in the Arabic language. 

The Nuzhat a/-kAhawaéfzr is a remarkable demonstration not only of 
cultural authenticity, however, but also of the continuity of tradition: from 
the first century of Islam down to the thirteenth (the early twentieth cen- 
tury CE), scholars and saints are shown carrying on similar pursuits in 
different parts of India, teaching and transmitting the religious sciences 
from one generation //4742¢4/ to another, from one region to another. Since 
many of these scholars came from the Middle East, Iran, and Central Asia, 
the links and continuities this book demonstrates are not only between 
generations of Indian scholars, but also between India and the greater 
Muslim world. Such links have continued to be explored in various direc- 
tions by several other scholars too, not all of them associated with the 
Nadwat al-Ulama’.” 


73 Cf. Abd’l-Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi’s remarks on the importance of the Arabic language to Muslim 
India in his a/4reb wadJs/tm, 68-70. 

74 W.D. Arnold, for example, who in 1856 was appointed as the first Director of Public 
Instruction in the Punjab, had been of the view that “Urdu is as offensive to a learned Arabic 
scholar as vernacular English in connection with English subjects would have been to a scholar 
of the age of Erasmus.” Education Commission, Aepart by the Punjab Provincial Committee 
(Calcutta: Government Printing, 1884), 4. 

7 One of the best known works on this subject is Sayyid Sulayman Nadwi, 472d we Hind 
key ta&l/ugdt [The Relations between Arabia and India] (Azamgarh: Dar al-Musannifin, 1979; 
this book comprises lectures first at the Indian Academy of Allahabad in 1929). On Sulayman 
Nadwi, see A//Z, 8.v. 
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If there ever was a question whether Muslim India had lived up to its 
commitment to Islam, a work such as ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Hasani’s Nuzhat a/- 
khawétir may be deemed to have conclusively answered it. In his own 
writings, Abii’l-Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi speaks of Islam as a “trust” whose obli- 
gations Muslim India had all along fulfilled. The ultimate obligation that 
the “trust” imposes on Muslim India is to “return” to the Arabs what they 
had brought to India,” that is, to rekindle in them the Islamic zeal that 
India has preserved all along. This is the essence of Nadwi's calling as he 
sees it, a proselytizing and revivalist mission. His mission to bring the 
Arabs back to Islam remains deeply rooted in an Indian Muslim identity: 
not only has Muslim India always persevered in its commitment to Islam, 
the revival of an Islamic zeal among the Arabs is as important for the 
Muslims of India as it is for the Arabs themselves. 

If Indian Muslims look up to the Arabs for leadership and identity, 
because they have traditionally thought of the latter as the first bearers of 
Islam, then the Arabs’ forsaking an Islamic for an Arab national identity 
cannot but be profoundly disquieting. In addressing the Arabs against the 
backdrop of the nationalistic fervor of the 1950s, and drawing attention to 
the predicament of the Indian Muslims in a secular, Hindu-dominated In- 
dia, Nadwi skillfully juxtaposes three varieties of jahiliyya: the pre-Islamic, 
the modern Arab nationalistic, and, in India, the jahiliyya of Hindu poly- 
theism and idolatry as well of attachment to locality and local customs, 
against which, Nadwi says, the Muslims have continued to struggle until 
the present. Arab nationalism is a reversion to jahiliyya not only because 
the nation rather than Islam becomes the object of devotion, but also, and 
by the same token, because the pre-Islamic Arab past, the historical jahiliyya 
which Islam ought to have completely obliterated, becomes sacrosanct in 
competition with Islam itself. Even more grievously, so far as Indian 
Muslims are concerned, the modern Arab jahiliyya also gives justification 
to attacks on Muslim efforts to preserve a distinct identity in India: for if 
the Arabs can return to their non-Islamic past, why must the Muslims of 
India not do the same?” This question poses a greater challenge to Mus- 
lim identity in India, Nadwi says, than have many a conspiracy against 
Islam in the past; and ironically, it is the conduct of the Arabs that pro- 
vides the inspiration for this challenge. ” 

This sense of betrayal by the Arabs is accompanied by a stern and vig- 
orous declaration of the continuing Indian Muslim commitment to Islam: 


76 The image of one’s goods or merchandise being returned, together with what it was meant 
to buy, is Quranic: see S. 12:65; and cf. Nadwl; AZrwän, I. 326, 369. 

7 Nadwi, a4 Arab wa?-lsiäm, 98-100. 

78 Ihid, 100. 
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If the entire world were to abandon Islam, our determination would 
not be weakened. Even if the Turks returned to their ‘Taran? na- 
tionhood /gewzi/yya/ and to the customs, beliefs, and glories of their 
first jahiliyya, the Iranians to their Sasanian nationhood, seeking honor 
in their ancestors Rustam and Suhrab, Egypt to its Pharaonicism 
(fir awnivvatthg), and the people of Arabia—may God not will this— 
to their jahiliyya and its heroes [let it be known that] we have not 
bound our future to any community or nation. We have associated 
our future and its course with the will of God and His religion. That 
the entire mankind becomes infidel can be no excuse for us to do the 
same.... We have pledged to God that we will persevere in His 
religion and continue to cling to it. And God has vouched for the 
permanence of His religion and for the continued existence of a group 
in the community which will hold on to it.” 


A similar sentiment was voiced by Nadwi in his inaugural address to 
the eighty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Nadwat al-Ulama’, cel- 
ebrated with great fervor (and with a large number of delegates from the 
Arab world) in 1975.80 


By the grace of God, the Muslims of India are to a large extent au- 
tonomous as regards Islam. They draw guidance from the earliest 
and most authoritative sources of Islam—the Quran and the Sunna 
and from the lives of Islam's earliest representatives. ... Their faith 
and their life is tied to the radiance of Islam, not to the ephemeral 
glimmerings of Muslim nations or Arab states... .®! 


That Indian Islam is “autonomous” is a remarkable statement. It is 
meant not to deny that Muslims of India are part of the Muslim world, or 
that they are affected by developments elsewhere, but to assert that their 
religious commitment does not presuppose or depend on that of Muslims 
elsewhere. This assertion may have been meant as a statement of fact, 
but it also has a clearly rhetorical motive: if Muslims of India can hold on 
to Islam even in the face of a non-Muslim majority that threatens to ob- 
scure their religious identity, why can Muslims elsewhere, and especially 
the Arabs, not do at least that much? The Arabs are doubly culpable for 
their loss of faith: it has led to their decline in the world, and though 


9 fhbid, 100-1. 

80 For the proceedings of the conference and an account of other celebrations on this occasion, 
see Muhammad al-Hasanl, Ado#a's chaman: Nedwat al- Ulama’ key pachchasi sila jasha-t 
ta [mi ki mufassal rédid (Lucknow: Maktabat Dar al-‘Ulama# Nadwat al Ulam®, 1976). Also 
see Nadwi, Arwaz, Il, 171-95. 

81 Abt’l-Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi, Inaugural Address, in Muhammed al-Hasani, Adaga-/ chaman, 
117; Nadwi, fär wžz, II, 188. 
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others will continue to persevere in their devotion to Islam, the Arabs 
have nevertheless let them down. 

The autonomy of Indian Islam also puts one in mind of works such as 
al-Hasani’s Nuzhat al-khawétir or his al-Thagats allslimivya tind: 
Islamic intellectual and religious traditions are shown in both works to 
have continued uninterrupted from the very first cen of Islam down 
to the present. In his own writings, Madha khastra7-Glam bf 7-inbitet 
al-musiimin for instance, Nadwi showed likewise that it was in India 
rather than anywhere else in the Muslim world that intellectual and re- 
formist activities had continued throughout the later middle ages, a pe- 
riod otherwise characterized by pervasive cultural decline. Yet, for all 
the autonomy of Islam in India, the Arabs do matter, and it is significant 
that this autonomy is invoked precisely in addressing them. But it is 
only the ideologically committed Arabs who matter, as Nadwi makes clear 
in stirring rhetoric such as the following, which is calculated to strike a 
receptive emotional chord among those dissatisfied with nationalist or 
secularist panaceas in the Arab world: 


If you want, 0 Arabs, to help us in any way or to wish any success to 
us, know that it is not any material or monetary assistance that we 
need. We only ask one thing of you: that you be an example of 
steadfastness in faith, and act as you did in the past—as the bearers 
of the eternal message of God, driving away all those who adhere to 
anyone but Allah or to any religion but Islam. If you did this, you 
would have given us all the help [we need]. 8? 


Despite its “autonomy,” then, Islam in India is anything but immune 
to how it fares elsewhere, especially among the Arabs. Nadwi'’s ambiva- 
lence in defining this autonomy is brought out most clearly when he sets 
out to elucidate Islam, and Islamic culture in India, not to the Arabs or 
even Indian Muslims, but to his Hindu compatriots. Nadwi has written 
introductory books on Islam and Muslim culture for a non-Muslim, pri- 
marily Hindu, audience to remove misunderstanding and minimize the 
communal conflict endemic in India.83 As Partha Chatterjee has argued 
in a recent study of Hindu nationalist constructions of Indian history, 
“Islam here is either the history of foreign conquest or a domesticated 


8 Nadwi, «Arab wa7-/s/ém, 101. 

8 Abi?l-Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi, A4f/usdims in /ndis, tr. from the Urdu by M.A. Kidwai (Lucknow: 
Academy of Islamic Research and Publications, n.d. [1960]). Note, however, that a substantial 
part of this book originated as talks in Arabic on All India Radio in 1951. The original audience 
therefore was the Arab Middle East, though the book under discussion here is primarily intended, 
Nadwi says, for non-Muslim audiences in India. See /G/z7, 4-5. Also idem, Ze Afusadman, tr. 
from the Urdu by M. Ahmad (Lucknow: Academy of Islamic Research and Publications, 1972). 
The term “musulmén” is the standard rendition of the Arabic “Muslim” in Urdu. 
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element of everyday popular life. The classical heritage of Islam remains 
external to Indian history.”* It is such views of Islam that Nadwi seeks 
to counteract. In contrast to works analyzed earlier, where the contribu- 
tion of Muslim India to Islam and the Muslim world was at issue, the 
concern in these works is to describe what Muslims have historically 
contributed to society and culture in India, and, in more recent times, to 
the struggle for India’s freedom from colonial rule. Nadwi also proposes 
to show in these writings that Muslims are as much a part of, and loyal 
to, India as are the Hindus: 


Their culture, which has taken centuries to evolve, is a combination 
of both Islamic and Indian influences. This twofold aspect has, on 
the one hand, endowed it with a beauty and a richness which is char- 
acteristically its own and, on the other, it holds forth the assurance 
that this culture will operate here not like an alien or a traveller but 
as a natural, permanent citizen who has built his home in the light of 
his peculiar needs and circumstances... 85 


Yet when it comes to actually describing what is Indian about Islam in 
India, Nadwi adapts a tone which seems laden with some strikingly nega- 
tive overtones. “Indian Muslims have adopted numerous rites and cus- 
toms of the soil which are not to be found among Muslims elsewhere,” he 
says. These include rites of marriage, public fairs and festivities, social 
distinctions based an caste and profession, all of which he regards as un- 
fortunate borrowings from the Hindus. Ironically, then, even as he writes 
to foster mutual understanding between Hindus and Muslims, what is In- 
dian about Muslim culture turns out for the most part not to be “Islamic” 
at all. Nadwi is at pains to emphasize the loyalty and devotion of India’s 
Muslims to the nationstate as well as the need for communal harmony 
between Muslims and Hindus.®’ But this harmony is predicated not on 
similarities between the two communities, still less on a religious and cul- 
tural symbiosis; it is predicated rather on a recognition of their distinct, 
immutable identities. And there is no question that, for Muslims, the 
sources of this identity lie not in the historical experience of Islam in In- 
dia, but in their being part of the greater Muslim world and in their aware- 
ness of being such. 88 


& Chatterjee, “Nationalization of Hinduism,” 149. 

85 Nadwi, Muslims in Jodie, 65; translation modified slightly. 

8 Nadwi, Zhe Afusalman, 25; cf. idem, Afusiims in India, 73-5. 

87 Cf. Sayyid Abi’l-Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi, econstruction of Indian Society: What Muslims can 
do (Lucknow: Academy of Islamic Research and Publications, 1972). 

8 Cf. Nadwi, 7%e Musulman, 6: “... Islam is a universal religion rooted in the Quran and 
the Suanad4, and, therefore, there is hardly any difference in the basic tenets and religious 
observances of the Muslims of other countries. Indian Muslims have, on the other hand, 
adopted numerous customs and usages of the land which have been pointed out where necessary 
in order to identify their indigenous origin.” - 
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This awareness has other functions too. As he states in his autobiog- 
raphy, the fact that a large number of dignitaries from the Arab world 
(including the Shaykh al-Azhar) attended the elaborate celebrations marking 
the eighty-fifth anniversary of the Nadwat al Ulam’ in 1975 demonstrated 
to the government of India as well as to the majority (Hindu) community 
that Muslims constitute an international community and that Muslim lead- 
ers of India are respected in the Muslim world.®? The same message was 
equally vital, he says, for the “self-assurance” of Muslims in India. ® 

Though Nadwi is less than candid on this account, recognition in and 
by the Arab and Muslim world also has an immediate and particular bear- 
ing on the status of the Nadwat al-‘Ulam2’, the institution he represents. 
As mentioned earlier, the Nadwa had begun as a movement to “reform” 
the curriculum of the madrasas so as to better prepare religious scholars 
to lead the Muslim community in changed conditions of life. But not only 
did the ‘ulama@’ of most madrasas refuse to accept the Nadwa’s lead or the 
changes in curriculum it had proposed, there was an unwillingness even 
to acknowledge the graduates of the Nadwa’s Dar al Ulūm as “real” Sulam@’. 
This marginalization of the Nadwa, the nemesis of presuming to reform 
madrasas, was never thorough-going, and Nadwi for one enjoys greater 
prestige and influence in India than most other ulama’. Nevertheless, the 
sense that the Sulam# of other madrasas are sometimes reluctant to regard 
the products of the Nadwa as one of themselves has meant that the latter 
have often had to look for alternate sources of influence: association with 
the Tablighi Jamāíat (a proselytizing movement of India origin which now 
has an influential worldwide network), Sufism, and, perhaps most dis- 
tinctively, recognition in the Arab world. Contacts and recognition in the 
Arab world also serve, in short, to define the Nadwa’s own standing in 
India. That ‘Ali Nadwi is one of the most respected of Indian Muslim 
scholars and leaders likewise owes not a little to the perception in India of 
his influence abroad. 


Conclusion 


This essay has sought to examine the significance of the Arab Middle 
- East in conceptions of Muslim identity in modern India. Our basic point 
of reference here has been the life and writings of Sayyid Abii’l-Hasan ‘Ali 
Nadwi and the cultural milieu and orientation of the Nadwat al-“Ulama’. 
Perhaps no other Indian Muslim scholar has enjoyed greater recognition 
in the Arab world than has Nadwi, but many other, if less prominent, 
instances of a strong attachment to the Arabs can easily be adduced. Yet 


© Nadwi, AZrwžn, Il, 173-4. 
X Thid, 174. 
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it would be misleading to suggest that the Arab Middle East enjoys a com- 
parable importance for all Muslims. Many leaders of Muslim opinion in 
contemporary India advocate an explicitly secular identity, a commitment 
to the secular Indian state, and a stress on the Indian-ness of Muslim cul- 
ture and community.7! On this view, attachment to other Muslim coun- 
tries or historic memories of contact with them only highlight the 
“foreignness” of Islam and the Muslims and thus reinforce Hindu funda- 
mentalist views of Muslims as a fifth column in India. Even those who 
insist on the preservation of a sense of communal Islamic identity which, 
they are convinced, is not eroded by participation in the institutions and 
life of a secular state, differ in how they view the Muslim world and their 
position in it, specifically Muslim India’s relations with the Arab Middle 
East. All would not, for instance, privilege the Arab Middle East over, 
say, Iran or Central Asia. 

Nevertheless, India’s historic links with the Arabs, Indian Muslim con- 
tribution to Islamic civilization, and the assurance that Muslim India and 
the Arab Middle East can each continue to contribute to the religious iden- 
tity of the other does carry conviction with many people. That prominent 
Arabs and other Muslims from abroad can gather to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of an Indian institution, that an Indian Muslim leader is honored and 
influential in the Arab world, that not only the contribution of India to 
Islam in the past but even the Islamic commitment of Indian Muslims in 
the present can be presented to the Arabs as a model to be emulated, can 
all be very reassuring in a country where Muslims, despite large numbers, 
are a minority confronted and challenged by an increasingly hostile Hindu 
fundamentalism. ‘Ali Nadwi’s career typifies this sense of reassurance; 
and the influence he enjoys in India suggests that the themes he has ar- 
ticulated have a wide resonance. 

In concluding this study, I should also like to make a more general 
point about the attachment of Muslims in India to the Arab Middle East. 
As suggested by Shah Wali Allah’s comment cited at the beginning of this 
paper, this attachment has deep roots in India. Yet there are many indica- 
tions, some of which I have alluded to in this study, that the ways in 
which the Arab world is perceived or India’s relationship with it is de- 
fined, are also subject to constant reformulation and change. Though 
warnings against the influence of Western ideas and institutions have re- 
mained a familiar motif in Nadwi's writings—warnings addressed equally 


* On the range of approaches to questions of Muslim communal identity and the role of 
Muslims in India, see Christian W. Troll, “Sharing Islamically in the Pluralistic Nation-State of 
India: The Views of Some Contemporary Indian Muslim Leaders and Thinkers,” in Yvonne Y. 
Haddad and Wadi Z. Haddad, eds., Christian Muslim Ancouaters (Gainesville: University 
Press of Florida, 1995), 245-62; also cf. Hasan, “The Myth of Unity.” 
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to the Arabs and to the Muslims of India—at least some of the ways in 
which many Muslims have perceived the Middle East in twentieth cen- 
tury India seem deeply indebted to the impact of colonial rule itself. Co- 
lonial officials saw Arabic as one of the “classical languages of India,”™ for 
instance, even as they complained that most Indian Muslim scholars lacked 
the ability to converse or write in that language. ?3 As we have seen, it was 
one of the major concerns of the Nadwa’s founders to inculcate precisely 
that ability among students, and it is probably not farfetched to suppose 
that they were thereby trying to appeal to notions of cultural authenticity 
and religious authority that the British had encouraged. The emphasis on 
literature as a medium of imparting moral values at the Nadwa reflects, 
among other things, the influence of nineteenth century controversies over 
education in British India, as noted earlier; and the very conception of an 
“Islamic” literature recognizes, and in fact presupposes, a basic dichotomy 
between the sacred and the secular, a notion which government schools 
as well as various policies of the colonial government had done much to 
encourage. The Nadwa’s Arabic textbooks, self-consciously infused with 
an “Islamic” spirit, were meant as a response to “secular” texts coming out 
of Egypt, but at least some of the sensitivity to whatever was seen as “secu- 
lar” was doubtless imbibed in British India. Moreover, though Nadwi 
denounces the materialistic “West” in uncompromising terms, the essen- 
tialist contrast between the “West” and the spiritual “East” probably owes 
more to nineteenth and early twentieth century Orientalist notions than 
he seems to recognize. The experience of colonial rule not only contrib- 
uted to the creation or sharpening (as the case may be) of communal bound- 
aries between the peoples of India, in some ways that experience may 
also have strengthened the sense of importance that putative links with 
the Arab world had for many Muslims in India. 


Quad+-Azam University MUHAMMAD QASIM ZAMAN 
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R Leitner, A’sfary, vi, vil. That Arabic was regarded as the language of the Muslim religious 
elite, not just of the madrasa, is suggested by the fact that Leitner founded a weekly “Arabic 
journal for the Maulvis” just as he did one in Sanskrit “for the Pandits”. /2vd/, vii. 

B Sisir K. Das, Se4vbs and Munshis: An Account of the College of Fart William (Calcutta: 
Orion Publications, 1978), 37-40. 
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CURRENTS OF SUFISM IN NINETEENTH- AND 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY INDO-PAKISTAN: 
AN OVERVIEW 


Muslim shrines and tombs of Sufi Saints represent Muslim culture 
[and] traditions. ... These Sufi Saints still rule over the hearts of Pa- 
kistanis and Muslims of other countries. With the passage of time 
the number of devotees has increased. The visit to shrines by mil- 
lions of people every year is an abiding testimony of their absolute 
and undisputed sway over their followers and of their divine bless- 
ings emanating from their hallowed graves. 

Pakistan Tourism Development brochure, 1985 


Scholars of Sufism have only begun to sketch colonial and post-colonial 
developments in Indo-Pakistani Sufism over the last hundred years and, 
much less fruitfully, to analyze the remarkable transformations that have 
occurred. In this article I have selected trajectories from my studies of the 
Nagshbandiyya in northern India and Pakistan which represent other north- 
ern Indian Sufi lineages.1 For this reason I have focused on JamA‘at ‘Ali 
Shah, whose adept use of print media, railways, and modern organizational 
models exemplifies the kinds of dynamics exhibited by modern Indo-Paki- 
stani Sufi masters. This discussion is followed by a post-Independence 
treatment of Pakistani government efforts to control Sufi shrines and to 
promote an official modernist version of Sufism. I argue that a universal 
conception of Islam, furthered by colonial structures and print media, has 
contributed to the transformations observed in Indo-Pakistani Sufism. 


Background 


Traditionally, the spread of Islam throughout most of northern India 
has been attributed to the combined efforts of Sufi masters. Richard Eaton 


1 The Nagshbandiyya is a Sufi lineage named after the founder-figure Bahduddin Naqshband 
(d. 791/1389 near Bukhara); the Nagshbandiyya-Mujaddidiyya is the lineage named after Indian 
Ahmad Sirhind! (d. 1034/1624) who was named the renewer /mujeddidď of the second Islamic 
millennium. For other studies of Sufism in the colonial period see Sara F.D, Ansari, Su Secats 
and State Power: The pirs al Sind, 1843-1947 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992); 
Farhan Nizami, “Madrasahs, Scholars and Saints: Muslim Response to the British Presence in 
Delhi and the Upper Doab 1803-1857" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Oxford University, 
1983). For a more detailed treatment of issues in this article see Arthur F. Buehler, Afesters af 
the Heart: Suli Authority and Negshband! Revival in British {ndia (Columbia: University of 
South Carolina Press, 1997). 
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has argued that conversion in the Punjab resulted from a twofold process: 
nomadic Jat tribes became agriculturists while simultaneously adapting to 
the influences of Mughal government. This enabled the families and care- 
takers of the deceased Sufis’ tomb-shrines (whom I term hereditary 
shaykhs) to control intractable Jat groups by the sixteenth century.? 
Smaller, local shrines associated with villages or subtribes augmented these 
major shrines creating, by the nineteenth-century, a Punjabi countryside 
dotted with graves of deceased holy people who could mediate with God 
for a variety of purposes.’ 

In the mind of many Indian Muslims, both rural and urban, Sufi shaykhs 
(Arabic lit. elder, in Persian pir), whether dead or alive, derive their pal- 
pable worldly authority from their closeness to an utterly transcendent 
and distant God. Such connections to God enable Sufis to intercede on 
behalf of the believer in the same way that political and social relation- 
ships and interactions in northern Indian society require the use of media- 
tors between various levels of the sociopolitical hierarchy. 


Mediational Sufism 


Although sharing overlapping conceptual frameworks of mediation, 
the modern mediating-shaykhs of the Naqshbandi lineage often used dif- 
ferent idioms than their hereditary shrine-shaykh counterparts.* For ex- 
ample, in the Naqshbandi case, mediating- shaykhs reformulated spiritual 
practices to emphasize love; the goal itself became love. With love of the 
pir everything else, including salvation, folowed. Only love could traverse 
the ever-increasing hierarchical distance between a seeker and an ever- 
remote shaykh. This devotionalism attracted many English- educated 
Muslims who had been the group most influenced by the radically changed 
social conditions of colonial India. A new expression of religiosity came 
into being, replete with a modern English-inspired organizational style, a 
monthly journal, and shaykhs who traveled thousands of miles a year on 


2 Richard M. Eaton, “Approaches to the Study of Conversion to Islam in India,” ın Richard 
C. Martin, ed., 4pprosches to [slam in Religious Studies (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 
1985), 106-23. For conversion processes in Bengal see his Zhe Arse of Islam and the Bengal 
Frontier, 1204-1760 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993). 

3 Rural Muslims, Sikhs, and Hindus not only frequented Sufi lodges and Muslim tombs 
(maza&rs/ but minor Sufi shrines /p/-4447a5/, cremation sites of village ancestors //a/Aer#s/, and 
graves of Sikh and Hindu holy men /semdédhis/ See Harot Oberoi, Zhe Construction of 
feligious Boundaries: Culture, [dentity and Diversity in the Stkh Tradition (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1994), 198 

4 Here I am defining a mediating-shaykh as a spiritual master whose disciples, by cultivating 
love of the shaykh, would achieve closeness to the shaykh who would ın turn intercede with 
God on their behalf A directing-shaykh, on the other hand, rigorously directs initiates toward 
moral and spiritual perfection so they themselves can travel spiritually close to God and 
manipulate supernatural power 
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the new Indian railway. Among Naqshbandis Jam&at ‘Ali Shah (d. 1370/ 
1951) best typified this mediational style in his ability to draw together 
under one banner three apparently disparate groups of Muslims: rural 
peasants, urban ‘ulama’, and English-educated elite. Designated leader of 
the Indian Muslims /amir-/ milat) by a coalition of urban ‘ulama’, Ittihad- 
i Millat, in 1935, Jama‘at ‘All Shah stands out as one of the most widely 
recognized Indian Naqshbandi-Mujaddidis of twentieth-century India prior 
to Independence. 

The mediational type of Sufism he represented and promoted was bol- 
stered by the erudite Ahmad Rida Khan Barélwi (d. 1339- 40/1921), a Qadiri 
Sufi. With his thousands of legal opinions and prolific writing, Ahmad 
Rida strove to give the predominantly rural practices of northern Indian 
Sufi shrines legitimacy in reformist terms, that is, legitimizing its activi- 
ties and world view in terms of the Qur’än and Hadith. His Barélwi fol- 
lowers saw no contradiction between the reformist ideal of each Muslim 
behaving in conformity to the Prophetic model and adherence to the be- 
liefs and practices of a predominantly rural, shrine- centered Islam.° This 
legitimacy enabled a mediational Sufism to become increasingly popular 
in urban environments. It is this unique blend of predominantly rural 
shrine activity and modern urban institutions that has produced a distinc- 
tive South Asian perspective on Islam and on the practice of Sufism. In 
British India this mediational-Barélwi viewpoint was furthered by many 
distinct voluntary associations (sing. 22/u7a@7 ) all over India. 


The Voluntary Sufi Organization: Anjuman-i Khuddam 
as-Sifiyya 


Membership in voluntary organizations represented one manifesta- 
tion of a cross-cultural phenomenon that allowed the elites of all reli- 
gious communities to participate in British modernizing influences. Such 
a development in the 1880s coincided with the appearance of an entire 
class of marginal people: the first English-speaking, college-educated 
Punjabis who were neither rooted in the ideals and paradigms of the past, 
nor at ease with the fast pace of change and innovation brought by the 


&§ Ahmad Rida’s followers identified themselves as “Ahl-i Sunnat wa-Jama‘at” (members of 
the rightly guided Sunni mainstream) but they became known to outsiders as “Barélwis ” Since 
many other communities also considered themselves “Ahl-i Sunnat wa-JamAat,” I use Barélwi 
in a non-pejorative sense. For a general treatment in the context of Indian Islamic revival see 
Barbara Metcalf, /s/eauc Revival in British India: Deoband 1860-1900 (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1982), 296-314; and for a detailed treatment of Ahmad Rida Khan and the non- 
Sufi aspects of his movement, see Usha Sanyal, Lerotiona/ Islam and Politics in British [ndia. 
Ahmad Rita Khan Barelwi and fis Movement, 1870 1920 (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
1996). 
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British. By the turn of the twentieth century anglicized Punjabis had 
created a novel cross-cultural synthesis with corresponding organizations 
that would culturally transform the Punjab, dramatically altering percep- 
tions and lifestyles. 

Punjabis fashioned the voluntary organization, called variously s744Z 
sand, Club, amjuman, or society, to conform to their Anglo-Indian life. 
British forms of organization which were alien to Punjabi culture, such 
as annual meetings, officers, budgets, executive committees, reports, ap- 
peals, and fund raising, were adapted wholesale into Anglo-Punjabi life. 
The social organizations generated by these organizations included schools, 
libraries, orphanages, and presses, all of which reached significant num- 
bers of Punjabis for whom English was still quite a foreign language. 
Finally, voluntary organizations, in addition to providing a convenient 
way to meet other educated men, had the potential to act as a support 
group, an alternate tribal-kinship network /G/7édzri/, parallel to family 
and other social networks. 

In 1904 Jama‘at ‘Ali attempted to institutionalize his Sufi revival move- 
ment and to expand its activities beyond the Punjab by founding and 
heading the first successful Sufi anjuman in the Punjab, Anjuman-i 
Khuddam as-Siifiyya, the “Voluntary Association for Sufi Servants” (here- 
after Anjuman). The genesis of the Anjuman begins with an English- 
educated District Judge and landowner from Rohtak, Punjab, Anwar ‘Ali 
(1862-1920) who founded the Muhammadan Sufism Society. In 1904 this 
Sufism Society was renamed as the Voluntary Association for Sufi Ser- 
vants with Jam&at ‘Ali at its head. 

Anwar ‘Ali, who personally took responsibility for the establishment 
of the Anjuman’s monthly journal, A‘sa/z-~w/ anwar a/-sitiyya (hereafter 
fisa/a)\, served as Jama‘at ‘Ali's right- hand man. The fundamental in- 
tent of Anjuman was to unify Indian Sufis against scriptural-centered groups 
(pejoratively labeled Wahhabis), such as the Ahl-i Hadith, who advocated 
an alternative Sunni orthodoxy devoid of traditional law schools and Sufism. 
The explicit goals of the Anjuman, written in large script on the frontis- 
piece of the first issue of the Risala, were: 1) to unify all the Sufi groups, 
e.g., Naqshbandiyya, Chishtiyya, Odadiriyya, and Suhrawardiyya; 2) to 
spread knowledge of Sufism; 3) to make books on Sufism available; and 
4) to circulate the A/s#/z, in which Sufis’ hagiographies, exemplary char- 
acter, and conduct are featured.’ The Anjuman strove to bring together 
what had always been disparate, segmented Sufi lineages, creating a newly 
defined Sufi-ism, an unprecedented “imaginary” institution engendered 


6 Risdla-y1 anwar &f-sitiyya, \ (1904), no 2, 6 [hereafter cited Æisg/2 with volume, number, 
page, e.g., Avsé/# 1.2.6]. Pagination is very irregular in this journal. 
7T fist/a ii n.p. 
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by print media that would bolster and preserve mediatory Sufism as an 

The enterprise of propagating Sufism qua Sufism was in itself a mod- 
ern phenomenon. Rather than have seekers come to him as directing- 
shaykhs had done for the prior millennium, Jam&at ‘Ali like many other 
modern Sufis in British India, took advantage of the geographical mobil- 
ity provided by the modern Indian railroad network. Seldom could Jamaat 
‘Ali be found at home in Alipur. In 1908, for example, he was on the road 
outside of the Punjab at least eight months of the year, spending five 
months in Mysore, Bangalore, and Hyderabad, Deccan. For the long re- 
turn train trip north, the Nawwab of Hyderabad rented him a private 
car. As the train stopped along the way people wanted to see him and to 
give him fruit and flowers, a small-scale version of how Mahatma Gandhi 
was greeted when traveling.® Six years later, after long absence from the 
Punjab, eager followers in ‘Sialkot decorated Jama‘at ‘Ali and his son, 
Khadim Husayn, with flower garlands. The press of people waiting to 
see Jamāíat ‘Ali was so great that disciples had to cordon off a path for 
him to leave the station. 


Jamāíat SAli’s Mediational Sufism and the Master- 
Disciple Relationship 


A key feature of Jama‘at “Al's mediational Sufism, which distinguished 
him from the vast majority of his Naqshbandi predecessors, was the much 
more physically distant relationship with his disciples. Attempting to be 
more accessible to more people, Jama‘at ‘Ali utilized unprecedented orga- 
nizational patterns, including annual conferences and communication via 
a monthly journal. Spiritual practices emphasized the “cult of the shaykh” 
instead of spiritual travel. All these organizational devices and new 
Nagshbandi practices concentrated authority in the shaykh to an unprec- 
edented degree. Once the disciple began cultivating love of the shaykh, 
an affinity or intimacy developed, which then led to intimacy with God. 

Except to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca, directing-shaykhs rarely 
traveled away from their Sufi lodges for any length of time. To assist 
their disciples along the spiritual path, directing-shaykhs had to be on call, 
regularly providing spiritual energy /42wayuA/ and spiritual companion- 
ship /suf6a/ on a daily basis. Disciples knew that their directing-shaykh 
would be at his lodge and they would visit him whenever possible for this 
purpose. Many senior disciples had spent years living at the Sufi lodge in 
the company of their guides. Typically, but not always, a prominent Sufi 


8 Histla 4.4.3. 
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controlled an area around his lodge, commonly known as his spiritual ter- 
ritory /wi/févat), Normally his ability to exercise supernatural power only 
extended to the boundaries of this territory and if a Sufi did not observe 
the correct protocol when entering the spiritual domain of another Sufi, it 
could have fatal consequences.’ 

Such considerations did not apply to the itinerant habits of Jama‘at 
‘Ali, whose authority could not easily be associated with an actual geo- 
graphical center or territory. A very different dynamic ensued as dis- 
ciples of traveling mediating-shaykhs like Jama‘at ‘Ali had to wait in loving 
anticipation until the spiritual mentor decided to come to them or until 
the annual meeting. With the kind of mediatory Sufism evolving in Jamat 
CAIs group, the constant companionship with the shaykh was no longer 
necessary—indeed the longing created by the master’s absence nurtured 
the love for the shaykh. t° 

Jamat ‘Ali operated in a different fashion from his relatively immo- 
bile predecessors; he boarded a train and went to his disciples. Traveling 
around India months on end undoubtedly yielded him a larger following 
as a mediating-shaykh than as a directing-shaykh. Seldom staying very 
long in one place, Jama‘at ‘Ali was inundated with disciples and those 
wanting to become his disciples. Although his tentative itinerary for the 
following month would be announced in the Risāla, travel conditions in 
South Asia made (and still make) advance planning uncertain at best. If a 
disciple wanted companionship with Jam&at ‘Ali where would he go? Were 
he permitted to accompany JamA‘at ‘Ali in his travels, a rare privilege, 
how much personal attention would he have with the constant press of 
disciples at each destination? Indeed, there were only two times a year 
when a disciple could be sure of finding Jama&at ‘Ali: the annual meeting 
of the Anjuman often held in May, and the anniversary /wrs/ of Jama‘at 
‘Ali’s mother’s death on the fourth of Sha‘ban (the eighth Islamic lunar 
month), both held in Jamat ‘Ali's village of Alipur. 

The annual meeting was a hybrid mix of the annual death anniversary 
celebration at a deceased holy person’s shrine and English organizational 
patterns, a combination accurately representing Jama‘at ‘Al1’s mediational 
Sufism. Anniversary celebrations with their numerous types of devotional 


? See Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, Some Aspects of Religion and Polttics in India During the 
Thirteenth Ceatury (Delhi: Idara-yi Adabiyat-i Delli, 1978), 175-7; and Simon Digby, “Encounters 
with Jogis in Indian Sufi Hagiography,” unpublished paper given at the University of London, 
27 January 1979. For types of difficulties over spiritual territory in Egypt see Kathryn Virginia 
Johnson, “The Unerring Balance A Study of the Theory of Sanctity (H7/éyad/ of ‘Abd al- 
Wabhab al-Sha‘rani” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1985), 126-34. 

10 This paradigm contrasts sharply with previous directing- shaykhs, e.g., ‘Ubaydullah Ahrar 
(d. 895/1490), who altered their techniques due to extensive travel responsibilities, but yet 
managed to train a cadre of successors who themselves were potent directing-shaykhs. 
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activities characterized mediational shrine Sufism. In 1911 Miles Irving 
counted forty-thousand devotees squeezing through the “door of Paradise” 
at Baba Farid’s mausoleum in an evening. These faithful believed that 
whoever passed through it would go to heaven.!! Other anniversary ac- 
tivities included a ceremonial parade of relics, placing of flowers and a 
new gravecover on the tomb, singing Sufi poetry /gaww2d//, and recita- 
tion of poems praising the Prophet./* Since many believed that the de- 
ceased Sufi is more readily available to forward requests to God (or grant 
requests) during the two or three days of the anniversary ceremonies, there 
has always been a throng around the tomb. 

English-educated Sufis took the concept of conducting an annual 
Anjuman meeting from modern British models. Anwéar ‘Ali usually pre- 
sided over the conference and either he or the editor of the Risdla gave 
the keynote speech. The editor and various English-educated Muslims 
delivered more than two thirds of the lectures during the 1911 two-day 
conference. Other than Jama‘at ‘Ali’s blessed presence at the conference 
his only role in the “British” program written in Urdu was to give the 
Friday sermon.'? Advertised for months in advance by the Risāla, the 
annual meeting represented an oral version of a double-issue journal, that 
is, eight lectures per day, punctuated by prayer, Qur’an recitation, 22% 
(devotional poetry praising the Prophet), and meals. Apparently the idea 
of an annual conference centered around Sufi lectures appeared foreign 
to many members of the Anjuman because the administrative head of the 
Anjuman, Muhammad Karam I[]ahi, felt it necessary to write a lengthy 
five-part article to justify and explain these annual meetings. !4 

Anniversary (urs) celebrations with a deceased Sufi as their ars mundi 
would have been the closest analog that an Indian Muslim would have 
had to make sense of the Anjuman’s annual Sufi gathering. This not-so- 
remote semblance might not have been enough to bridge the gap between 
the familiar and the new, the Indian and the English. The focus around 
which everything revolved, the axis mundi, of the Anjuman’s conference 


11 Miles Irving, “The Shrine of Baba Farid at Pakpattan,” in Notes on Punjab and Mughal 
ndia: Selections from the Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, Zulfiqar Ahmed, ed. 
(Lahore: Sang-e Meel Publications, 1988), 55. He ironically remarks, “One may imagine that 
they have little time to linger in the shrine.” The same tradition exists at MuSnuddin Chishti’s 
(d. 633/1236) ws. See Liyagat Hussain Moim, “Rituals and Customary Practices at the Dargah 
of Ajmer,” in Muslim Shrines, Christian W. Troll, ed. (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1989), 
72. 

2 Tahir Mahmood, “The Dargah of Sayyid Salar Mas'ud Ghazi in Bahraich: Legend, Tradition 
and Reality,” in Musim Shrines, 34. 

3 isäs, 7.7.39. 

l4 This five-part article entitled “The Necessity of the Annual Conference and the Blessed 
Urs” is found in Avsa/e vols. 7.8, 7.10, 8.2, 8.3, 8.4. Despite the title, the article attempted to 
justify the annual conference, not making any parallels with the shrine ‘rs. 
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was a raised platform where all the distinguished sajadanishins and ulama’ 
sat.1° Qur’an recitation, nat, and speeches were delivered from this plat- 
form. The cultural ambiguity of such a platform and gathering makes one 
wonder whether it was a scaled- down version of Lord Lytton’s ten-foot 
high dais surrounded by eighty-four thousand Indians and Europeans at 
his 1877 extravaganza (the Imperial Assemblage) or a scaled-up version of 
a Mughal court /darbār) where the royal personage sat on slightly raised 
cushions surrounded by an assembly of a few hundred people. 16 

The central issue, however, is that a reconceptualization had taken 
place. What had been an annual ‘urs ritual of mediation between heaven 
and earth around acommon symbolic spiritual center now became a ritual 
“darshan” enacting the ever-increasing hierarchical distance between the 
shaykh and the disciple.!’ Speakers offered lectures on the love of the 
shaykh or love and praise of Muhammad to ease any tensions of the po- 
tentially uneasy cultural-symbolic gray area of the Anjuman’s annual con- 
ference. 18 


Sufism and Politics 


Hereditary shaykhs would have preferred not to have any binding re- 
lationships with a non-Muslim colonial power because of the loss of face 
or of prestige /Yzza// in the eyes of their Muslim peers. Yet landed shrine 
families found themselves involuntarily drawn into supporting the British 
colonial administrative system. The colonial district officer was the patri- 
archal king (74-gp, lit. mother-father) of the district who controlled af- 
fairs by carefully distributing prestige. Landed gentry relied on the British 
to confirm their status and allow them to assert and to demonstrate their 


16 Aisia 14 718.4, and Akhtar Husayn, Sets amir- millat, 2nd ed. (Karachi: A. Ayndalis 
Printers, 1982), 351. 

16 For an insightful analysis of how the British appropriated Indian symbols, especially how 
the Mughal court was used as a model for the Imperial Assemblage of 1877, see Bernard S 
Cohn, “Representing Authority in Victorian India,” in Ze /avention ol Tredition, ed. Eric 
Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1983), 165-209 My 
sources do not specify the height of the Anjuman’s platform or whether the dignitaries sat on 
chairs or on carpets. 

17 “Darshan” is not a Naqshbandi term nor a term frequently used by Indian Sufis due to its 
Hindu connotations. It is a South Asian act of worship where one 1s blessed with seeing and 
being seen by a holy person, holy image, or holy place. See Diana Eck, Darsan Seeing the 
Divine image in Indra, 2nd ed (Chambersburg, Pennsylvania Anima Books, 1985) I found 
darshan used once ın the Avsd/e as a title of a short poem honoring Jam&at ‘Ali entitled 
“Darshan of [my] own shaykh” /Darshan- shaykh khud). See Ars#/2 11.4 last page 

18 In the fourteen years from 1911-1925 the reports on the annual meetings listed most of the 
lecture topics. The subjects addressed three general areas 1) the shaykh, particularly love of 
the shaykh, 2) praise and love of the Prophet, and 3) aspects of Sufism Roughly half of all the 
lectures emphasized love of the shaykh or of the Prophet 
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power as influential landowners. !9 For a pir, prestige was not a mere luxury 
but the means through which he could muster support from smaller land- 
owners and attract disciples. 

Using an elaborate system of bestowing prestige, the British kept the 
rural landowners (often Sufis) at least passively supporting the colonial 
system. The greatest honor in the British colonial system for a shaykh 
was an exemption from personal appearance in civil courts. Not every 
shaykh was in this exclusive circle, and for those who were, it was best 
not to have this precious prize revoked.” Pirs did not upset the colonial 
status quo and the British did not disturb the local equilibrium of the 
rural landowner. 

Formally, the emergence of an intermediary rural elite in British ad- 
ministration of the Punjab resulted from the passage of the Alienation of 
Land Act in 1900—a development not duplicated in other areas of British 
India.*! In an attempt to establish rural stability by preventing large-scale 
‘appropriation of peasants’ land by moneylenders, the British restricted 
landowning to British-defined categories of “agricultural” and “tribal” 
groups. Muslims, particularly Sayyids (descendants of the Prophet) and 
custodians of shrines /zvu/#wzrs/, benefited from this legislation and, with 
other landowners, became drawn into the orbit of British colonial author- 
ity. The British became the formal patrons of the landowning /zam/ndar/ 
class, protecting and legitimizing the Punjabi system of hierarchy and 
mediation. In this fashion many members of Sufi families became rural 
administrators, honorary magistrates, and district board members. 

Generally, Sufis had little leverage with the British government, one 
example of which was the Shahidganj Mosque incident. Muslims ex- 
pected Jama‘at ‘Ali to coerce the British so that the Shahidganj Mosque, 
recently demolished by the Sikhs in July, 1935, would return to the Mus- 
lim community. Even though Jamaat ‘Ali, with his diverse urban and 


19 Kenneth W. Jones, Arya Dharm: Hindu Consciousness in 19th- Century Punjab (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1976), 6-7; and Ansari, Su Seats, 45-52. Ansari’s excellent 
socio-political description and analysis of the relationship between rural Sindi pirs and the 
British provides parallels of how the British ruled in the Punjab in almost identical circumstances. 
Moroccan Sufis in nineteenth-century northern Africa also made necessary compromises with 
colonial authorities to preserve their status. See Julia Clancy-Smith in Aebe/ and Seint. Muslim 
Notables, Populist Protest, Colonial! Eucounters (Algeria and Tunisia, 1800-1904) (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1994), 259. 

2 Ansari, Su Saints, 50-1. 

21 I am relying on David Gilmartin’s discussion of this legislation in his Amp/re and Islam. 
Punjab and the Making of Pakistan (Delhi. Oxford University Press, 1989), 26-38. 

32 One major exception to this is Pir Pagaro [lit. The Turbaned Pir], Pir ‘Alt Gohar II and his 
private army of Hurrs [lit. free ones] who stirred up trouble in Sind during the 1890s before the 
British skillfully coerced the Pir to exercise closer control over his overzealous followers. Pir 
Pag&rd, Sibghatullah II, was the bane of the British in Sind during the 1940s because of the Pir’s 
private army who considered their pir to be the “shadow of God on earth.” The British 
executed him in 1943 which did not solve their difficulties in pacifying the Sind. 
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rural following, was a logical choice as a leader, only the British govern- 
ment had the power to force the Sikhs to return the Shahidganj Mosque. 
The strategy was for Jam@‘at ‘Ali to pressure the British by mobilizing the 
Muslim community, including his disciples, thousands of whom were serv- 
ing in the British army. Within a few months, however, the Shahidgan}j 
movement collapsed. 

As a rural pir and landowner, JamAa‘at ‘Ali and his family were neces- 
sarily tied to the colonial regime which limited his ability to confront the 
British to the degree necessary for effective political action. Moreover, 
Jama‘at ‘Alf could not free himself from the influence of wealthy disciples 
and advisors in rural Punjab who actually provided him with political le- 
verage.*> Maulana Habiburrahman of the opposing urban Punjabi Ahrar 
Party asked, “How can a man who calls the government ‘mać bap’ (mother 
and father) be entrusted with leading the Muslims?”™ This failure clearly 
demonstrates the limitations of Jama‘at ‘Ali’s authority in the larger politi- 
cal arena in spite of Sufi networks being (still) the most effective means of ` 
marshalling rural political support on the provincial level. 

The Shahidganj affair involves symbolic issues much more profound 
than the limited provincial political clout of Jama‘at ‘Ali, a paradigmatic 
revival pir. For one, the Shahidganj mosque represented more than a 
century of non-Muslim rule in Lahore.* Sikhs under Ranjit Singh, the con- 
queror of the nineteenth-century Sikh domains in Kashmir and Punjab, 
purposely desecrated the most treasured mosques in Lahore, the Badshahi 
Mosque (built by Aurangzeb in 1084/1635) and the Wazir Khan Mosque 
(completed 1083/1634), by killing swine in them and converting their court- 
yards into stables,2° Yet Ranjit Singh contributed to Sufi shrines in Lahore, 
presumably because their doors were open to all, including Sikhs and Hin- 
dus. Already, if not long before, the mosque had become a symbol of 
Indian Muslim identity by the beginning of the nineteenth century, espe- 


233 David Gilmartin, “The Shahidganj Mosque Incident: A Prelude to Pakistan,” in /s/e2, 
Politics, and Socia! Movements, Amund Burke and Ira M. Lapidus, eds. (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1988), 161. Gilmartin also notes how his leadership was tenuous over those 
who did not subscribe to the Baréiwi mediational paradigm of Islam; one Delhi Muslim stated, 
“In the opinion of Pir Jamaat ‘Ali Shah I am a ’great infidel.” Jama‘at ‘Ali declared those who 
opposed his initiative to be outside the Muslim community. /2/c, 161-2; and Gilmartin, Azure 
and slam, 103-7. 

%4 Gilmartin, Anpire and /s/am, 104. 

25 The mosque site had been the place where many Sikhs had been executed by the Mughal 
governor (hence the name Shahidganj or “place of martyrs”), When the Sikhs occupied the city 
in 1762 the mosque was closed to Muslim prayer until its destruction in 1935. See Gilmartin, 
"The Shahidganj Mosque Incident,” 148. 

26 Charles Masson (James Lewis), Narrative of Various Journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan, 
and the Punjab, including a residence in those countries from 1886-1838, 3 vols. (London: R. 
Bentley, 1842), 1: 409-10. Professor Iqbal Mujadidi informed me of this crucial aspect of 
Punjabi history that, to the best of my knowledge, is totally ignored in the sources discussing 
Sikh history. 
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cially in an urban milieu. It was one thing to have a sacred space like a 
Sufi shrine where religious identity was sufficiently ambiguous and per- 
meable with other religious communities (Islam in its low- profile mode) 
and another type of sacred space in a mosque where rigid boundaries ex- 
cluded non-Muslims (Islam in its high-profile mode). 

In the twentieth century, the popular press spread the universal “Is- 
lam of the mosque,” which included many of Muhammad Iqb4l’s pan- 
Islamic notions of a non-mediatory Islam (rather than the local “Islam of 
the Sufi lodge.”)*” This “universal” Islam stressed a “special inheritance— 
symbolized by the Prophet, the Quran, and the mosque—that every Muslim 
could claim as his birthright.”2® Zafar ‘Ali Khan, poet and editor of the 
popular Lahore newspaper, Zem/nagr, championed a pan-Islam stressing 
the symbolic Caliph in Istanbul while defending the Prophet and the 
mosque as he transformed Urdu poetry into a popular political idiom. *? 
This newly conceived idea of the Muslim community formulated and propa- 
gated by urban Muslims, combined with Iqbal’s forceful poetry, did much 
to create a distinctly new identity for many Indian Muslims that con- 
trasted with both the local identity of Sufi shaykh and Sufi shrine and the 
identity of revivalist Sufis and ‘ulama? who stressed conformity with the 
Prophetic model. 

Rural Muslims did not always share the monumental excitement gen- 
erated over the Shahidganj Mosque. Abū as-Sa‘d Ahmad Khan (d. 1941), 
a rural Naqshbandi shaykh at Khundian (near Mianwali, Punjab), stated, 
“If the Shahidganj Mosque has passed from Muslim hands, one should 
not lament [since] additional mosques will be constructed through the 
grace of God Almighty.”%° In his notion of Muslim identity, shared by 
many revivalist pirs, Islamic buildings had nothing to do with the impor- 
tant task of faithfully duplicating and embodying the Prophetic model. 
Of course it was easier to maintain this position in a remote rural area 
where the sacred space and time of the Sufi lodge had remained undis- 


27 The popular press was anything but monolithic although newspapers like the Zea1/na4r 
(with circulations of over 15,000 ın 1915) numerically dwarfed all other Urdu media (it is 
unlikely that the circulation of Jamé‘at ‘Ali's A/s#/ was more than 500 per month—surely no 
more than 1000). In the Punjab Fazl-i Husain, using subsidies supplied by the Agha Khan, 
established both English and vernacular papers to act as Unionist Party papers ın addition to 
publication of leaflets and regular local news summaries sent to England. On 24 June 1936, 
before the crucial 1937 elections, the Agha Khan sent ten thousand rupees from his Derby 
winnings for this purpose with another ten thousand rupees sent two months later. See Fazl-i 
Husain, Zetters of Mian Fas/-s Husain, edited by Waheed Ahmad (Lahore Research Society of 
Pakistan, 1976), 596-8. 

28 Gilmartin, “The Shahidganj Mosque Incident,” 153. 

3 /hid, 155. 

30 Mahbib Ilähi, 74/9-y7 sa diyya (Lahore: Al-Hamra Art Printers, 1979), 118. He adds that 
the real problem is dealing with the Ahmadis. Ahmad Khan states, “Constructing mosques is 
quite virtuous but refining one’s character and purifying one’s ego are worthwhile inner 
constructions.” Aid, 164. 
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turbed by both Sikhs and the British. The question still remains, why 
revivalist pirs both before and after Jama‘at ‘Ali remained restricted, al- 
most exclusively, to local contexts. In the ensuing fifty years of an inde- 
pendent Pakistan, rural Pakistani Sufi shaykhs have occasionally influenced 
provincial politics, hardly making an impact on national politics, just as 
in colonial India. 


Post-Independence Trajectories: Sufism in Pakistan 


Sufism, particularly that of the high-profile (and economically lucra- 
tive) Sufi shrines,*! has been pressed into the service of the Pakistani 
government and the modernist-nationalist ideology of its leaders. Influ- 
enced by Javid Iqbal’s /weo/ogy of Fakistan, Pakistani president Ayub 
Khan passed the West Pakistan Waqf Properties Ordinance of 1959 which 
gave the government power to assume direct control of shrines and their 
management. Javid Iqbal stated his agenda, 


The establishment of such a Ministry... is the only remedy for the 
paralyzing influence of the Mullah and Pir over the rural and urban 
masses of Islam. Unless and until the Mullah and the Pir are ex- 
cluded from our religious life, there is no likelihood of the successful 
dissemination of enlightenment, liberalism, and a meaningful and 
vital Faith among the people of Pakistan. 3 


Subsequently, the government took over many of the largest and most 
prestigious shrines in Pakistan, e.g., those of Shah ‘Abdullatif, La‘l Shahbaz 
Qalandar, Bullhé Shah, Data Ganj Bakhsh, and Baba Farid, to diminish 
the political power of both “ulama? and hereditary pirs. The Chishti shrine 
at Golra Sharif, where the famous revivalist Mehr ‘Ali Shah (d. 1356/1937) 
is buried, managed to keep its shrine out of government control after peti- 
tioning the Awqaf Department and winning a yearlong legal battle. 33 
The government strategy was to put forth a new ideology of Sufi 
shaykhs and shrines which would undermine their traditional authority 
as caretakers and brokers of supernatural power. By taking over shrines, 
creating highly visible improvements to the buildings, and making social 
centers out of them (with schools, libraries, and hospitals), the govern- 


3! For example in the early 1980s the annual income of DAtA Ganj Bakhsh’'s (The Treasure- 
bestowing Master) shrine was estimated at 12 3 million rupees or close to a million dollars See 
the Petistan Times 2 December 1982, cited in P. Lewis, Avs, rines, and Pakistani [slam 
(Rawalpindi: Christian Study Centre, 1985), 54. 

32 Javid Iqbal, /cea/ogy of Pakistan, 2nd ed, (Karachi: Ferozson’s, [1959] 1971), 58; cited in 
Katherine Ewing, “The Politics of Sufism: Redefining the Saints of Pakistan” in jouwrna/ of Asian 
Studies 42, no. 2 (Feb. 1983). 259. 

33 See Harald Einzmann, Ziarat und fir-e-Murrd/ (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1988), 115- 
38. 
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ment attempted to preempt the hereditary pir's prerogative as caretaker. 
Sufi shrines became educational centers rather than sacred places of di- 
vine potency with a mediating hereditary shaykh dispensing God's grace. 
Often the government built hospitals as part of the shrine-complex where 
allopathic medicine was administered instead of potent handmade amu- 
lets with Qur’anic passages prepared by those residing at the Sufi shrine. 

This policy was extended by Bhutto who emphasized governmental 
participation in the shrine rituals themselves. His officials maintained a 
high profile at the annual death anniversary (urs) ceremonies by per- 
forming the principal rituals of washing the grave and laying on a new 
cloth, c4zddar, to cover the grave, tasks usually performed by the chief 
religious specialist at the shrine, the sejgce-z/shin (lit. the one who sits 
on the prayer rug). ‘Ali Hujwiri (d. 1070), commonly known as Data 
Ganj Bakhsh, was presented as a Sufi who “preached egalitarianism and 
visualized a classless society based on the concept of musawat-/ 
Muhammadi (the equality of Muhammad).3* Ayub Khan and Bhutto, as 
secularists, linked themselves with Sufi shrines to identify themselves 
with religious authority and thereby legitimize their political power. While 
promoting shrines and Sufi doctrines associated with these shrines for 
the glory of Pakistan and Islam, they were consciously attempting to co- 
opt the personal authority of the pirs. 

Although Zia ul-Haq’s government emphasized Islamization and out- 
wardly encouraged more direct participation by ‘ulam@’, the authority of 
pirs was also acknowledged. Following a two-day ‘ulama’ conference in 
August, 1980, one hundred Sufis were invited by Zia ul-Haq to a one-day 
convention of mash77kZ, the first of its kind in Pakistan. General Zia 
expressed his appreciation for their coming, saying that “by accepting the 
invitation for this convention, the zvash#7k4 had demonstrated that they 
regarded the present government as the servant of Islam.” He went on to 
ask their advice, commenting that “they were the best qualified to counsel 
the government since, [the] majority of the population is not only under 
your influence but in a way under your command.”®* As in previous eras, 
Sufis were called upon to bolster and legitimize the ruler. 

In the media and in tourist brochures describing deceased Sufis, the 
government is in the process of reinterpreting the role of these holy people 
as scholars, poets, and social reformers. Shah ‘Abdullatif of the Sind is 
portrayed as a poet and visitors are encouraged to go to his tomb to watch 
“dancing dervishes” who are overwhelmed by the music of “folksingers.” 
Visitors are encouraged to tour the “newly built Cultural Centre and the 


4 The Pakistan Times, 23 September 1980; cited by Lewis, Airs, Shrines, and Pakistan 
slam, 54. 
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Bhitshah Museum. ”36 Data Ganj Bakhsh in Lahore is a person who spent 
his life “preaching Islam and expounding theories of Islamic Sciences. .. he 
was an eminent scholar and author of many books on theology,”%’ while 
Sultan Baht “devoted his life to the cause of love, peace, and downtrod- 
den masses.”38 The Pakistan International Airlines in-flight magazine 
Hlumsafar (Autumn, 1984) advertised a seven-day “mystic tour” of leading 
shrines in Karachi, Multan, and Lahore. The magazine assured the would 
be searcher of “peace and contentment” that “the shrines and mausole- 
ums... come alive with devotional music.” Although much more research 
needs to be done on contemporary Sufism, it appears that only a small 
percentage of Pakistanis go to shrines as tourists. Presumably the masses 
appreciate the government- sponsored social services at Sufi shrines but 
this does not seem to deter large numbers of people from expecting the 
deceased holy person to mediate with God on their behalf. Despite conti- 
nuity with the past, how does one explain the significant changes that 
have occurred in Indo-Pakistani Sufism? 


Transformative Processes in Modern Indian Sufism 


Print materials nurtured a pan-Islamic layer in Indian Muslim identity 
by creating links to the larger community of Muslims, both within India 
and outside. Such a situation relativized the personal authority of Sufi 
masters who represented the local, segmented kinship systems of rural 
India. Not only did print allow new innovative combinations of ideas, but 
it created novel types of larger collective units where members would 
never have contact with each other, e.g., the recipients of Jama‘at ‘Ali's 
monthly journal. Muhammad Iqbal continually stressed the larger Mus- 
lim community through the symbols of the Qur’an and the Ka‘ba,*’ e.g., 
“The body of our Faith's Community throbs vital to the Word of the Ko- 
ran;”* and “In circumambulation of its shrine [the Ka‘ba] our pure Com- 


munity draws common breath.”*! Iqbāl's poetry, distributed in print and 


36 Ubaidullah Baig and A.A.K. Brohi, Aedysten Journey into Light’ an instant guide to 
devotional tours (Islamabad: Pakistan Tourism Development Corporation, 1985), 9. 

3 fbid., 21. 

38 bid, 27. 

39 Peter Brown notices that a diminishing societal role of the Chnstian holy man occurred in 
the sixth century C.E. He attributes this phenomenon to a “new sense of majesty of the 
community,” manifested in a revival of towns in the eastern Empire and the development of an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy in the western towns See his “The Rise and Function of the Holy Man 
in Late Antiquity” in Journal of Roman Studies, 61 (1971): 100. In a similar fashion the 
marginalizing of Sufis in British India and later could be a function of increasing numbers of 
Indian Muslims becoming connected to a larger pan-Islamic community, one majestically extolled 
by Iqbal. 

Muhammad Iqbal, Aumdsr-/ Sékhud/ translated into English by Arthur J. Arberry, 74¢ 
MILES of Sellessness: A Philosophical Poem (London: John Murray, 1953), 42. 

' Jbid, 51. 
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orally transmitted to a larger illiterate audience, captured the imagina- 
tions of Indian Muslims who heretofore had conceived of Islam in very 
local and personal terms. The inherent disruption of a colonial power 
which forcibly linked Indians to a distant Britain was compounded by 
inevitable contacts with Muslims outside India and the proliferation of 
printed materials. Once such social forces were unleashed, local personal 
Sufi authority lost its monopoly and had to compete on increasingly unfa- 
vorable terms with other perspectives and worldviews, some of which 
were actively hostile to Sufism in any form. 

As we have seen, post-Independence Sufis generally remained on the 
periphery of Pakistani affairs. A government-supported, amorphous, ur- 
ban, impersonal, scriptural-centered, universal Islam of the mosque and 
Qur’an (and to some extent the ‘ulama’) keeps the mediatory, personal, 
and local Islam of the Sufi shrine on the periphery. The larger paradigm 
shift involves impersonal Islamic symbols and theoretical frameworks re- 
placing (or re- forming) Islamic practices centered around a charismatic 
personal authority, typically a Sufi shaykh. 

In British colonial India additional mechanisms came into play which 
overwhelmingly favored an impersonal, homogenizing, and rationalizing 
mode of Islam. The “enchanted universe” (a Weberian expression) of 
local Islams, often associated with intense personal contact, seldom im- 
pacted the imaginations of those beyond a small radius.** The abstract 
Muslimhood of the English-educated elite (who had significant political 
influence both before and after Independence) was configured to tran- 
scend all differences, whether ethnic, genealogical or linguistic. Bolstered 
by print media, increased international communications, and Western 
ideas, the symbols of an urban, universal mode of Islam challenged what I 
loosely call a construct of localized, personal Islam. A more rational, dis- 
enchanted religious universe resulted from the paradigm shift.*° As the 
government of Pakistan took over the administration of larger Sufi shrines, 
impersonal bureaucratic social services, medical assistance, and govern- 
ment education replace personal charismatic authority and contact with 
the sacred/supernatural.“ 


42 There were extensive networks throughout the history of Islam which connected places as 
far as Java, Central Asia, and Arabia together—but all of these were persana/ contacts. 

43 There are many parallel processes driving the development of both the normative Sikh 
community and the Muslim community in colonial Punjab. See Oberoi, Zhe Construction of 
Religious Boundaries. The kinds of diversity that were attenuated in the Sikh community still 
thrive in the Indo-Muslim community (at the price of sectarian strife). 

“ As of 1991 there were 255 Sufi shrines administered by the Endowments Department of 
the Punjab, 84 Qadiri, 36 Chishti, 7 Suhrawardi, 5 Naqshbandi, and 123 unaffiliated according 
to the internal records of this ministry. See Endowments Department, M4vists afas-/ masarat, 
unpublished list, 9 There are many more Sufi shrines that are not under government control. 
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Jama&at ‘Ali bridged the gap between impersonal and personal modes 
of Islam by focusing on a universal love which spanned the increasing 
multiplicity of worldviews in colonial India. Barélwi ideas bolstered this 
devotional Islam through a variety of methods of praising and glorifying 
the Prophet, a universal symbol of the Muslim community. Freely using 
the print media and other forms of modern communication, mediating- 
shaykhs encouraged a universal love of the Prophet (and therefore the 
Sufi master as heir of the Prophet). Although a personal mode of Islam in 
some respects, it was devoid of the geographic center inherent in a Sufi 
lodge/shrine. Social interaction in Jama‘at ‘Ali’s group, whether through 
the journal, his sporadic visits, or the annual meetings, usually exhibited 
a fundamental asymmetry. His disciples had almost no way to respond in 
a personal manner. The sheer number of disciples in relation to the “win- 
dow of opportunity” to see him made this mediatory mode of Islam imper- 
sonal in its own way (at least relative to that of the directing-shaykh). 

The religious universe of the directing-shaykh depended on persons to 
transmit the paradigmatic symbols of the culture; it was a world based on 
intense person-to-person relationships. Sufis, as brokers of the sacred, were 
often at the center of such a universe, hence the word “axis” /gu/¢b/ to 
describe paramount Sufi shaykhs. In India by the twentieth century cul- 
tural transmission of vital symbols increasingly circulated impersonally 
through print media. The Western-educated politicians usually had the 
resources and power to manipulate the impersonal dissemination of cul- 
tural symbols, thereby propagating their disenchanted impersonal (and 
often Arabia-centered) version of Islam to the masses. The relation be- 
tween the sacred and profane had been drastically altered. In this radical 
disjuncture a subtle impersonalization and secularization process had been 
set in motion, the effects of which combined to limit or even eliminate the 
scope of the supernatural. These processes, affecting much of the Indian - 
Muslim community over the last one hundred years, have contributed to 
significant transformations which have been reflected in changes in the 
practice and conception of Sufism in the Indo-Pakistani subcontinent. 
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RELIGIOUS LITERATURE AND THE INSCRIPTION 
OF IDENTITY: THE SUFI TAZKIRA TRADITION 
IN MUSLIM SOUTH ASIA 


In the following paper I deliberately broaden the category of explic- 
itly religious literature in order to consider the relationship between the 
Islamic religion and the literary/writing activities of South Asian Mus- 
lims as exemplified in one biographical genre known as the /#zAvra or 
memorial. 

Currently, traditional ways of categorizing literatures, such as the ru- 
bric of the nation, are being called into question. For example, Aijaz Ahmad 
in an article entitled “Indian Literature” calls “national literature” an opaque 
category which may obscure more than it illuminates.! This is due to the 
problem of positing a theoretical unity or coherence by assembling its 
history in terms of adjacent but discrete histories of major language-based 
literatures. In South Asia, the linguistic complexity of the region, com- 
bined with rapidly shifting significance of language choice, complicates 
the project of attempting anything like an overview of religious literature. 
One traditional strategy had been to define a literature according to the 
language which carries it, for example, as was employed in the Harrasowitz 
series on various regional literatures as Urdu, Sindhi, etc.* The very exist- 
ence of a volume in the same series organized around the designation 
“Islamic literatures of the Indian subcontinent”? demonstrates the fact that 
complex historical and linguistic relationships complicate the project of 
sorting writings into discrete linguistically defined compartments. 

This brings us to question other aspects of the problematic of catego- 
rizing religious literature. For some anthologists, “Islamic spiritual litera- 
ture” refers only to Sufi texts, while for others religious literature includes 
those works which might be suitable for a madrasa curriculum. The im- 
pact of colonialism, new technologies of disseminating information, and 
mass education all contribute to shattering any monolithic concept of reli- 
gious literature. 


1 Aijaz Ahmad, “Indian Literature: Notes towards the Definition of a Category” in /7 Theory: 
Classes, Natrons, Literatures (London: Verso, 1992), 243-85. 

4 Annemarie Schimmel, Classiae/ Urdu Literature trom the Beginning to /gbal (Wiesbaden: 
Harrasowitz, 1975). SodA/ Literature (Wiesbaden: Harrasowitz, 1974). 

3 Annemarie Schimmel, sismic Literatures of india (Wiesbaden: Harrasowitz, 1972). 
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In summary, a concept such as “Islamic Religious Literature” is per- 
haps only useful in so far as it leads us to broadly consider developments 
such as changing social and intellectual contexts for the production and 
significance of this literature. 

Over the course of the Muslim presence in South Asia, the issue of 
language has been critical in determining the audience, genre, and pur- 
pose of religious literature. While Arabic is the sacred language of the 
Qur’an, it:was in fact accessible to only a few products of the madrasa 
education system. In Muslim South Asia there was certainly a tradition of 
producing such experts,‘ and in general their works were in the most tra- 
ditional fields of Qur’än commentary, Hadith studies, and Islamic law. 

Persian remained the dominant language of South Asian Muslim reli- 
gious literature for a long period (approx. 1300-1900). Many works relat- 
ing to the Islamic sciences were translated from Arabic into Persian, or 
Arabic texts were commented on in Persian. Original Persian works were 
composed, especially in the areas of mysticism, religious biography, and 
popular devotion. Thus the vernacularization and reproduction of sacred 
tradition displayed certain gradations of linguistic appropriateness—a cer- 
tain religious “core” of works normally commented on in Arabic—whereas 
other genres demanding a less specialized educational preparation and tar- 
geted to a different audience were composed in Persian. Much of the 
literature of the regional languages remained oral, sung or recited, thus 
allowing greater participation of nonspecialists and females. 5 

The regional languages of South Asia were vehicles for the spread of 
Islamic knowledge and devotion through the activities of poet saints who 
expressed their teachings in the idiom of the people.® In some regional 
languages there is scarcely a written literature, in other languages the 
output is limited to mystical poetry and popular religious tracts such as 
the lineages of Sufi orders and catechisms of basic practices. Rural audi- 
ences and females may not have been conversant with Persian or even 
Urdu in more recent times. Under British patronage, an Urdu prose tra- 
dition emerged in the late 1800s; it is only in the late nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries that one finds a burgeoning core of religious works 
written in Urdu. 

From the medieval to the pre-modern period, many genres of writing 
in South Asia shift in terms of defining a sense of location. While earlier 
texts such as those of Azad Bilgrami (1782) constructed a Hindustan and 


4 M.G. Zubaid Ahmad‘ 74e Contribution of lado-Fakistan to Arabic Literature (Lahore 
Ashraf, 1968). 

5 Richard Eaton, Sus of Byapur Social Roles of Suls in Medieval India (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1977). 

6 Ibid 
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Indian identity which had its own talents and charm in the face of 
Arabocentrism,’ later texts increasingly celebrated particular cities as sites 
of culture and sanctity. In the twentieth century, Urdu increasingly came 
to represent the national religious identity of Muslims living in regions 
which are today found in India and Pakistan, although not without certain 
tensions. Attempts to extend this identification with Urdu to East Paki- 
stan, later Bangladesh, were, however, a failure. ? 

Contemporary discussions of biographical writing have pointed out 
the problematic of its being situated between the fields of history and 
literature. 1° In the case of Islamic civilization, biographical writings have 
played a distinctive role from an early period until the present. The fol- 
lowing brief study of one South Asian biographical genre, the tazkira, at- 
tempts to portray its role in inscribing Muslim identity and sustaining 
collective memory throughout changing historical circumstances. 


naqsh faryadi hai kis ki shukhi-yi tahrir ka 
kaghazi hai pairhan, har paikar-i tasvir ka 


Of whose careless recording does the inscription complain, 


For every representation wears a paper shirt. 
Ghalib" 


This approach will investigate how the tazkira form inscribed identity 
through its tone, evocation of symbols, and role in the intellectual culture 
of Muslim South Asia. I will consider the genre as a whole as well as 
some representative works written in Persian and later in Urdu. 

Initially I intend to propose a way of reading tazkiras which provides 
an entry into the often daunting proliferation of exemplars of this form. 
As one anthologist remarked, “Writers of tazkira have been much criti- 
cized for their seemingly irrelevant style of diction.” A common com- 
plaint of critics is the lack of any consistent principles of selectivity, critical 


7 Az&d Bilgramt, Suf&er u/-Marjān (Bombay, 1886). 

8 Christopher Shackle, “Punjabi in Lahore” in Modern Asian Studies 4 (1970): 239-67, and 
“Rival Linguistic Identities in Pakistan Punjab” in Awe, Hrofest, ddentity-Aspects af Modern 
South Asig, eds. Peter Robb and David Taylor (London: Curzon Press, 1978), 213-34. 

® For example, see M.G. Kabir, “Religion, Language and Nationalism in Bangladesh” in 
Keligion, Nationalism, and Politics in Bangladesh, ed. Rafiuddin Ahmed (New Delhi: South 
Asian Publications, 1990), 35-49. 

10 A brief introduction is Thomas F. Mayer and D.R. Woolf, eds., 74e Aéetarrcs of Life 
Writing in Barly Modern Surope (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1995), 1-19. 

4 Schimmel comments on this and other couplets of Ghalib which are apposite to the 
present topic in her chapter “Poetry and Calligraphy” in 4 Dance of Sparks. Lmagery of Fire in 
Ghdlib s Foetry (Delhi: Vikas, 1979), 112-36. 

12 George Morrison, Persian Literature from the E&erliest Times to the Time of Jami 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1980), 14. 
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evaluation of facts or analytical framework in the tazkira tradition. 1° Some 
scholars of contemporary third-world literature have raised a point which 
I attempt to address in this paper, namely “Is it possible to discuss these 
texts in terms of a critical theory—isn’t description all you can do?” 

While biographical literature is not exclusive to Islamic societies, it 
fulfills a particularly prominent and significant role in their literary his- 
torical traditions. The persistence of certain general cultural themes typi- 
cal of Islamic civilization is evident in the tazkira genre in Muslim South 
Asia, for example the moods of nostalgia or boasting which we can trace 
back even to the Jahiliyya poetry of the Arabs.'* The genealogical preoc- 
cupation of the Arabs merged with the creation of a sacred history embod- 
ied by the early Muslim community in early biographical compendia written 
in Arabic such as the 7#42g4f of Ibn Sa‘d (ca. 784) as well as the practice 
of extensively listing sometimes very ordinary participants in the Muslim 
community, as if to somehow represent its existence and significance by 
remembering even the names of those who had been present. 15 

In terms of thematic characteristics, the nature of Islamic civilization, 
at least from the perspective of the celebrators of its intellectual vibrancy, 
had an overwhelmingly urban focus and the memorialization of cities is a 
feature of this literature which expanded into the space of Muslim South 
Asia.!© Nobles, intellectuals, poets and saints are major categories of per- 
sons memorialized in Islamic biographical literature and this is also the 
case in South Asia. Principles of organization of these compendia, known 
first in Arabic as /zbagãt (ranks or classes)!” and later in the Persianate 


13 M. Garcin De Tassy, Astore de da literature Lindoute et hindoustaae (Paris; A. Labitte, 
1870-1871). Farman Fatehpiri, ed , Mgr Pikistén. Tarkirén kā taskirah numbar May/June 
1964). 

14 Discussed, for example, in Jaroslav Stetkevych, 74e Zenhyrs of Neid: The Poetics of 
Nostalgia in the Classical Arabian Nasi (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1993) and Michael 
Sells, Desert Traciaias’ Six Classical Arabian Odes (Middletown, Connecticut: Wesleyan 
University Press, 1989) 

16 We note here H.A.R. Gibb’s statement that “the biographical dictionary is a wholly 
indigenous creation of the Islamic community ” “Islamic Biographical Literature” in B. Lewis 
and P.M. Holt, istorians of the Middle Best (Leiden: E J. Brill, 1968), 54. Reflecting on the 
inclusion of very ordinary persons in the biographical dictionaries /“~#4egat/, Gibb further 
observes (pp. 54-8) that the history of the Islamic community is essentially the contribution of 
individual men and women to the building up and transmission of its specific culture. That is, 
it is these persons (rather than the political governors) who represent or reflect the active force 
of Muslim society. 

16 “Urdu literature, almost from its very beginnings, has been concerned with city life. The 
language has functioned for a long time as an urban-centered, but non-regional language.” 
Leslie Fleming, “Two Pakistani Women Writers View the City: The Short Stories of Bano 
Qudsiyya and Farkhandah Lodhi” in Journal af South Asian Literature 25/1: 1, quoting A. K. 
Ramanujan “Towards an Anthology of City Images” in Richard G. Fox, ed., C7den2 Jada, 
Society, Space and mages (Winston-Salem, NC: Duke University Press, 1970), 224-44. 

17 An extensive review article on the “Tabagiit” genre is Ibrahim Hafsi‘s “Recherches sur le 
genre “Tabagf&t’ dans la littérateur arabe.” (Hafsi, 1976, 77). Hafsi lists and classifies the major 
tabaqat according to types of persons included (i.e., hadith transmitters, mystics, or poets), and 
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tradition as tazkirat, included the rank, affiliation, profession, year or cen- 
tury of death, and locality of the individual's primary activities. 

The word “adhkirah” means “a memorial.” Tazkira collections of 
the lives of poets, mystics, or scholars are common in later periods, espe- 
cially in Iran and South Asia. 7azdévrat (Urdu “tazkire”) are similar to the 
Arabic tabagat genre in their presenting lives through anecdotes and of- 
fering further narrative biographical material on the subject of the notice. 
They do not, however, necessarily incorporate ranking systems as tabaqat 
do, although in the Persianate/Urdu context, generational, alphabetical or 
other factors of ordering by affinity or family relationships may be used. 

A distinctive biographical genre which developed in India within the 
Chishti order are the mae/uzaf or collection of sessions of prominent Sufi 
masters as preserved and recorded by their disciples. 18 Carl Ernst has made 
a useful distinction between the early malfūzāt collections preserved for 
didactic purposes and later, often spurious, works which, through their 
reinforcing of the authoritativeness of the teachings and the order, be- 
came included in the canon of South Asian Sufi memory. 9 

In particular, I would like to focus on the themes of place and memory 
as shaping the structure and focus of saintly tazkiras and the tazkiras of 
poets in order to inscribe a Muslim presence in South Asia. 

My argument is that while these works were, as their name suggests, 
primarily intended to memorialize individuals, they simultaneously located 
these individuals in imagined spaces which enabled the sanctification of 
new soil. The trope of the city sanctified, ennobled and defined by those 
who had passed there and especially those who were buried within its 
precincts, was one form of inscription. In the case of the poetic tazkiras 
the language and imagery of a city’s poets inscribed another sort of privi- 
leged space and often set the scene for a particular “state of mind” associ- 
ated with that place.*° A further approach suggested by this study is the 


century of composition. Hafsi then formulates his own classification of tabaq&t compilers as 
initiators, innovators, or imitators. Under principles of ranking or classifying Hafsi cites some 
basic examples of schemata for arranging Sunni fabagat such as the ordering of Companions of 
the Prophet, Followers, Successors to the Followers, and later generations This is, of course, a 
common way of thinking of merit and authority in early Islam. Parallel Shia ranking systems 
are also cited including: Companions of the Prophet, Companions of ‘All, then Hasan, and 
Husayn or alternatively the Pure Ones /asvg/, Saints /ew/'vy#?, Ones Promised Paradise by 
CAH, and his Companions. Ave&/ca 23 (1976): 227-65 and 24 (1977): 1-41. 

18 Bruce B. Lawrence, Notes from a Distant Flute. Sul Literature in Pre-Mughal India 
(Tehran: Imperial Iranian Academy of Philosophy, 1978); and Carl Ernst, Sverma/ Garden’ 
Mysticism, Histary aad Politics at a South Asian Sut Center (Albany, NY: State University of 
New York, 1992), 62-84. 

19 Carl W. Ernst, Aleraa/ Garden, 82-3. See also Carl Ernst, “The Textual Formation of Oral 
Teachings in Early Chishti Sufism,” in 7er¢s za Context: Traditianal Hermeneutics in South 
Asia, ed. Jeffrey R. Timm (Albany: State University of New York, 1992), 271-97, as well as 
Nis&r Ahmad Fariiqi, Vaud/ Ma//drat (Delhi: Maktabah-i Jami‘ah, 1989). 

20 The phrase was used by Jaroslav Stekevych in Zhe Zephyrs of Ned, 121. 
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possibility of mapping the changing sense and shape of this inscribed space 
and identity in the pre-modern, colonial, and post-independence periods 


. of South Asian history through tracing the spatial orientation and organi- 


zation of memory in the contemporary tazkiras. 

The title's theme of the “inscription” of memory has an obvious reso- 
nance with the loaded significance of the symbolism entailed in the con- 
struction and destruction of buildings in South Asia.”! “Erasure” can also 
serve as a metaphor appropriate to the predilection of some contempo- 
rary Islamist movements to destroy shrines and tombs as if the physical 
act of destruction could somehow efface local and diverse interpretations 
of the sacred. ?? 

Before proceeding to the body of this paper, which reviews a number 
of Sufi tazkiras, a brief note on the concept of memory is in order. 


The Concept of Memory in Muslim South Asia 


A recent book on memory in medieval European culture, 7Ze Zook of 
Memory by Mary Carruthers,** suggests some interesting approaches to 
looking at memorialization in pre-modern Muslim South Asia. 

For example, consider the civilizational context of memory. In devel- 
oping an Islamic concept of memory, a root image is established by the 
Qur’anic metaphor of the source of primordial reality in a “preserved tab- 
let."*4 The “pen” which inscribes is also mentioned in the Quran” and 
this imagery has been drawn upon throughout the interpretive tradition 
of Muslim neo-Platonic philosophy and in the philosophical and poetic 
tradition following Ibn ‘Arabi’s Sufi metaphysical system.2© The world it- 
self and human, religious, and political destinies are conceived as a se- 
quence of articulations of what has been written on this primordial 
preserved tablet /2-/au/ a/-mahfiz/, note that z7ah/i7z means both “pre- 
served” and “memorized.” 


21 On the religious symbolism (Hindu) of recent architecture in India see Susan J 
Lewandowski, “The Built Environment and Cultural Symbolism in Post-Colonial Madras,” in 
The City in Cultural Context eds. John Agnew, John Mercer, and David Sopher (Boston: Allen 
and Unwin, 1984), 237-52 

42 This is true of the Wahh&bis who destroyed tombs, including that of the Prophet, in eighteenth 
century Arabia, as well as of contemporary leveling of Sufi shrines in Algeria, Malaysia and other 
locations. 

43 Mary Carruthers, 74e Book of Memory A Study of Memory in Medieval Culture 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990). 

%4 S, 85:22. Annemarie Schimmel’s discussion of tablet and pen imagery in the Quran, 
Hadith and poetic tradition is quite helpful here Mystical Dimensions of Islam (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina, 1975), 414-16 

25 5. 68:1. 

26 For Ibn ‘Arabi’s influence in South Asia see William Chittick, “Notes on Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
Influence in the Indian Sub-Continent,” AIW 82 (1992): 218-41. 
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Schimmel, in her discussion of “the Pen” in a section on “letter sym- 
bolism in Sufi literature,” notes that: 


The mystics have dwelt on another aspect of pen symbolism as well. 
There is a famous hadith: “The heart of the faithful is between the 
two fingers of the All-compassionate, and He turns it wherever He 
wants.” 

This hadith suggests the activity of the writer with his reed pen, 
who produces intelligible or confused lines; the pen has no will of its 
own, but goes wherever the writer turns it.... The hadith of the pen 
has inspired the poets of Iran and other countries—they saw man as 
a pen that the master calligrapher uses to bring forth pictures and 
letters according to his design, which the pen cannot comprehend. 
Mirza Ghalib, the great poet of Muslim India (d. 1869), opened his 
Urdu D/wan with a line that expresses the complaint of the letters 
against their inventor, for ’every letter has a paper shirt. ‘27 


The same Aristotelian categories of form and matter which structured 
medieval European thinking about the process of creation, whether di- 
vine or human, were inherited by the Islamic tradition. The imagery of 
wax which takes on the shape of the mold or the signet ring was a way of 
describing the creative process which was understood to be possible only 
in the light of retrieved memory. Tracing the development of this model 
in Socrates and Plato, Carruthers observes that, 


In fact, Socrates is at some pains to say that his way of describing the 
memory as being like seals made by a signet ring is not new, but 
really is very old. This is important because it is a model based on 
how the eye sees in reading, not how the ear hears. In recollection, 
one /oods at the contents of memory, rather than hearing or speaking 
them; the mediator is visual. 78 


Co-existing with and sustaining this centrality of memory in classical 
Islamic civilization were the now almost forgotten technologies of the ac- 
tivity of memorizing and the rhetorical strategies which permitted the re- 
trieval of memorized information in speech and writing.?9 

While a detailed consideration of the madrasa educational system and 
the role of classical Muslim rhetoric in structuring literacy is beyond the 
scope of the present study, it is intriguing to suggest the effects of certain 


#7 Schimmel, Afystice/ Dimensions, 415. This is the very couplet cited at the outset of the 
current paper. 

78 Carruthers, Fook of Memory, 21. 

79 A work which stimulated scholarly awareness of technologies of memory was Francis 
Yates, 7Ze Art of Memory (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1966). On the role of memory 
in a world of few books and the relationship of trained memory or “memoria” to literacy, see 
Carruthers, S004 of Memory, 7-15, passim. 
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features of the experience of madrasa study, the visual arrangement of 
text and commentary on the written or printed page, and the tradition of 
transforming essential texts or principles into rhyme. Examples can be 
found in al-Suyiiti’s 4/yya 3 which was composed incorporating the rules 
of Hadith criticism, and in Shah Wali Allah of Delhi's undertaking a rhym- 
ing translation into Persian of the standard manual of rhetoric, the S27/ 
Mir 

Memory itself was understood in Muslim South Asia as including vari- 
ous acts or practices such as @//xy, (ritualized recitation of pious phrases 
which are sanctioned by Quranic injunctions to remember God in all situ- 
ations),°* pad džsht faseawwur* and Azfz. In Sufi practice, for example, 
memory was ritualized in the recitation of s4ayaras or Abatins % in which 
the lineage of a Sufi order would be ritually recited and the spirits of the 
departed saints were believed to present themselves and bestow blessings 
on those assembled. 

Sufi dhikr is a more ritualized form of basic Islamic practice of the 
remembrance of God through recitation and repetition, and gżafać i.e., 
“forgetting” or “negligence,” is both a moral shortcoming in terms of reli- 
gious piety and a personal affront to the beloved in the tradition of poetic 
love. 

This pre-modern sense of memory in Islamic civilization included an 
appreciation both of memory as “recollection” which constituted a pow- 
erful tool for self awareness and creativity, and memory as nostalgia, 
which incorporated the emotional dimension of the act of memorialization. 
Thus the inscription of memory as a cultural activity involved both an 
appropriation of power over a space and the creation of an emotional 
investment in it. 


$0 al-Suytti, AZiyya 4 to a/-Aadith (Cairo: al-Babi al-Halabl, 1934). 

ši Cited in J.M.S. Baljon, Aedgion and Thought of Shah Wali Allāh of Delhi 1703-1762 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1996), 12. 

32 S. 3:191. 

33 Literally, “keeping in mind”, or as one Sufi puts it, keeping the heart in the presence of 
God in all situations Yad, memory, refers technically to one of the steps of practice in the 
Nagshbandiyya Sufi order which might be summarized as remaining aware at all times. See 
Fritz Meier, Zwet Abhandlungen uber die Nacishbandiyya (Istanbul: Franz Steiner, 1994), 44- 
6. 

% Zesawwur evokes an element of visual memory. For example, sesewwur-/ shaykh, the 
calling to mind of the image of a person's spiritual master is a practice of some Sufi orders, 
particularly the version of NagshbandI practice known as gba” or developing a spiritual 
bond with the spiritual preceptor. Hamid Algar, “Devotional Practices of the Khalid! Nagshbandis 
of Ottoman Turkey” in Raymond Lifchez, ed., Zhe Dervish Lodge. Architecture, Art and 
Sufism in Ottoman Turkey (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1992), 209-27. 7asewwur 
also refers to formulating a proposition. See Roy Mottahedeh, Zhe Mantle of the Prophet. 
feligion and Politics in fran (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1985), Ch 3 for a discussion of 
this system 

35 These consist of ritualized recitations of rhymed spiritual genealogies of previous saints in 
a particular Sufi lineage. 
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ham parvarish-i lauh-o-qalam karte rahefige 
joo dil peh guzarti hai raqam karte rahefige 


We will safeguard the tablet and the pen, 
We will record whatever the heart experiences. 
Faiz Ahmad Faiz*© 


Language and writing then, both inscribe and preserve what is essen- 
tial. “Literature was thought to contribute to the ethical life of the indi- 
vidual and the public memory of society,” writes Carruthers in reference 
to medieval Europe. The case of writing South Asian Muslim tazkiras 
suggests the further intention and effect of “making Muslim space” through 
the appropriation of place and the inscription of memory. 

In his study of the Chishti shrine complex at Khuladabad, rerna! Gar- 
den, Ernst recounts two stories connected with memory which link the 
classical Islamic tradition with South Asian hagiographic practices such as 
tazkira composition. The Chishti saint Nizim al-Din Auliyā (1325) in 
commending the efforts of the compiler of his mae/az#f Hasan Sijzi, 
suggests a parallel to Abū Hurayra (ca. 678), the most prolific transmitter 
of Prophetic hadith according to the Sunni tradition. “Nizam al-Din said 
that the Prophet told Abū Hurayra to extend the skirt of his garment when- 
ever the Prophet spoke, then slowly gather in the garment when the words 
were finished, and place his hand upon his breast; this routine would 
enable him to memorize Muhammad's words.”*’ Ernst finds the same motif 
of extending the skirt of the garment to collect words of wisdom and guid- 
ance echoed in the A4ayr a/-Maa/is where Hamid Qalandar speaks of the 
method for recording the sessions of the Chishti saint, Chiragh-i-Dihli. 38 

The symbolism of extending and pulling in the skirt of a garment in 
terms of a literate tradition evokes the process of interpretation through 
reading inward from the commentaries on the margins of texts. This also 
sets up a resonance with the emotional quality of memorizing and pre- 
serving the words of an individual and the importance of personal devo- 
tion. Grasping the cgaé@z or skirt of a garment is, in fact, the gesture of 
the petitioner or supplicant, resonant with the paper shirt worn by the 
complainant of Ghalib’s couplet cited at the outset of this paper. 


% Cited in V.G. Kiernan, Zoems by Faiz (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1971), 128-9. 

37 Ernst, Eternal Garden, 67. Nizam ad-Din Awliya: Morals for the Heart, trans. Bruce B. 
Lawrence (New York: Paulist Press, 1992), 214. 

38 Jhid, 69. 
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Patterns in Sufi Tazkiras 


In the case of the Sufi tazkira tradition as in the poetic one, inspiration 
was drawn from Persian models, in this case, ‘Attar’s famous Zgdhkirāt 
al-Aultya as well as from the Naqshbandi-inspired models, Jami’s Va/2hat 
al-Uns* and Kashifi's Aashahat” 

A kind of partial tazkira is suggested by a section of the earlier Aas 
al-Mahydb of Hujwiri which establishes the idea of /#7/ga or Sufi order. 
This schema of fourteen Sufi lineages or families became the organizing 
feature for many later tazkiras despite its often poor fit which generated 
many anomalous categories.*! An interesting suggestion is to contrast the 
tariqa-based tazkiras with those which catalogue all orders, since by the 
16th century multiple affiliation had become common. * 

Speaking of the Mughal period, Ernst notes of its hagiographies that 
the period of imperial expansion made possible the concept of a pan-Indian 
scope in historical writing.** We may argue that in general, tazkiras have 
tended to have a more limited scope, and that the readership issue of 
tazkiras is subordinate because of the fact that it is primarily the act of 
writing in order to record and memorialize which is of importance. This, 
in turn, has often made the analytical study of tazkiras difficult in the 
sense. that one rarely gets beyond a replication of the genre and ends up 
creating yet another tazkira of tazkiras. 

In the colonial period the idea of the comprehensive or cataloguing 
tazkira became prevalent with the influence of maps and census taking. “ 
Examples are the Masik a/-Sélikin, Tazkira al-Wastlin (Paths of the Spiri- 
tual Travellers: Tazkira of those who have Achieved Union) of Mirza 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Sattar Baig“ (Urdu) and Aadigat a/-Asrér G Akhbar 
al-Abrar (Enclosed Garden of the Secrets of the Pious Ones) of Imam 
Bakhsh. 45 

From an early period cities played a role in defining the scope of 
tazkiras. This reflects the impulse to create “new” sacred spaces. For 


9 Nalghat al-uns min hesarat af-quds (Tebran: Intisharat-i ittilaat, 1994). 

40 Jo-Ann Gross discusses this tazkira in “Khoja Ahrar: A Study of the Perceptions of Religious 
Power and Prestige in the Late Timurid Period” (unpublished Ph.D. diss. New York University, 
1982). See also ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn Kashifl, Aes4a4a¢ (Lukhnow: Newal Kishore, 1890). 

*“ Ernst, ferna! Garden, 90. 

4&3 Thid, 89. 

43 lbid, 9. 

“4 For example the extensive tradition of compiling gazetteers of regions under British control. 
Henry Scholberg, 74e District Gasetteers of British dadia (Zug: Inter Documentation Co., 
1970). See also N. Gerald Barrier, 74e Census in British India: New Perspectives (New Delhi: 
Manohar, 1981). 

45 Agrā: Matba‘ Faid, n. d. 

46 Lahore, 1364/1944. 
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example, Ajmer was recast as Madina‘’ in the biography of Musin al-Din 
Chishti. A further example of South Asian centers as the “new holy cit- 
ies” is to be found in Agdmart a/Sadigia of Muhammad Sadiq Dihlavi 
Kashmiri Hamadani.** The work is a tazkira of the Sufis buried in Delhi 
up to the year 1023/1614. The author was a student of Baqi b-illah, 
Naqshbandi shaykh of Ahmad Sirhindi and the work is said to be modeled 
on the Aes4afatof Kashifi. 

This passage from the author's preface about the city of Delhi serves 
as example of the sanctification of the city as Muslim “sacred space”: 


Preface in the description Delhi, May God protect it from calamities, 


Know, may God support you with the light of gnosis, that Delhi is a 
very large and noble city and that certain of the saints of the nation 
[umma) have said things about it like, “One in a thousand and very 
few out of the multitude recognize its greatness.” Thus whoever has 
the least understanding and the slightest knowledge will surely rec- 
ognize that after the two holy cities [of Mecca and Medina] if there is 
any nobility to be found in a place or greatness in a land, it is in this 
noble land which is distinguished completely over the rest of cities 
/buldan/, and is exceptional. Therefore it is said by the common 
folk that Delhi is a little Mecca and even the elite have no doubt of its 
greatness. Everyone asserts its exaltedness, whether due to the fact 
that the great ones of the religion, the 1/227 among the people of 
certainty, the great shaykhs, the reputable wise men, the powerful 
rulers, and the exalted nobles have filled this city and have been 
buried here, or due to its fine buildings, delightful gardens and pleas- 
ant localities. ... 


Since one of the people of mystical intuition said in elaboration, “All 
of Delhi is declared to be a mosque,” all of this city according to 
some esteemed personages is distinguished from other places by its 
greatness and nobility. It summary, these verses of Khwaja Khusrau 
inform us of the greatness of this city and certain of its sites. 


Noble Delhi, shelter of religion and treasure, 
It is the Garden of Eden, may it last forever 


A veritable earthy Paradise in all its qualities 
May Allah protect it from calamities. 


47 Lawrence, Notes fom a Distant Flute, 20. 
4 Muhammad S&dig Dihlavi Kashmiri Hamadani, 24a 2/s&digia, ed, Muhammad Saleem 
Akhtar (Islamabad: Iran Pakistan Research Center, 1988). 
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If it but heard the tale of this garden, 
Mecca would make the pilgrimage to Hindustan.” 


The city-centered tazkira continues into the post-colonial period and 
acquires a renewed importance with the creation of Pakistani sacred space. 
With the allocation of Ajmer to India, the role of Lahore and its “patron” 
‘Ali Hujwirl, whose tomb, the Data Darbar, was increasingly celebrated. 

As Bruce Lawrence notes, “Even more than the A444&@ a/-Akh yar, 
which is a Delhi oriented work, AAazing a/-Asfiya (Treasury of the Pure 
Ones) is Lahore directed, but by extension it includes the entire region to 
the North and North west of Delhi.”>° Mufti Ghulam Sarwar Lahori in the 
late 1800s had written A#azing a/-Astive as an essentially Lahore-cen- 
tered tazkira. More recently Muhammad al-Din Kalim (d. 1989)" and 
Mian Akhlag Ahmad (d. 1987) have been prominent in this endeavor of 
memorializing Lahore through chronicling its saints. 

The titles of many tazkira works, for example, Aadigat al-Auliyg (En- 
closed Garden of the Saints)? and Madina a/-Aulyd ™ (City of Saints) 
also provide a direct association with the sanctifying motifs of the holy 
city/Medina, the city of saints, and the paradisiacal garden. In turn, the 
tazkiras often evoke paradisiacal utopian spaces of cities as gardens which 
in turn are set off against the heterotopias of the city as cemetery.’ The 
symbolic resonance of the cemetery in South Asian Islam is both as a 
transitional space between the higher world and this one and as a symbol 
of distinctive Muslim identity in the Indian context (since Hindus cremate 
their dead). Graveyards as sites, then, are both a locus of inscription for 
local communal memory and the means of this inscription. © 

“The dominant Islamic vision of the afterlife was not so much a vision 
of civrtas der but rather of a Zarfus der not the city of God but the garden 
of God, meaning not in a perfect community but in a perfect nature.” ® The 


“9 Kelimat a/-Sédigin, 5. Amir Khusrau, Orrin &/-Se Sdayn (Lukhnow: Nawal Kishore, 1875), 
22-23, is the Mathnavi from which these verses are taken. Other features of Delhi such as the 
Friday mosque and minaret are praised in the same section. 

5 Bruce Lawrence, “Biography and the 17th Century Qadinyya of North India,” in /s/ea 
and Indian Regions, eds. Anna Libera Dallapiccola and Stephanie Zengel-Ave Lallemant 
(Stuttgart: Steiner, 1993), 402. 

51 Nasr Iqbal Qureishi, “Muarrikh-i Lahūr Mian Muhammad Din Kalim Qadnri,” in 472/97 
Lahore (November/ December 1989): 128-38. 

52 ae a/Auliyé® by Maulini Hakim Mufti Ghulém Sarwar Lahdri (1837/ 1244 A.H - 
1890). 

6 By Muhammad Din Kalim, Madinat a/Audiyé%s about 636 saints buried in Lahore. It is 
about 700 pages long. 

% Michel Foucault, “In Other Spaces,” Dyrcr/tics 16 (1986): 22-7. 

55 A further dimension of the relationship between gardens, tombs, and Islamic cosmology 
has been explored by the art historian Wayne Begley, in “The Myth of the Taj Mahal and a New 
Theory of its Symbolic Meaning,” 74e Arf Buletin 61 (March 1979): 7-37. 

S$ Tarif Khalidi, “Some Classical Islamic Views of the City,” in Studie Arabice sad islamica; 
Festscritt for Ihsän Abbds, ed Widid al-Qadi (Beirut: American University of Beirut, 1981), 
271. 
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historian Qazwini writes how the Sufis shunned city life, preferring life 
among the ruins—but Ibn ‘Asakir and al-Khatib al-Baghdadi wanted to warn 
off conquerors by listing the tombs and shrines of their native cities, Dam- 
ascus and Baghdad, thus underlining their sacred character. 5” 


Conclusions 


Space, Inscription, and Identity 


Muslims over time imagined their space in South Asia differently as 
their sense of identity changed in the light of social and political develop- 
ment. This change may be traced in the organizing and structuring prin- 
ciples of the tazkira genre. 

The frame for this genre is memorialization. One key element in this 
is inscription which is done through the writing of memory on new spaces 
whose imagined shape is also subject to reconfiguration. Critical also in 
the South Asian tazkira tradition is the language of inscription which serves 
to define a space even as it is the medium for writing it. 

In the course of this process spaces have expanded from cities to re- 
gions to nations, while the principles of affiliation have loosened from 
being direct initiation, to contiguity in space and time, to a sense of “imag- 
ined community” as suggested by Benedict Anderson's study of the con- 
struction of nationalist identities. 58 

The production of books, according to Carruthers, generally functioned 
as mnemonic since “medieval culture was fundamentally memorial. ”5? 
The tazkira genre is explicitly so. The scope of this memorializing was 
both concrete inscription in writing and a nostalgic evocation in mood of 
what had been. The early tazkiras laid a claim to Muslim space in South 
Asia by Islamicizing the soil and by creating a new “home, configuring 
“new” spiritual and intellectual centers, and laying out “new” circuits of 
pilgrimage. © 


7 [hid 274. 

88 Benedict Anderson, daagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of 
Nationalists (London: Verso, 1991). 

5 Carruthers, Soak af Memory, 8. 

6° The incorporation of such pilgrimage circuits into calendars of ritual observances of saints’ 
anniversaries is discussed in Carl W. Ernst, “An Indo-Persian Guide to Sufi Shrine Pilgrimage’ 
in Manifestations Of Seinthood in slam (\stanbul: Isis, 1993), 43-68. “Whenever one comes to 
a town, the first thing one has to accomplish is to kiss the feet of the saints who are full of life, 
and after that, the honor of pilgrimage to the tombs of saints found there If one’s master’s tomb 
is in that city, one first carries out the pilgrimage to him; otherwise one visits the tomb of every 
saint shown him.”, 61. Quoted from Simnanl, Larg a/-Ashral. 
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The celebrations of cities and the urge to memorialization is felt both 
in times of expansion and times of crisis or despair as reflected in the 
laments over chaos in the poetic “shahr dshob” tradition, for example, 
Mir's verses:°! 


is ‘ahd ko na jani’e agla sā ‘ahd Mir 
vob daur ab nahifi, voh zamin asman nahifi 


These times are nothing compared to the old days, Mir 
That age has passed, that heaven and earth is no longer. 


The modern/postmodern space is both one of aggressive retrieval of 
memory, for example, the proliferation of translations of old tazkiras from 
Persian into Urdu in Pakistan, and attempts to erase it. In the case of the 
poetic tazkiras, new canons of literary appreciations and even an altered 
mode of eloquent expression has rendered them obsolete. In 46-/ Hayat 
Muhammad Husain Azad (d. 1910) mourns the fact that “the page of his- 
tory would be turned—the old families destroyed, their offspring so igno- 
rant that they would no longer know even their own family traditions.” 
As Frances Pritchett observes, “the critical attitudes and vocabulary used 
by the tazkiras are all but unintelligible to most scholars—and in fact arose 
considerable disdain. ”ŝ4 

The threat of chaos® looms in the remarks of the late tazkira com- 
piler, Muhammad al-Din Kalim, commenting on the contemporary situa- 


tion in Lahore: 


Wherever you see an old grave, the keepers or greedy persons have 
spent quite a bit of money on fixing it up, popularizing it, and giving 
it some name which is unknown in the old sources so that they make 
it a means of earning money [He then lists several such shrines, 
saying] “God knows who is really buried there.” 


$1 Carla Petievich, “Poetry of the Declining Mughals: The Shahr Ashob,” in Journa! ol South 
Asian Literature 25, no. 1: 99-110. 

6 On the influence of English literary canons on India and a post-colonial critique see Gauri 
Vishvanathan, Afasts af Conquest: Literary Study and British Rule in India (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1989). Sara Suleri, 74e Aéetoric of Bnglish Jadia (Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1992). 

63 Frances Pritchett, Vets of Awareness, Urdu Poetry and rts Critics (Berkeley: University 
of California, 1994), 75. 

& Ibid 

6 Jonathan Z. Smith in his study of “place” in religion writes concerning the Jewish and 
Christian understandings of sacred centers in Jerusalem, “For each there was a triumphant, 
ideological literature that perceived in their construction a cosmogonic act. For each, there was 
a literature of indigenous lamentation... that found, in the destruction or loss of the sites, a 
plunge into chaos.” 7o Take Pisce. Toward Theory in Ritual (Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1987), 3. 
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Nowadays the style of constructing new tombs has incorporated a lot 
of use of marble and other expensive stones and even the use of in- 
laid mirrors in some, so that you don’t feel that you are in a grave- 
yard but rather in a Shish Mahal. These tombs have proliferated to 
the point that they are found in every lane, street , bazaar, field, Vt 
government park, and even in cinemas and government offices etc. J 
even though there is no historical mention of them. . . . For some ( 
years I have been shocked by the lamentable situation that certain i 
dissolute persons have pitched tents in the public graveyards out of 
which they deal in drugs, © 








In response, Kalim writes of the special features of his work in that ke l 
personally visited the shrines he writes about, investigated the accurate: ; 
names of the persons whom he mentions, and reported the names of pirs Y 
falsely attributed to shrines when no such individuals were ever known - 
to exist. 67 7 

I believe that this well illustrates one impulse to meno on the ,, 
part of today’s tazkira writers In this case the response to the contempo- , ; 
rary threat of chaos is the quest for a recovery of history. This may occur 
in response to developments arising both from rapid social and cultural } 
change, and from resistance to deliberate ideological projects of erasure in 
order to institute new counter-memories. 


ya rabb zam&na mujh ko mitata hai kis le _ 
lauh-i jahan peh harf-i muqarrar nahīñ huñ maifi 


0 Lord, why is time erasing me, 
I am not a repeated letter on the tablet of this world. 
Ghalib 


fAutgers University MARCIA K. HERMANSEN ] 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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